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20,000 CELEBRATE 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF MUSICAL UNION 


Organization That Includes New 
York’s Instrumentalists of Opera 
and Symphony Orchestras Com- 
memorates Golden Jubilee with 
Host of Prominent Officials 
in Attendance. Stransky and 
Victor Herbert Acclaimed as 
Conductors 


Twelve to fourteen thousand people 
jammed the large hall of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, at 25th street and Lex- 
ington avenue, on Monday night to cele- 
brate the golden anniversary of the Mu- 
sical Mutual Protective Union, an organ- 
ization which includes the players in the 
opera, symphony and theater orchestras in 
Greater New York. Not only was the hall, 
which had been most tastefully decorated, 
jammed so that the police were forced to 
close the doors long before the concert be- 
gan, but a crowd of between five and six 
thousand persons remained outside the 
building, being unable to squeeze them- 
selves in. Even Mayor Gaynor and Police 
Commissioner Waldo, who arrived in their 
automobiles late, were unable to get near 
the entrance. 

The enormous crowd was most orderly. 
\ large number of the ladies were in full 
evening dress for the ball, which followed 
the concert. 

It was close on to nine o'clock when 
Josef Stransky, accompanied by ripples of 
applause, made his way to the conductor’s 
desk and faced an orchestra of over 150, 
which had been collected from the Metro- 
politan, the Philharmonic, Victor ler- 
bert’s and the Symphony Society) The 
opening number was Richard Wagner's 
prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” It was 
played in a masterly manner and received 
with thunders of applause But it was 
when Victor Herbert appeared to condu 
the next piece, his own “Irish Rhapsody,” 
that the great crowd received the p pulat 
conductor in so enthusiastic a manner as 
forced him to keep bowing for a full min 
ute. Then followed Mme. Louise B. V oigt, 
who sang effectively “Dich Theure Halle” 
from “Tannhauser.” Mme. Voigt’s voice 
easily filled the immense auditorium. She 
was most warmly applauded.  [nthusi- 
astically so, when later she sang songs by 
Henschel and Ronald. Before this, how- 
ever, Mr. Stransky had led the orchestra 
in Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” Afterward the 
orchestra, also under Mr. Stransky’s dire 
tion, played the prelude to the third act of 
“Lohengrin” and the “Ride of the Val 
kyries.” Thus Richard Wagner had not 
only the place of honor but the larger 
share of the program, and that this was 
appreciated was 
attitude of the a 

The concert closed amid a perfect tumult 
when Victor Herbert played his “American 
Phantasy,” which concluded with the or 
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chestra standing and playing the “Stat 
Spangled Banner” to an enthusiastic audi 
ence already on its feet Then the chair 
were removed and the ball began, wh 
was continued almost until dawn 

After the concert the union entertained 
the various officials, prominent guests and 
their ladies at supper in the smaller hall 


It was nearly midnight when Mr. Jame 
’ } T | +4 , 
Beggs, president of the Union, eloquently 


described its rise, its progress t the time 
when to-day it has a membership of con 
° . ~ pinata ’ 

siderably over five thousand. Then he in 


troduced Henry Daniel Beissenherz, wl 

was the Union’s first president, in 1864 and 
had come from Indianapolis to be present 
This gray-haired veteran told the story ot 
the humble way in which a few men had 
endeavored to improve the social as well as 


[Continued on page 2] 
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WALTER HENRY HALL 


Newly Appointed Professor of Choral and Church Music at Columbia University 
and Conductor of the University Festival Chorus, Which Introduced Elgar’s 
“The Music Makers” to New York Last Week. (See Page 5) 





HIGGINSON TO LEAVE BOSTON SYMPHONY $1,000,000 


Founder and Patron of America s Greatest Orchestra Announces Intentfon to 
Provide for It After His Death—-Memorable Incident of Session of National 
Federation of Music School Societies in Boston 


Bureau of Musical America, Mr. Higginson was followed by David 
No. 120 Boylston Street, Mannes, who in addressing the meeting 
Boston, April 20, 1913. spoke of the standards now necessary 1n 


the teaching ot mt especially in settle- 


NE of the memorable incidents of the isang 
O ; ; ; ments. He said that we must return to the 
musical season of 1912-13 took pla 


days when there was no such avalanche of 
at the evening session of the ational studies as there are at this time: that we 
Federatiot f Music School Societies at must learn to discard ale practice at the 
tee Pembroke Hiek Sekeel when Mai eginning and insist on the harmonic basis 
= | ol pie as n the early pieces, or studies, whi h is also 
henry ginson, the principal speaket etter basis for the hand, so far at least 
f the evening, in an informal address told is the piano is concerned. Mr. Mannes 
f the founding and the development of complimented Mr. Higginson and the or- 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and chestr: of whi h, he said, everyone had 
# ve —~ n to be proud. He then said he 
mis plans for the future of tha ‘gatas wished that such orchestras instead of go- 
tion. He expressed his intention of leaving ing on tours would remain in the city and 
a bequest of $1,000,000 for the maintenance’ give concerts that would be open to ¢! 
of the rchestra which he originated and great public which is ordinarily without the 
which has become so famous. He began by means of hearing such music. 
complimenting the orchestra he South Major Higginson rose immediately and 
End Music School; its conducto1 \rthur said that he, also, wished very much to 
Sheperd, and Clement Lenom, the first have the orchestra benefit all the peopl 
clarinetist f the Symphony Orchestra, He wished it were possible for Mr 
and the nductor of the chorus of the Mannes’s suggestion to be carried out, but 
South End Music School, and then pro —_ 


ceeded with his reminiscences [Continued.on page 40] 
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FEDERATED CLUBS OF 
NATION IN CONCLAVE 


Delegates from Every State Present 
as Biennial Meeting Opens in 
Chicago 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, April 22, 1913. 
[By Telegraph] 

ELEGATES from every State in the 
Union, California especially being 
represented by a large number, have gath- 
ered in Chicago for the biennial meeting 
of the National Il ederation of Musical 
Clubs. The sessions opened yesterday with 
a National Board meeting, mectine of the 
credential committee and delegates in the 
Congress Hotel and a reception to the 

delegates at the Art Institute 
In the evening, the delegates attended 
either the grand opera performance of 
“Crispino e la Comare” or the Ysaye re 
cital. To-day’s business session opened in 
the Florentine room of the Congress Hotel. 
with invocation and address of welcome by 
the Rev. Herman Page, rector of St. Paul’s 
Ipiscopal Church, of Chicago. Dr. Page 
spoke of the vast importance of the work 
being done by the Federation in awaken 
ing widespread appreciation of music in 
American life. He said that, though Chi 
cago had. been known as a city of com 
merce and manufacture and not as a cen 
ter of music and art, it was nevertheless 
the first city in America to have an orche: 
tra endowed not only by men of wealth but 
by popular subscriptions, which in itself 
speaks much for the musical taste of th 
people. He said there was no greater thine 
than to teach people to know and love 
music, and that was the task of the 
lederation of Musical Clubs It is thet 
work to give thought and time to the train 
ing of the student as it is by the profes 
sional and not the amateur that lastine 

work is done 

Following this address, short addresses 
of welcome were made by Mrs. James $ 
Moore, president of the Amateur Musical 
Club of Chicago and Mrs. Emil W. Ritter, 
president of the Lakeview Musical Club 
Mrs. Julius E. Kinney, president of the 
-ational Federation, responded. She de 
clared that it was particularly fitting that 
this biennial should be held in Chicago, as 
the Iederation had its origin here through 
the efforts of its first leader, Mrs. Theo- 


‘done sLhomas. She said it was the duty 


of the rational body to look to the greatest 
vood ‘of the greatest number, and this was 
the work jthe Federation was trying to ac 
complish.! To provide good music is the 
way to dwaken real love for it. Begin 
with the/children and have good music in 
school ‘settlements and otherwise in 
crowded communities. It is necessary to 
vet municipal authorities interested in pro 
moting the cause by endowing schools and 
conservatories of music It is a known 
fact that, where city or government sup 
port has been given, popular demand for 
music has more than equaled the supply. 


Opera in English Will Kill Cabarets, Says 
Mme. Ziegler 


Cuicaco, April 22.—“By its cultivation 
of the public taste, opera in English will 
keep the people away trom cabarets and 
cheap vaudeville,” said Mme. Anna E-. 
Ziegler to-day in her address on the work 
of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Grand Opera in English before the con 
vention of the National Federation of Mu 
sical Clubs Mme. Ziegler is secretary of 
the Opera in English Society. “Our aim 
is to arouse a national spirit,” she said 
“Every country has a right to its own lan 
guage America’s rich men dont like to 
contribute to the opera because it is not 
sung in English, and they cannot under 
stand it. Our society has met with consid- 
erable success thus far, as the Boston Opera 
House, the Chicago Opera Company and 
the Metropolitan Opera House have co- 
yperated with us in producing opera in 
English.’ E. R. M. 
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Making Small 
Things Great in 
Opera Singing 


How Marie Mattfeld Individualizes 
and Vitalizes the Minor Parts 
She Plays at the Metropolitan— 
Little Details that Count for 
Much—“‘Lieder’”? Singing as a 
‘‘Tuning-up” Process for Opera 


O be great in small things is not one 
of the least significant indications of 
genius. But whether or not humanity at 
large has come to accept this fact as a 
truism it is not altogether the instinctive 
impulse of most mortals to cultivate 
their figurative laurels in precisely such 
a fashion. Least of all is it the case 
with opera singers who, whatever the 
nature of their artistic capabilities, usually 
confront the world with imposingly alti- 
tudinous ambitions. Three-fourths of op- 
era singers are scintillant luminaries in 
their own estimation if not in point of ac- 
tuality. An exceptional singer once ob- 
served that there were no such things as 
minor parts but only minor artists who 
failed to rise to their opportunities—and 
this artist became quite as exceptional by 
virtue of such an admission as he was 
through his professional achievements. 


Unfortunately the fact remains that most 
of those deputed to petty posts in operatic 
productions cannot quite reconcile them- 
selves to the idea that their labors are in 
any sense worthy of their best efforts. 
Hence they play minor roles indeed 

The opera-going public of New York is 
annually made familiar with some who 
exemplify this tendency. But it is likewise 
favored with a few instances of the very 
opposite. It hears a “minor” artist 
(“minor” only because the parts to which 
she is habitually appointed are short) of 
the first rank, a real fixed star, in the per- 
son of the German soprano, Marie Matt- 
feld. Seldom is she on the stage for a 
protracted space, and yet, in the manner 
in which she individualizes and gives 
vitality to various small characters, she 
creates impressions that remain strangely 
indelible. Whoever would realize forcibly 
what a distinctive artistic personality is 
Mme. Mattfeld need but ask himself what 
the comic scenes of the second act of 
“K6nigskinder” would be with some one 
else to impersonate the Stablemaid. 

3ut all this does not imply that the 
singer is one of those who, having suc- 
ceeded to her satisfaction in a given 
sphere, is content to remain in tranquil and 
blissful contemplation of what she has ac- 
complished. True, she asks neither to be 
an Isolde, a Violetta nor an Elektra. But 
then she has only about a half a dozen dif- 
ferent things to do in the whole course of 
a Metropolitan season and her répertoire 
is stocked to the extent of a hundred parts. 

“And really it does become so disheart- 
ening after a while,” she told a representa- 
tive of MusicaAL AMERICA a few days ago, 
interrupting for a few moments her pack- 
ing for the journey to Atlanta with the 
opera company. “I long and pray for an 
opportunity to do more than I have been 
doing, but it seems never to come. Per- 
haps I should feel less eager if the public 
and the newspapers were not so kind to 
me as they have been rigi.: along. But 
that very kindness makes it doubly hard. 
One requires a good deal of self-assertive- 
ness in the operatic field. You have to 
push yourself forward, to impress people 
in charge with the sense of your own 1m- 
portance. Of course, you need this quality 
in almost every walk of life. But in work 
such as this its absence makes itself par- 
ticularly strongly felt. Somehow or other 
[ have not got this quality. 


Waited Long for ‘‘Magdalena”’ 


“Do you know, it took years before I 
succeeded in getting them to give me Mag- 
dalena in ‘Meistersinger.’ True, I sang it 
in the days when Dippel was manager but 
afterward when I appealed for an oppor- 
tunity I was always told that it could not 
be. First one singer had it, then another 
and nothing ever occurred to afford me an 
opportunity. Then one day this Winter 
the artist who had been filling the part 
was, for some reason or other, prevented 
from appearing. I was asked to substitute 
for her at two hours’ notice. How happy 
I was I cannot tell you! I knew the part 
well, though I had not sung it in years, 
and I felt so confident of myself that I 
took only a brief look at my score. No 
orchestra rehearsal—only a few minutes 
at the piano with Mr. Hertz—and then I 
went before the audience. 





























A Family Council; Marie Mattfeld, Her Hus- 
band and a Friend, in Their New York 
ome 


“T was most happy over the success I 
had in the part, but I do not see any rea- 
son for any one to be surprised over it. 
A character like this requires a German to 
play it, for its whole spirit is so strongly 
German! Those little details that seem 
to add to the realism of the part come 
quite naturally to me when I am on the 
stage. I do not know exactly beforehand 
what things I am going to do before the 
opera is under way and every detail of ac- 
tion is the result of the way I am actually 
feeling the part at this or that moment. 
One ghould always live the character, no 
matter how small it may be. When at the 
beginning of ‘Meistersinger’ the congrega- 
tion is leaving the church and Magdalena 
stops to shake hands and talk briefly with 
one of her neighbors she should act in a 
way that seems to convey the impression 
that she is sorry she eannot accompany 
the other woman, but that she is obliged to 
attend to Eva. ‘My little Eva is talking 
for a moment and I cannot leave her here 
alone’ is what I say to the one I am talk- 
ing to. Yes, I actually say those words 
aloud. I always speak to those with whom 
I am supposed to be quietly talking. I 
start real serious little conversations about 
what is going on according to the story at 
that moment. That is one of the best ways 
to get into the right mood of a part irre- 
spective of how small that part may be. 

“And if singers would only appreciate 





Mme. Mattfeld at the Ship’s "Phone on Her 
Way to Europe 


the importance of little details how much 
would be gained! It does not really take 
such a great amount of imagination to 
think of them. Suppose, for instance, one 
is playing a scene in which she is supposed 
to be sweeping a room. Doesn’t it seem 
foolish just to pass the broom over the 
floor a few times and nothing further? 
Would there not be a notable gain in real- 
ism if the singer were to go through the 
action of gathering all the dust together 
in a little heap just as one would really 
do in cleaning a room? It seems so little, 
but such little things mean so much in the 
end! 

“When I say I should like to sing larger 
parts I am thinking of Magdalena as a 
good-sized role. I was so sorry they had 
to cut down ‘Cyrano’ in a way that elimin- 
ated several things I had to do. It almost 
seems as if, when you are doing a short 
part and a cut has to be made you are 
invariably the one to suffer. But I was 
happy to do this role because I enjoy sing- 
ing in English—so long as it is not a trans- 
lation from something else—and find it 
quite easy to enunciate clearly.” 

Mme. Mattfeld has yet to become known 
as a lieder singer in this country. If she 


A Playful Moment with Enrico Caruso While 
Touring with the Opera Company 


has not done it thus far it is only because 
her contract with the Metropolitan forbids 
her such extraneous activities and not for 
any want of ability or previous experience. 
‘Lieder’? Singing to Warm Up the Voice 


“T often did lieder singing at home in 
Germany,” she related, “and what is more 
I was told I did it well. One tires of sing- 
ing opera the whole time, and then what 
a pleasure to sing some Brahms, some 
Schubert and some Schumann for a 
change. Whenever I want to ‘warm up’ 
my voice before going to the opera J do 
so not by going through the music of the 
role I am about to sing, but by sitting down 
at my piano and going through some 
Brahms or some Schumann. Only a few 
days ago a friend of mine, who is a splen- 
did pianist, was here and we decided to 
try over a few songs. Instead of a few 
minutes we spent hours at it. I could not 
tear myself away. One song seemed to 
urge me on to another. I think my idea 
of warming up the voice with lieder is a 
plan that might be advantageously fol- 
lowed by many opera singers. Moreover, 
it ought to help them as far as pure sing- 
ing is concerned, for a song with a mere 
piano accompaniment will set forth the 
smallest faults of production and expres- 
sion. In an opera house the size of the 
auditorium and the noise of a large or- 
chestra allow them to overlook these 
things. A little lieder practice would help 
them greatly in acquiring refinement.” 


H. F. P. 





20,000 CELEBRATE 
OUTH ANNIVERSARY 
QF MUSICAL UNION 


[Continued from page 1] 


business conditions of the working mu- 
sician in New York. He told how the 
average salary of a musician who played 
in concert or opera at that time was only 
from $7 to $8 a week, a sum wholly inade- 
quate to enable a man to support a family, 
except he had other sources of income. He 
described the miserable condition of the 
musicians in the army bands after the war. 
The president next called on Victor Her- 
bert, who made a most felicitous address, 
expressing his pride at being present and 
at having assisted in conducting such a 
splendid orchestra that had played so finely 
without any rehearsal. Then, in his whole- 
souled way, Mr. Herbert paid a magnificent 
compliment to Mr. Stransky, whom he 
eulogized as one of the greatest conductors 
of our time. He also paid a most graceful 
compliment to Mme. Voigt, the soloist of 
the evening, and wound up with a hu- 
morous reference to the wonderful audi- 
ence, “most of which,” he said, “was out 
on the street! Even the Mayor, as well as 
the Police Commissioner, had to listen to 
the concert from the outside.” Mr. Her- 
bert received an ovation. 

\lexander Bremer, the president of the 
Union in 1902 followed Mr. Herbert with 
an impressive and interesting historical ad- 
dress, at the conclusion of which he pre- 
sented to the president a silver loving-cup, 
that had belonged to the Union in olden 
days. Other speakers followed. As those 
who attended the banquet pased out the 
ball was at its height in the main hall. 

Thus the first of a series of functions 
commemorating this event came to a most 
happy conclusion. On the following Tues- 


day and Wednesday nights dinners were 
held at the headquarters of the union, at 
which, however, only the members of the 
Union were present. 

The officers of the Union, as well as the 
officials who arranged this memorable cele- 





—Photo by Aime Dupont. 
Mme. Louise B. Voigt, Who Sang with Strik- 
ing Success Before 12,000 Persons in the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory in the Fes- 
tival Given to Celebrate the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Musical Protective Union 


bration, especially rank J. Hauser and 
Charles B. Wilson, are entitled to the highest 
credit for the manner in which the arrange- 
ments were made, so that not the slightest 
unpleasant incident, not the slightest ac- 
cident disturbed the harmony and the good 
fellowship of this most memorable oc- 
casion. : 

No such demonstration, either of a mu- 
sical character or arranged by a labor or- 
ganization, has ever been witnessed in this 
city before. 5 ew We 


Paderewski to Write Concerto for Fritz 
Kreisler 


Fritz Kreisler and Paderewski spent 
several weeks together last Summer at 
the same watering-place in Eastern Switzer- 
land and Kreisler suggested that Pad- 
erewski should write a violin concerto for 
him. Paderewski took the matter under 
advisement and it is likely that he will 
do what Mr. Kreisler has asked. There 
is little chance, however, that Mr. Kreisler 
will have the work for his tour in America 
next Winter as Paderewski has been so 
occupied with concert work that he has 
had little time to devote to composition. 
Kreisler may, however, play Felix Wein- 
gartner’s Violin Concerto which he brought 
out in Europe last Fall. 


Geraldine Farrar a Possible Metropolitan 
“Carmen” 


It is definitely settied that Geraldine 
Farrar will create the title rdle in Gior- 
dano’s new opera, “Madame Sans-Géne,” 
at the Metropolitan Opera during the sea- 
son of 1913-1914, and there is also a possi- 
bility that Miss Farrar will essay the rdle 
of Carmen. It is said that both Mr. Gatti 
Casazza and Mr. Toscanini are anxious to 
have her sing the role of the Spanish 
cigarette girl, and she has long cherished 
an ambition to play the part. 





Operatic Exodus to Europe Begins 


First of the Metropolitan Opera artists 
to depart for Europe were Jacques Urlus, 
tenor; Carl Braun, basso, and Willy 
Buers, baritone, who, not having to make 
the trip with the rest of the company to 
\tlanta, sailed last Saturday on the George 
Washington of the North German Lloyd 
line. 

Georgio Polacco, the Italian con- 
ductor, sailed on the Amerika at the same 
time, and Margherita Pezzatini, premiére 
danseuse, was another passenger on the 
Amerika, 
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GREAT PAGEANT IN NASHVILLE TO HAVE REAL PARTHENON FOR BACKGROUND 


Perfect Replica of the Ancient Hellenic Temple to Be Setting for Imposing Drama of Gods and Goddesses, Nymphs and Fairies —-Music by Frederic 
Henkel, Local Composer, Contains Choruses for 800 Voices —A Strictly Nashville Affair in Principals, Chorus and Orchestra—Many Other 
Musical Events During Five-day Festival 











Above: The Par- 
thenon, Only Re- 
Plica of the Gre- 
cian Art Trt- 


Marie Trebling, One of the Sidney Hirsch, Author and wy? rf ” . > 4 

Choric Dancers of the Pageant Director of the Pageant Pageant will 
Take Placeitn 
Front of It. 


|, apenas: TeNnN., April 21.—An 
event which will probably draw the 
attention of the artistically inclined people 
of America will take place in Nashville, 
May 5 to 10. At that time a Greek pa- 
geant drama, “Fire Regained,” will be 
given, the leading artists of the city taking 
part. The author, Sidney Hirsch, himself 
a Nashville man who has achieved success 
as an art critic, will be in charge of the 
pageant which has been especially written 


and arranged for the occasion. A _ large 


orchestra composed of local musicians, 
twenty-six choruses comprising 800 voices, 
together with the principals will form the 
active working forces for the pageant 
which promises to be the most out-of-the- 
ordinary thing of the kind ever attempted 
by this community. 

“One of the especial features of the 
pageant will be its pure Greek setting, 
made possible by the Parthenon, located 
in one of the large parks of the city. The 
Parthenon is a perfect replica of the an- 
cient Grecian triumph of art, and since its 
erection in Nashville, twelve years ago, 
many artists have made pilgrimages to the 
city for the especial privilege of seeing the 
structure. Long, slightly sloping hillocks 
of grass fall from it on every side, and it 
is on one of these hillocks, immediately in 
front of the east entrance to the building, 
that the drama will take place. With the 
perfectly reproduced, white-columned build- 
ing as a background, the site will be as 
ideal for a Greek drama as could be found 
the world over. Many thousand strangers 
from other States are expected in Nash- 
ville for the event. 

The pageant is costing something like 
$10,000 to produce, the costumes alone be- 
ing a large item in the expense account 
Because of the wide advertisement the 
pageant is giving the city, many merchants 
have put their shoulder to the wheel and a 
large share of the expense is being borne 
by them. The remainder falls to the lot 
of the Nashville clubs, the members of 
which have gotten behind the movement 
with vim and determination. However, it 
is more than possible that, when the re- 
ceipts and disbursements are tallied it will 
he found there is a balance in the treasury 
to the credit of the clubs. One of the 


largest moving picture concerns in the 





country has contracted to take pictures of 
the drama, paying the clubs $2,000 for the 
privilege. Thus and in other ways the 
pageant will probably pay for itself. 


Greek Divinities to Parade 


Every morning during the season the 
pageant is in progress those taking part in 
it will parade in old Greek fashion through 
the principal business and residence sec- 
tions of the city. In the late afternoons 
and at night the drama itself will be given, 
heing repeated in this way several times 
daily in order to accommodate the large 
crowds. The idea of Greek gods and god- 
desses, nymphs, fairies and other eerie 
people parading the busy streets of an 
American city in modern times is no doubt 
somewhat novel, but Americans like nov- 
elty. 

Every man and woman, boy and girl in 
the pageant is well known locally and much 
of the interest awakened in it is due to the 
personal popularity of the principals and 
chorus members. Among those who are 
leading the movement are Sidney Hirsch, 
author of the drama; Frederic Arthur 
Henkel, composer and director of the 
choruses and orchestra: Mrs. Benton Mc- 
Millan, leading woman in the drama; 
Pauline Sherwood Tounsend, under whose 
direction the pageant is being staged, and 
Charles C. Washburn and Lewis Sperry, 
who will take leading parts in the drama. 
Many other Nashville people have given 
their time and support unstinfedly to the 
affair, among them being Mrs. Katherine 
P. Wright, whose interest in everything 
artistic can alwavs be counted upon. The 
Nashville Art Association has taken a 
foremost interest in the promotion of the 
enterprise. 

Nashville people are planning to make a 
week of the event, musically speaking, 
many local concerts being arranged for 
that season The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra has heen engaged for two days 
of pageant week, the concerts to be given 
in Centennial Park where the pageant will 
be held. The music for the pageant will be 
one of its most attractive features. 

Composer Henkel’s Work 

Mr. Henkel, composer and director of 
the music, has really done a remarkable 
piece of work. He has absorbed the he- 
roic motif of the drama and embodied it 
in simple and noble form. The story 
deals with Athzne and the other Greek 






Mrs. Brenton McMillan, 
Who Takes the Leading 
Réle in the Greek Drama 
Pageant 


Frederic Henkel, 


gods and the arrangement of music in 
complete harmony with the play has been 
no small task. The eight hundred singers 
in the choruses have improved with each 
rehearsal. 

Richness of color and_stateliness of 
rhythm are characteristics of the mu- 
sic. It is religious in character and 
feeling and moves directly to the climax. 
In no instance is the theme divergent from 
the drama. Mr. Henkel is the progressive 
type of musician who counts neither time 
nor labor too great to give to any enter 
prise which will promote his art. He is 
State president of the National Organists’ 
Association. 

Mr, Hirsch has been especially fortunate 
in securing the services of Pauline Sher- 
wood Townsend as. dramatic. director. 
Miss Townsend is director of expression 
at a local college and since coming to 
Nashville she, too, has been a “moving 
spirit” in every public enterprise. At va- 
rious times Miss Townsend has directed 
several of the most superb pageants ever 
produced in the South. 


Corbitt photo 





Composer and Director of the Music 


Leading Réle for Ex-Governor’s Wife 


In the selection of Mrs. Benton McMil- 
lan for the principal réle ancther for- 
tunate note has been sounded, Mrs. Mc- 
Millan being possesed of strong dramatic 
ability, magnetic personality and an ex- 
ceptionally fine stage presence. She is the 
wife of the Hon. Benton McMillan, a 
former Governor of Tennessee. 

Charles Washburn, another principal in 
the pageant drama, has many friends 
throughout the East, where he has ap- 
peared in recitals frequently. His unique 
success as a singer of children’s songs is 
no more than his popularity as an all 
’round musician. 

In music, drama and personnel it is 
doubtful if a more brilliant pageant could 
be arranged. Certainly no other pageant 
could have the pure Greek setting, for the 
Parthenon in Nashville is the only replica 
of the Greek Parthenon in the world. In- 
cidentally the early weeks in May always 
find Tennessee at its best, so even the out- 
of-doors will be in accord with the spirit 
of the occasion. LAURA Norvett ELtiorr. 





7,000 ATLANTANS AT 
OPERATIC OPENING 


Caruso and Bori in ‘‘Manon Les- 
caut’”? Inaugurate Metropolitan’s 
Fourth Georgia Season 


(By Telegraph to Musicat AMERICA.) 


At Lanta, Ga., April 22.—The fourth 
season of grand opera by the Metropolitan 
company opened brilliantly last night. The 
opera was Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,’ 
with Caruso, Scotti and Bori in the princi- 
pal roles and all of them in their finest 
vocal shape. An audience of about seven 
thousand heard the opera and rewarded the 
artists with the utmost enthusiasm. It is 
estimated that more than a thousand visi 
tors from all parts of the South have come 
to Atlanta for the purpose of hearing the 
various operas to be sung, and all things 
seem to indicate that the present season 


will be the most brilliant that Atlanta has 
seen 

After the opera the artists, the officers 
of the Atlanta Musical Festival Associa- 
tion and many prominent visitors were en 
tertained at the Capital City Club. 

\bout five hundred persons met the train 
that brought Caruso. Bori and Scotti on 
Sunday, while Amato and Hempel were 
also warmly welcomed when they arrived 
the following afternoon 

After last night’s performance, Col. W 
L. Peel, president of the Atlanta Musical 
Festival Association, said that Atlanta 
would be sure of at least a week of grand 
opera every year LK. S 


Aborns Likely to Manage City Club’s 
Opera 


That Milton and Sargent Aborn will be 
invited by the opera committee of the City 
Club to assume the management of the 
popular operatic enterprise to be started 
by the club at the Century Theater, New 
York, next October was ‘indicated this 
week. The plan, as already announced, is 
for thirty-five weeks of grand opera at 
popular prices to be undertaken with both 
the moral and material support of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 
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well—‘‘ Magic Flute’s”’ 





FINAL CURTAIN AT METROPOLITAN 


“Boris” and ‘“‘Cyrano”’ Included Among Last Performances of 

Season—Caruso and Farrar Make a Joint Speech of Fare- 
Ninth Performance 
Charms in ‘‘ Don Pasquale ”’ 


Bori Again 








ITH performances of the season’s 

one great novelty, “Boris Godou- 
now,” at the matinée, and a popular-priced 
“Aida” in the evening, the curtain was rung 
down last Saturday on the season of I912- 
13 at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

It was highly appropriate that the last 
subscription performance of the season 
should be devoted to the most important 
Mous- 


wonderful opera attracted an 


artistic contribution of the season. 
sorgsky’s 
overflowing audience Saturday and the vol- 
ume of applause, heavy as it was from the 
very start, increased as the afternoon wore 
on. When the last curtain fell almost the 
entire audience remained for some time to 
call the singers before the curtain and give 
final vent to its enthusiasm. 

The performance was, perhaps, the most 
finished and inspiring that the masterpiece 
has had thus far. Mr. Didur quite sur- 
passed himself in the title role and enacted 
with gripping force the hallucination and 
the death scenes. Mr. Althouse was in fine 
voice as Dinutri, Mme. Homer was a su- 
perb Marina, while Messrs. Rothier, de 
Segurola, Bada and Mmes. Case, Sparkes 
and Duchéne completed the cast most satis- 
factorily. The chorus again threw itself 
with whole-souled fervor into the thrilling 
ensembles—ensembles which in dramatic 
quality and musical grandeur rank second 
only to Wagner—while Mr. Toscanini once 
more gave a superb reading of the orches- 
tral score. 

A Medallion for Amato 


The other novelty of the season, the 
Damrosch-Henderson “Cyrano,” had _ its 
fifth and last performance. on Wednesday 
evening of last week before an audience of 
fair size. It marked the farewell appear- 
ance of the season of Pasquale Amato, 
whose performance of the title role is the 
one thing in the opera to make a lasting 
and striking impression unless one except 
the entirely charming impersonation of 
Roxane by Frances Alda. It was Mme. 
\lda’s last appearance of the season also 
and both she and Amato were at their best. 

Mr. Amato sang with his customary op- 
ulence and nobility of tone and his acting 
of Cyrano’s death scene was poignantly ef- 
fective. After the second act Mr. Amato 
was presented with a silver medallion rep- 
resenting himself in the make-up of Cy- 
rano, designed by his friend, G. Fiaccarini. 
The baritone appeared to be much affected 
by the tribute and by the stormy applause 
of the audience. Messrs. Martin, Reiss, 
Hinshaw and Griswold occupied their 
usual roles most satisfyingly, and Mr. 
Hertz led the orchestra with fine enthu- 
siasm. The production of “Cyrano” has 
been entirely creditable to its authors and 
to the Metropolitan, and though there has 
been no overwhelming public interest 
shown in it it is quite likely that it will be 
heard again once or twice next season. 

Caruso-Farrar Farewell 

Caruso and Geraldine Farrar bade fare 
well jointly on Friday evening in a per- 
formance of “Tosca” that naturally 
jammed the theater as it has seldom been 
jammed before. With them Antonio Scotti 
also sang for the last time of the season 
and all three gave thrilling interpretations 
of their roles. After the curtain in the 
third act nearly half the audience remained 
and called the soprano and the tenor back 
time after time. Finally some one called 
for a speech and the demand was taken up 
all over the house. “I thank you for your 
goodness. Good night!’ said Caruso ina 
way that indicated that the mental stress 
of singing was as nothing to that involved 
in speech-making. The audience laughed 
and cheered. Miss larrar not only voiced 
her own thanks but saw to it that Caruso 
did not escape until he had done his share. 

The German finale to the season was 
supplied this year not by a Wagnerian 
work but by Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” the 
popularity of which has remained undimin 
ished. The audience which heard its ninth 
performance on Thursday afternoon of last 
week was one of exceptional size. From 
a glance at the throng which filled the lob 
bies the uninformed might readily have 
concluded that the occasion was a Caruso 
matinée. There was hearty enthusiasm in 
abundance and fully three-fourths of the 
hearers must have been conversant with 
the German language, for none of Papa- 
geno’s witticisms failed to call forth sallies 
of laughter. 


The performance itself was, on the 
whole, altogether admirable. Mme. Gad- 
ski sang Pamina beautifully, Mr. Braun’s 
Sarastro was profoundly impresive in vo- 
cal splendor, nobility and distinction of 
style, Mme. Hempel’s Queen of the Night 
seemed more scintillatingly brilliant than 
ever and Mr, Goritz’s Papageno was alto- 
gether inimitable. Praise must also be ac- 
corded Mr. Griswold’s Sprecher. By his 
eloquent delivery of the few lines that fall 
to his share in the first act he succeeds in 
informing the role with an importance 
which it would assuredly lack at the hands 
of any but an artist of the highest rank. 

The one new element in the performance 
was the Tamino of Mr. Urlus. His last 
Metropolitan appearance of the season also 
marked his first performance of this role 
on any stage. Eminently satisfying in ap- 
pearance and action though he was, the 
distinguished Wagnerian tenor cannot be 
accepted as a Mozart singer of the highest 
rank on the strength of the performance in 


question. His singing lacked the elegance, 
the suavity of style and the unbroken 
smoothness of delivery essential to Mozart. 
He sang too often with the full power of 
his voice when such amplitude of volume 
was unnecessary and seemed frequently in- 
tent upon infusing into this music a sort of 
Waenerian dramatic fervor which is for- 
eign to its character. Moreover, he was 
not insistently true to the pitch and sang 
most of his “picture aria” flat. With in- 
creased familiarity with the part Mr. Urlus 
may subsequently appear in it to better ad- 
vantage. 
Bori Again a Fascinating ‘‘Norina’”’ 


Judging from the big audience which 
greeted “Don Pasquale” on Thursday eve- 
ning this old comic opera has such drawing 
power as fo indicate that the management 
made a mistake in not reviving it earlier in 
the season. With Arturo Toscanini wield- 
ing his baton like a magic wand, the mel- 
odic beauties of the score were magnified 
and the primitive elements so _ concealed 
that they seemed to have been whisked 
away entirely. 

Had Donizetti himself come back to 
earth long enough to watch this perform- 
ance he could scarcely have wished for 
more: satisfying interpretations of his roles 
than those given by Lucrezia Bori, Antonio 
Scotti and Pini-Corsi. Miss Bori was 
again a Norina of ravishing personal charm 
and innate gifts as a comedienne, while her 
facile singing of the brilliant lines was en- 
tirely to the taste of the audience. Indeed, 


the applause for her big second act aria was 
so protracted as to hold up the perform- 
ance. High comedy of the most amusing 
sort was supplied by Mr. Scotti, as Dr. 
Malatesta, as also by Mr. Pini-Corsi, in 
the tile role. Mr. Macnez won a round of 
applause with his “Serenade.” 


Lila Robeson as ‘‘Amneris’’ 


Instead of its usual function of opening 
the Metropolitan season “Aida” received 
the honor of being the closing opera, and 
the Verdi work was heard by a big throng. 
Not only did the Egyptian pageant opera 
serve as a valedictory vehicle for Emmy 
Destinn and Messrs. Martin, Gilly and de 
Segurola, but it provided a first hearing 
for Lila Robeson in the part of Amuneris. 
This American contralto’s performance was 
one of many virtues, being especially ac- 
ceptable on the dramatic side, and, added 
to the singer’s Witch, in “K6nigskinder,’ 
and her Brooklyn trial as Ortrud, it proved 
that she is to be counted upon as a reliable, 
intelligent artist. Miss Destinn repeated 
her supremely expressive Aida, and it is 
hard to recall any singing during the sea- 
son of more ethereal beauty than_her de- 
livery of the “O Patria Mia,” in the Nile 
scene. 

Mr. Martin showed what an admirable 
performance of Radames we may al- 
ways expect to hear from this American 
tenor, making a truly imposing conqueror 
in the triumphal procession. Messrs. Gilly 
and de Segurola were highly effective in 
their usual roles. 





HOME AUDIENCE MAKES 
IDOL OF JOHN POWELL 


Richmond Pianist Thrills His Hearers, 
Especially in a Composition of 
His Own—Fifteen Recalls 
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John Powell and His Sister and First 
Teacher, Mrs. J. S. Brackenbrough, 
at Beethoven’s Tomb in Vienna 


RicHMOND, VA., April 11.—Before an au 
dience which fairly idolized him John 
Powell, the Richmond pianist, gave a con- 
cert in his home city last Thursday night 
that will long live in the memory of his 
hearers. lle was greeted with storms of 
acclamation, 

lhe program opened with the Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 2, in A Major. Notable 
in this great composition was the noble 
largo, which had a truly wonderful inter- 
pretation. For several reasons Mr. Powell's 
own Variations and Double Fugue upon a 
Theme by Frederick C. Hahr was of un- 
usual interest. The reviewer is almost at 
a loss for words to describe the remarkable 
treatment of this work. It has been our 
privilege to hear Mr, Powell many times 
in both private and public performances, 
but never has his almost miraculous technic 
or deep delving into the beauties of the 
tonal world affected us so deenlv or con- 
vinced us so thoroughly that he is indeed 
a master of his art. Next in order came 
Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor, over whose 
rocky path so many musical pilgrims have 
stumbled, fallen and been lost, but the dif 
ficulties of which meant nothing to this 
artist. The program concluded with Cho 
pin’s Sonata in B Minor. 

\Ir. Powell was recalled some fifteen 
times, giving several encores and receiving 
gorgeous floral tributes. G. W. J., Jr. 
Percy Hemus Returns to Concert Field 

After a three years’ absence Percy He 
mus, the well-known baritone, has returned 
to the New York field. He is making some 
what of a specialty of English songs and 
songs by American composers, and has car 
ried enunciation and dramatic interpreta- 


tion to a-high point of excellence. He has 
recently sung at the Theater Club, at the 
Rubinstein Club, where he appeared on the 
program with Mischa Elman, and he was 
also heard recently in dramatic readings at 
the Musicians’ Club. Mr. Hemus has been 
making a thorough study of “The Raven” 
of Poe, in its several musical settings, as a 
dramatic reading, and in the last few weeks 
has given it seven times in Mr. Bergh’s set- 
ting with the composer at the piano. 


DUNCAN CHILDREN DROWNED 


Little Son and Daughter of American 
Dancer Lost in Paris Tragedy 

Paris, April 20.——Two children of Isi- 
dora Duncan, the American dancer, with 
their governess, Annie Sims, an English 
woman, met death by drowning yesterday, 
when the automobile in which they were 
driving to Versailles ran off the Pont de 
Neuilly at Levallois-Perret, just outside 
Paris, and fell into the Seine. The chauf- 
feur whose name is Masserand escaped 
death. The automobile had been brought 
to a stop by another car coming from the 
opposite direction and the chauffeur had 
descended to start the carburetor. As the 
power had not been turned off the ma- 
chine started abruptly and gained headway 
so quickly that the chauffeur was unable 
to regain his seat. With no guiding hand 
the automobile left the roadway and ran 
off the embankment into the river. The 
hodies were recovered. 

Miss Duncan is in terrible despair and 
announces that she intends to leave the 
stage and devote the rest of her life to 
caring for the poor and sick as a hospital 
nurse. She has one child left. Of the two 
who were drowned the elder, six years old, 
was a girl, Dorothea, or “Didie,’ as she 
was called, and the other a sturdy boy, 
Patrick, aged three. 

The accident followed a triumphant ap- 
pearance by Miss Duncan at the Chatelet 
Theater on Friday night when she was 
called time after time before the curtain 
after her performance. 


Los Angeles Applauds Olga Steeb After 
Two Years’ Absence 

Los ANGELES, April 14.—After two years 
of absence Olga Steeb returned to the Los 
\ngeles concert stage last week in a pro- 
gram which displayed her varied abilities 
in no weak light. Her selections were 
taken from Bach-Busoni, Paradies, Haydn, 
Raff, Beethoven, Chopin, Keefer, Liszt and 
Schoenefeld Miss Steeb has a wonder- 
fully developed technic, brilliancy and a 
large, virile tone At the same time she 
has a fund of sentiment which, it must be 
admitted, is a bit overdrawn at times. But 
that is a matter which, doubtless, time will 
cure. The audience was generous, with 
well-earned applause. W. F. G. 


Mme. Cottrelly Returns to Operetta to 
Celebrate Anniversary 

Mme. Mathilde Cottrelly returned to her 
old love when she appeared in operetta at 
the Casino Theater for a single matinée 
performance on April 16. She plaved Pal- 
matica in “The Beggar Student.” Twenty- 
five years ago Mme. Cottrelly was the stage 
director, costume designer and _ soubrette 
of the original production of the piece by 
the McCaull Opera Company. Mme. Cot- 
trelly gave up her own matinée in “The 
Five Frankforters” in order to observe the 
jubilee. 


WASHINGTON ORCHESTRA 
GIVES CLOSING CONCERT 


Charles Anthony a Brilliant Soloist— 
Funds Needed to Maintain Sym- 
phony Organization 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 16—The 
final concert of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra series took place here on April 
15, when Charles Anthony, pianist, was the 
soloist. He played the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo with brilliant effect. A feature of 
exceptional interest was the music of the 
first act of the Symphonic Ballet Opera 
“Atlantis,” the drama by Mrs. Christian 
Hemmick, a local society woman, and the 
music by Louie Van Gaertner. Though 
making no pretense to be a conductor Mr. 
Van Gaetner directed this composition to 
good advantage. The final selection by the 
program was the overture to “Tannhauser,” 
which was given with brilliancy and power. 

Under the leadership of Heinrich Ham 
mer the Washington Symphony Orchestra 
has shown marked improvement during the 
past season. It has not reached the artistic 
position that the directors nor the music 
loving public desire, but this can be attained 
only by establishing a fund for its per 
manent support. With this in view the 
management is conducting a campaign to 
raise by subscription the sum of $60,000. A 
goodly sum has already been subscribed, 
but much more is necessary before concerts 
for next season can be considered, 


W. H. 


GEORGE HARRIS, JR., AS “FAUST” 


American Tenor Learned Difficult Réle 
in Berlioz Work on Short Notice 


Cuicaco, April 21.—In MusicaL AMER- 
ICA two weeks ago, in the account of the 
appearance of George Harris, Jr., with the 
Apollo Musical Club in the “Damnation of 
Faust,” by Berlioz, the fact was not men- 
tioned that Mr. Harris had accomplished 
the quite remarkable task of preparing the 
work in less than two weeks. The tenor 
part in the Berlioz “Faust” is no small one, 
and Mr. Harris was familiar only with one 
or two of the biggest passages and knew 
none of the recitatives or ensembles. 

Mr. Harris is something of a pianist be- 
sides being a tenor, so that much of the 
work he could do independent of an ac 
companist. He was able to accomplish a 
great deal on trains with the score open in 
his lap, and made it an especial point to 
know all the ensemble passages entirely by 
ear away from the piano. Mr. Harris has 
just come to the end of a very successful 
season, having had most favorable com- 
ments from newspapers in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. 
He will sail for Europe on May to, where 
he will make an especial point of looking 
up new French songs, and will return in 
\ugust for several engagements in Sep- 
tember 
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“THE MUSIC MAKERS” 
HAS IT'S PREMIERE 


First American Performance by 
Walter Henry Hall’s Chorus 
Snows Elgar at His Best 


RITISH into its own on 
Wednesday evening, April 16, when 
Walter Henry Hall, with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Festival Chorus, brought forward 
works by two of England’s most eminent 
composers, Edward Elgar’s “The Music 
Makers,” this for the first time in America, 
and Arthur Sullivan’s “The Golden Leg- 


music came 


end.” 

Mr. Hall, who has done choral work for 
many years in New York and Brooklyn, has 
cherished a deep-seated admiration for the 
Under 

that 


compositions of Sir Edward Elgar. 


him have been heard several of 


musician’s choral works, and in choosing 


for performance his most recent work, 


“The Music Makers,’ 
year at the Birmingham Festival in Eng- 


which was heard last 


land, he once more did a service for which 

not only Elgarites but the 

world must thank him. 
The production of a new 


entire musical 


work by Elgar 


is a significant occasion in the musical 


world to-day. Through his “Caractacus,” 
“King Olaf,” “The Dream of Gerontius” 
and other choral works, of which “The 
Apostles” and “The Kingdom” have been 
received with less enthusiasm than those 
mentioned first, he has been accorded a 
place among the most eminent of contem- 
porary composers. Departing from the ec- 
clesiastical as subject matter, he chose Ar- 
thur O’Shaughnessys highly imaginative 
ode, “The Music Makers,” for his latest 
work. Many have already rejoiced in the 
fact that the distinguished musician made 
such a selection, among them those anti- 
Elgarites who claim that the English com- 
poser’s music is to be regarded, first, as 
religious ecstasy and, second, as music. 

“The Music Makers” is a short work oc- 
cupying some forty minutes and is written 
for chorus of mixed voices, contralto solo 
and orchestra. The writing for the voices 
needs little comment further than to say 
that it is quite as notably managed as in 
other works Sir Edward has given us. His 
command of the choral manner is perhaps 
unparalleled by any living musician, for he 
knows how to obtain most original effects 
without placing impossibilities on his sing- 
ers, and his knowledge of the art of or 
chestration stands fairly on a par with that 
of Richard Strauss. Ile has shown it once 
“more in this work, in which the instru- 
mentation of every measure is_ handled 
most tellingly. 

There is a richness, a plastic beauty in 
the work that answers the charge of those 
who claim that the music of Elgar is not 
based on the principles of the esthetic. 
Whatever there is that is austere and a 


trifle negative in the other works of the 
English master he has thrown off com 
pletely in “The Music Makers.” Emo 


tionally it is the most wonderfully con 
ceived thing he has done, replete in virtu 
ally every measure with melodic beauty of 
a high order. In short, the work is in 


The section beginning “They had no vi- 
sion amazing” has been happily set for con- 
tralto solo, an ideal medium for the ex- 
pression of the superb lines which occur 
here. In Mildred Potter Mr. Hall had a 
singer whose voice and style are both 
suited to the music and to the text. It was 
a joy to hear a modern musician who can 
write for the voice as Elgar does in this 
solo part. Miss Potter sounded the note 
of mystic power in it and carried it to a 
highly successful conclusion. 

As to the singing of the chorus one can 
but record that Mr. Hall has trained his 
singers as few choral bodies are trained in 
America. To play or sing piantssimo is the 
most difficult ensemble test known. Yet 




























sicians who were present were all agreebly 
surprised with this cantata, a product of 
Victorian England. Sullivan is principally 
known in this country for his incomparable 
operettas, but he had another interest as 
well; this was the creating of choral works 


written in his best and serious style. ‘The 
Golden Legend” is one of them. It is a 
treasury of beautiful, sincere, unaffected 


melody, the kind that the musician of to- 
day who sees nothing worth while but De- 
bussy and Schoénberg calls banal but which 
really says much more that is sane and 
worthy of serious attention than do these 
ultra-modernists. 

The performance, which comprised the 
Prologue, Scenes I, Il, III, IV and the Epi- 


Soloists with Columbia 
University Chorus—To 
the left, Grace Kerns, 
soprano; center, Mil- 
dred Potter, contraito; 


below, left, Herbert 
Witherspoon, basso, 
and, right, Dan 


Beddoe, tenor 








the manner in which these singers did the 
“A breath of our inspiration” with a ppp 
quality was something that might well be 
marveled at. The ending of the ode afte 
the solo lines, “A singer who sings no 
more,’ where the chorus repeats “We are 
the music makers,” as at the beginning of 
the poem, is one of the finest pages Elgar 
has written, one that has an overpowering 
effect obtained with simple means. 

Mr. Hall handled both orchestral and 
choral forces with complete authority In 
a few instances the playing of the orches 
tra was less praiseworthy than the singing 
of the chorus, but this can be pardoned 
readily when it is remembered that in this 
present civilization orchestral r« 
hearsals are luxuries and are not to be had 
without the expenditure of hundreds of 
dollars apiece. 


state of 


The Sullivan Work 

For the Sullivan work the 
addition to Miss Potter, were Grace Kerns, 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Herbert 


soloists, in 


soprano ; 


logue (Scenes V and VI being omitted) 
was admirable and won an enthusiastic re 
sponse from the audience And the re 
markable thing about it was that it did not 
sound old-fashioned in the least The 
opening scene with Lucifer, the female 
chorus of Powers of the Air, and the male 
chorus intoning its Latin chant, is so vividly 
scored from both the orchestral and choral 
standpoints that it holds one constantly. 
Search the entire literature and you will 
find few pieces of legitimate part-writing 
that can compare in dignity, beauty and in 
elevation of spirit with the magnificent 
“OQ Gladsome Light.” This was sung with 
sonority and considerable variety, though a 
little slower tempo would have made it even 
greater in its effect. <A_ sterling piece of 
contrapuntal writing is the scene with the 
pilgrims chanting the “Me receptet Sion 
illa,” while Lucifer sings his sardonic song 
with an accompaniment of -brasses, scored 
with just the right amount of color. The 
I pilogue “God sent his messenger, the rain” 
is another high watermark in English mu 


the climax with his singers was thrilling 

Such beautiful singing as Miss Kerns did 
has not been heard frequently in New York 
even in a season of manifold concerts. 
The part demands a pure quality and a fine 
upper range. Miss Kerns delivered it with 
such sheer loveliness of voice that she won 
her hearers at once. Her singing of “My 
Redeemer and My Lord” and “The Night 
Is Calm” was worthy of unmitigated praise 
and her high A and B flats were such as 
might make envious singers who have been 
in the field far longer. It was a triumph 
for the young singer, who modestly bowed 
her acknowledgments after much applause. 

Mr. Beddoe, who has not been heard here 
in some time, was in his usual fine form 
and won cordial applause for his singing 
of Prince Henry. Miss Potter did the 
short part of Ursula quite as impressively 
as she did the solo in the Elgar work and 
made it stand out as one of the notable 
achievements of the evening. The role of 
Lucifer lies too high for Mr. Witherspoon, 
in spite of which he caught the dramatic 
content of the part with much success. 

The audience was of good size, though 
hardly as large as the excellent perform- 
ance deserved. Mr. Hlall’s work is of a 
nature that is worthy of support and this 
concert was one that will go far to add 

to his reputation as a conductor. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


















Comments of other critics on “The Music 
Makers” : 


Sir Fdward Elgar’s music is conceived in a 
pirit of high dignity It is broad, noble and 
expressive, though it hardly reaches the eloquence 
rf the poem But it displays the composers un 


treatment of choral masses. 


failing skill in the 
always admirably planned and 


The polyphony 1 


the leading of the voices shows mastership and a 
fine conception of effect The harmony is always 
modern, but rarely mannered There is one de 
cending progression of purely Debussyan origin, 
but the rest 1s in Elgar’s characteristic vein. The 
work will bear repetition and will doubtless be 
taken up by choral societies throughout the cour 
try, especially as its difficulties are not deterrent. 

lhe Sun.. 

“The Music Makers’? bears unmistakable marks 


of the famous English composer’s hand, not only 
in its melody, but in its harmonic treatment and 
orchestration Yet there is a vigor of expression, 
particularly in the first part of the composition 
which Elgar’s music does not always disclose. Of 
that peculiar sentimentality, with which ‘*The 


Dream of Gerontius” is saturated, there is a cor 
responding absence—a point distinctly in favor of 
the composition The Press 

“The Music Makers”’ will probably not reach ) 
near to immortality as, for instance, Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” but it is real music and is not un 


vorthy of the man who may reasonably claim to 


be the foremost English composer of the day 





spired. Witherspoon, bass. Modernists among mu sic and the way in which Mr. Hall built up The Times. 
Arthur Philips in College Settlement “Tannhauser’ Opens Royal Opera ticular popular appeal. He will probably Marie Rappold Returning for Busy 
Benefit Season at Covent Garden give the Beethoven Faith Symphony, the Festival Season 
; most generally popular of the great com on _ ’ - 
Settlement Lonpvon, April 21 The annual _ royal The Kaiser Wilhelm II last Tuesday 


For the benefit of the College 
an afternoon of music and dancing 
given at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, on 
\pril 22, with Arthur Philips, the bari 
tone, and Ethel Whalen, soprano, supply 
ing the musical portions of the program. 
Mr. ‘Philips gave a highly artistic delivery 
of an aria from the Diaz “Benvenuto,” 
with Woodruff Rogers at the piano. Thre« 
songs also served to exhibit the baritone’s 
interpretative gifts, the stirring “To Horse” 
of Ward-Stephens making an especial ap 


Was 


peal. Miss Whalen was eminently pleas 
ing in two groups of songs and “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca.” 


Tescanini Repeats Symphony Concert 


repeated the concert 
which he gave at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday evening, April 13, on the 
following Friday afternoon, again pre 
senting Wagner’s “Faust” Overture, 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and Beetho 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. It was a splendid 
and inspiring performance given before an 
audience that filled the theater. Mr. Tos- 
canini made one change for the better by 
giving the final movement without a pause 
after the adagio. The chorus again sang 
thrillingly. 


Arturo Toscanini 


opera season at Covent Garden opened to 
night with a performance of “Tannhauser” 
before a brilliant audience. Heinrich Hen 
sel sang the title role exceedingly well and 
the others prominent in an admirable per 
formance were Frau Petzl Perard as 
:lisabeth, Fraulien Keppel as Venus and 


Herr Hofbauer as Wolfram. The Duke of 
Connaught and Princess Patricia were in 
the audience 

\t the Palace Theater to-night Anna 


Pavlowa began a fifteen weeks’ engage- 
ment with M. Novikoff. The audience was 
as enthusiastic over her as London audi- 
ences always are. After her engagement 


Peters 


Fall 


here Mme. Pavlowa will go to St 
urg and from there will go in the 


to the United States. 


Beethoven-Wagner Program to Open 
Mannes’s Orchestral Concerts 


David Mannes is busily engaged in or 
ganizing the orchestra of 100 musicians 
with which he is to open the series of Sun- 
day night symphonic concerts in New York 
at popular prices on the evening of May 18 
Mr. Mannes will probably present a Bee- 
thover-Wagner program, choosing those 
selections which he feels will have a par 


poser’s works, while Mme. Julia Culp, who 
is to be the soloist. will sing his “Adelaide.” 
The Wagner numbers will all be chosen 
from the composer’s operas 


Bachaus’s Third Berlin Recital 


Bertin, April 3—To dilate upon the 
abilities of Wilhelm Bachaus as a pianist 
seems superfluous at this time In his 
third recital in the Sing-Akademie on 
March 28 the writer heard the first three 
numbers of his proggam, Bach’s Partita in 
B Flat Major,a Volkmann andel Varia 
tion and Schumann’s Carneval Maybe it 
is the prerogative of the more favored ones 
of the muse to take liberties in regard to 
tempi that must be who 
do not so bask in the goddess’ smiles. If 
Mr. Bachaus errs on the side of 

s numerous artist! qualities are sufficient 
to render this insignificant. ee 3 


tabooed by those 


Sp ¢ d 


(An organ recital was given at Estey Hall, 
Philadelphia, on April 17, by Gordon Nevin, 
Emily Hagar, soprano 
The program included works by Handel, 
Kinder, MacDowell, Nevin, Yon, Salter and 
Cottenet 


assisted by Stokes 


brought back Marie Rappold, the soprano, 
who by permission of the Metropolitan 
()pera House has been making guest ap- 
pearances for the last few weeks on lead- 


! 


ing German stages. Mme. Rappold sang 
Ilsa, Elizabeth and Evchen, three roles 
which she counts among the best in her 


repertoire Mime. Rappold has _ returned 
home for the Summer; she will be busy 
singing at concerts and festivals until June 
16, when as soloist of the German Music 
lestival at Syracuse, N. Y., she will close 
a heavy season Next week she re-opens 
her American season by appearing at the 
Spartansburg Festival, where she will do 
a good deal of joint work with Signor 
\mato. Then follow the Houston, Ann 
\rbor, Cedar Rapids, Mt. Vernon and other 
festivals 


\mong the more’ important engage 
ments for Mme. Rappold next season 
are those by various orchestras and lead 
ing choral societies in the United States 


and Canada. In January she will sing for 
the first time in her career at Toronto. On 
March rt she will appear at Symphony 
Hall, Boston 


Mme. Rappold was accompanied on 
her trip t Kurope by her daughter 
Lillian, 
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OSCAR G. SONNECK NOW DENIES 
CALLING MUSIC CRITICS “FOOLS” 


Musical Librarian of Congress Declares Also that ‘‘Musical America’’ 
Never Paid Him for Article Although His Endorsement on back of 
Check Shows that He Banked it-—Report of Lecture as Printed in 
‘‘Musical America” Essentially Correct--Offered to Sell ‘‘Musical 
America’”’ Manuscript of Lecture After He had Delivered it on Other 


Occasions 


N the issue of Musicat America for 
April 19, there appeared a comprehen- 
sive report of a lecture delivered by Oscar 
G. Sonneck under the auspices of the Schola 
Cantorum, in the Plaza Hotel, New York, 
on April 11. Mr. Sonneck is the musical 
librarian of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and the subject of his lecture 





in verbatim form, MusicaL AMERICA re- 
produces herewith a letter received from 
Mr. Sonneck on Monday: 
Mr. Sonneck’s Denial 

“To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

“Referring to the editorial, etc., in the 
April 19 issue of MusicaL AMERICA on my 
lecture before the ‘Schola Cantorum,’ I 
wish to state that 
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Photographic Reproduction of Check Made Out to Oscar G. Sonneck in Payment of 
Article Written by Him for “Musical America” .in 1909 


was “Music in America.” It will be re- 
called that the review stated that Mr. Son- 
neck had characterized the majority of 
music critics in America as “fools,” had 
condemned musical magazines as mere 
“advertising vehicles,” and had branded the 


Photographic Reproduction of Mr. 
Sonneck’s Endorsement of Check 
Shown Above 


Metropolitan Opera House as a “Museum 
of Antiquities in Music.” 

Besides reporting the lecture, MusIcaL 
AMERICA printed an editorial in which it 
was pointed out that Mr. Sonneck had 
made a grievous error in not discriminat- 
ing, between those musical periodicals that 
were, as he had said, mere “advertising 
vehicles” and those that are published in 
the interests of their subscribers. The edi- 
torial went on to remind Mr. Sonneck that 
four years ago, when his name was prac- 
tically unknown to the great mass of musi- 
cal persons in America, MustcAL AMERICA 
had taken him up, “told the world who he 
really was and incidentally paid him for 
the opportunity of telling the country what 
he was trying to do to earn his salary from 
the government.” 

This last statement in the _ editorial 
referred to an article written by Mr. Son- 
neck in which he projected a plan in which 
he was trying to interest the national Con- 
gress, with regard to the establishment of 
a National Conservatory of Music. 

While insisting that the report of Mr. 
Sonneck’s lecture in last week’s issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA was as accurate as it is 
possible to make a newspaper review of a 
public discussion, especially when the lec- 
turer refuses to allow his manuscript to be 
used for adequate verification of statements 


“IT did not ‘denounce all musical maga- 
zines in America as nothing more than ad- 
vertising vehicles.’ 

“IT did not ‘designate all the musical 
critics as fools.’ 

“T did not ‘brand’ the Metropolitan Opera 
House as ‘A huge incubator of antiquities 
in music.’ 

“IT did not speak of ‘graft which enters 
so many governmental undertakings.’ 

“I was never paid by you ‘for the op- 
portunity of telling the country what I was 
trying to do to earn my salary from the 
government.’ You never offered me any 
such paid opportunity, and I never asked 
you for one. 

“Yours truly, 


“O. G. SONNECK.” 


At the close of Mr. Sonneck’s lecture at 


the Plaza Hotel, the representative of 


MusicaL AMERICA who had been assigned 
to review the lecture asked him if he would 
allow Musicat America to borrow his 
manuscript, in order that some of the 
rather startling statements made during the 
discussion could be reported verbatim. 
Mr. Sonneck stated that he was in a hurry 
and could not allow the manuscript to pass 
out of his hands. He said in substance: 

“It is possible that I may want to de- 
liver this lecture on other occasions. Then, 
when I am through with it, if MusIcaL 
AMERICA wants it, I shall be glad to let it 
have it, if it will pay me for it.” 

It should be ‘explained here that MusIcaAL 
AMERICA’S representative was in a position 
to hear distinctly every word spoken by 
Mr. Sonneck. The report as printed is be- 
lieved to be absolutely accurate in all its 
essentials. 

With regard to Mr. Sonneck’s denial 
that he was paid by Musicat America for 
the preparation of the article printed in 
September, 1909, in which he advanced his 
plans for a National Conservatory of 
Music is offered the accompanying 
photographic reproduction of the check 
banked by him, together with a reproduc- 
tion of his endorsement on the back of this 
check. If further proof were wanted that 


this check was received by him, witness a 
postal sent by him to the MusicaAL AMERICA 
Co., dated September 26, 1909, in which he 
wrote: 
“Dear Sirs: . 

“Check received. Thanks. Do you have 
a copy of Sept. 4th to spare? Mine has 
disappeared. 

“Yours very truly, 
“O. G. SonNECK.” 


MR. LEPS FOR CINCINNATI 








Philadelphia Conductor Engaged for 
Series of Summer Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 21.—The an- 
nouncement is made that Wassili Leps, the 
well-known organist, composer and con- 
ductor, of this city, and conductor. of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, has been en- 
gaged to take charge of an orchestra of 
fifty men selected from the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra for a Summer concert 
season, beginning June 1. This is an espe- 
cially interesting announcement in view of 
the fact that it was the Cincinnati organi- 
zation of which Leopold Stokowski was the 
leader before he came here to conduct the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Leps is one 
of Philadelphia’s most distinguished musi- 
cians, being likewise well-known through- 
out this country. He has on several occa- 
sions conducted the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra with pronounced success; has for two 
seasons had his own orchestra for two 
weeks at Willow Grove, the leading Sum- 


mer park in this vicinity, and since he be- 


came conductor of the Philadelphia Oper-. 


atic Society, several months ago, has 
brought renewed prominence and success 
to that popular organization, which, on 
Thursday evening of this week, is to sing 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and present the bal- 
let of “Coppelia” at the Academy of Music, 
and which, in May, will give a full week 
of grand opera at the Broad Street Thea- 
ter. yy Oe oF 





POLES IDOLIZE PADEREWSKI 





Pianist Again Proves His Practical 
Patriotism During Recital Tour 


Bertin, April 19.—Paderewski has been 
idolized during his recent appearance in 
Poland. Crowds followed his automobile 
everywhere and the enthusiasm at his re- 
citals passed all precedents. Admiration for 
Paderewski in his native land is not only 
for his eminence as an artist but because of 
his intense patriotism and his repeated ser- 
vices to the Polish people. 

Paderewski played in Cracow, Lemburg, 
Posen and Warsaw and the receipts of 
these concerts, amounting in each case to 
from $3,500 to $5,000, he gave to local 
charities or monument funds, deducting 
only the local expenses of the concerts. 

Before going to Poland Paderewski 
played with the Gewandhaus Orchestra in 
Leipsic with Nikisch as the leader. His 
success has been the chief sensation of 
the season there. 








have struck home and we have been 


as the oratorio singer par excellence. 








FRANZ EGENIEFF 


BARITONE 


First American Concert Tour, October, 1913— May, 1914 
First Recital: Boston, Jordan Hall, October 23d, engaged by L. H. Mudgett 


Reprint from the Berlin Correspondence of Musical 
America of Dec. 21, 1912, page 29. Signed O. P. J. 


““,...The same unsatisfactory state of affairs might have extended to the other 
: $ : been for that most admirable of artists, 
Franz Egénieff, who sang Elijah. The moments when one hears such an artist are 
ample recompense for an evening of suffering given by such an ensemble. We 
have heard and admired Franz Egénieff in opera, where his realistic impersonations 
J : treated to a variety of delightful artistic 
impressions in his song recitals. Now he has stirred the more serious side of our 
natures by the wealth of his vocal expression and his dramatic delivery displayed 
i " The only singer who could hold her own 
beside such an artist was the contralto....”’ 


elements of the performance had it not 


Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


When at least twenty-five thousand well- 
dressed, intelligent music-lovers try to get 
into a place to celebrate an event, as they 
did on Monday night at the Armory of the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, in order to honor 
the Golden Jubilee of the Musical Mutual 
Protéctive Union, and when the celebra- 
tion includes a concert of superior merit in 
which an orchestra of over one hundred 
and fifty of our best musicians, led by Jo- 
sef Stransky, of the Philharmonic, and 
Victor Herbert appeared, one would think 
that the daily press would find room for 
some fair account of the event, especially 
as the streets around the armory were 
blocked for hours by thousands of people 
who could not get in. And yet, I believe 
that with the exception of the New York 
Staats-Z citung, the New York Times and 
the Press, not a daily paper gave even a 
line to the affair, while the two latter com- 
mented mainly on the crowd that tried to 
squeeze into the armory. 

I realize, of course, that several of our 
music critics have in times past considered 
it their duty to criticise some of the actions 
of the Musical Union, which, I ought to 
say, embraces in its membership over five 
thousand of the players in the orchestras 
of the Metropolitan Opera, of the Phil- 
harmonic, of the Symphony, of the Volpe 
and other associations. At the same time, 
when an organization celebrating its fif- 
tieth anniversary can call out such a repre- 
sentative audience, can arouse such enthu- 
siasm, surely some of the space now de- 
voted to crimes and accidents might have 
been given to what was probably the most 
extraordinary manifestation of a musical 
character that has ever taken place in New 
York City. 

Even though it was a demonstration of 
strength as well as of good will by a Labor 
Union, still the high character of its mem- 
bers and the fact that it has been primarily 
efficacious in raising the working musician 
from a starvation wage of from $7 to $8 
per week, which is all he got after the 
Civil War, to a position where he can at 
least decently maintain a family, entitle it, 
in the main, to our respect. It is in such 
matters that it must be admitted that some 
of the criticism which is hurled at our daily 
papers, to the effect that they are not in 
touch as they should be with the intel- 
ligencé and requirements of the people is 
well founded. Had there been a riot at 
the armory, had some disgraceful scene oc- 
curred, every paper in town would have 
given the affair a column or two, but be- 
cause the event passed off, not only with 
enthusiasm, but with the utmost order, 
without a hitch, without even the slightest 
accident it did not come within the scope 
of what is called “the news.” 

Most of our daily papers are too much 
in a rut. Some of them seem to believe 
that the town is so baseball crazy that that 
is about all that interests the majority of 
people. Some day some editor or publisher, 
or both, will arise who will make an effort 
to find out really what interests their read- 
ers, in which case they will be astonished 
at the vast chasm which lies betwen what 
the reader really wants and what the reader 
generally gets. 

x * * 

I happened to sit next to Victor Herbert 
at the banquet which followed the concert 
at the jubilee, and together we discussed 
the attitude of the critics toward the Amer- 
ican composer and librettist. Mr. Herbert 
did not mince matters with regard to the 
attitude of some critics, especially of H. E. 
Krehbiel of the New York Tribune, who, 
it will be remembered, severely criticized 
Mr. Herbert’s opera “Natoma,” which was 
produced last season at the Metropolitan. 
“Now,” said Mr. Herbert, “the critic should 
be permitted the utmost latitude with re- 
gard to a frank expression of his opinion. 
This opinion—such as Mr. Krehbiel’s—may 


be worth very little in the estimation of 
many people, but it is entitled to expres- 
sion. There are, however, matters of fact 
which, when misrepresented by the critic, 
display not only animus but suggest that 
the critic betrays the confidence reposed in 
him by his editors and his readers. If Mr. 
Krehbiel conscientiously believes that my 
opera or any other opera written by an 
American composer deserves even scathing 
criticism, that is his right. It is also his 
duty to print his opinion. People may or 
may not read what he writes, but when Mr. 
Krehbiel states, as he did, that the audi- 
ences that assembled to hear “Natoma” 
were poor, when as a matter of fact the 
houses were sold out, and when Mr. Krehbiel 
emphasizes this misstatement by describing 
the virtual non-success of the opera, when, 
also, as a matter of fact, it has broken the 
record with thirty performances throughout 
the country (given by Mr. Dippel and his 
organization to crowded houses), then Mr. 
Krehbiel ceases to be the critic and be- 
comes an antagonist who misuses his posi- 
tion for personal or other unworthy rea- 


sons.” 
e « } 


Now that the opera season is over at the 
Metropolitan, over in Boston, and Mr. Dip- 
pel is concluding his trans-continental tour, 
all kinds of rumors are afloat with regard 
to the probabilities of next season. 

The gossips report a serious misunder- 
standing between Mr. Gatti-Casazza and 
his most distinguished conductor, Signor 


Toscanini. It is said that these two worthy 
gentlemen, except when it is absolutely 


necessary, do not speak when they pass by. 
“Betsy and I are said to be out.” What 
the particular cause of the trouble is, is not 
known, though there are some who insist 
that much of the friction which is said to 
have taken place this season between cer- 
tain prime donne, the conductors, the man- 
agement, is due to the anxiety of a small 
gentleman who sits in the prompter’s box, 
and his associates, to report everything 
they hear—and perhaps a good deal they 
do not hear—where they think it will do 
the most good. 

Ordinary people have no idea of the 
amount of gossiping, of feeling and fric- 
tion that there is in an operatic company, 
so that poor Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s life must 
present situations which can only be over- 
come and smoothed down by wonderful 
self-restraint, good will and tact, all of 
which he possesses to a superb degree. 
_With regard to the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company it has long been rumored 
that there was absolute antagonism between 
Mr. Dippel and Signor Campanini, the con- 
ductor, owing to the efforts made by Cam- 
panini, backed by one of the directors, to 
secure the control of the management of 
the organization, which would naturally 
displace Mr. Dippel. However, it is now 


said, and on good authority, that this has’ 


been straightened out, that Mr. Campanini’s 
efforts have not been successful, and that 
before the company started out from New 
York on its tour to the Pacific Coast Mr. 
Dippel had been confirmed in his position 
of absolute power and had been assured 
of the confidence and support of the di- 
rectors. 

With respect to the Boston Opera Com- 
pany the stories are afloat again that Mr. 
Eben D, Jordan, the main financial support 
of the company, had become tired, was go- 
ing to abandon his job and had suddenly 
left for Europe. As the story comes 
through a member of the company who is 
understood to be on very good terms with 
Mr. Jordan, credence was given to it. 
However, as I heard precisely the same 
story at the end of last season I do not 
take any stock in it. On the whole Mr. 
Russell has done good work under adverse 
circumstances. Furthermore, I think there 
is public spirit enough in Boston not to let 
the opera house be closed for lack of suf- 
ficient backing. Indeed, I think there are 
plenty of wealthy men in Boston who 
would be willing to play the réle of “angel” 
and who might be very glad indeed to take 
Mr. Jordan’s place. 

When the next season opens I think you 
will find that all the opera companies, with 
all ‘the principals that have been engaged 
and all the various managers and conduct- 
ors, will be in place once more, readv to go 
through their work and just as ready to 
quarrel and gossip about one another as 
ever before. They will all be on the job 
for one excellent reason: they can make 
more money here than anywhere else on 
earth! 

k * * 

As if we were not going to have enough 
opera now and next season, with no less 
than five companies at one time in the 
field, we are promised grand opera out of 
doors in the city parks. The plans are said 
to have already been approved by Mayor 
Gaynor and Park Commissioner Stover. 
June will witness the first performances of 
municipal grand opera in New York. The 
idea is not to give opera in any one place 
but in various of the public recreation 
centers. In this way opera of the highest 
order is to be brought right home to the 


working people. Whatever criticism this 
proposal may meet, it is an indication of 
the trend of public sentiment that the wage 
earner is entitled to something besides a 
bed and a supper after he is through with 
his day’s work. It also shows that music, 
and particularly operatic music, is being 
more and more recognized as just as much 
a part of the social uplift as religious wor- 
ship or proper sanitation. 

lf the present decade accomplishes noth- 
ing more than to help us get out of the old 
rut and makes us realize that sensible, 
healthful recreation is a duty imposed upon 
the authorities who are supposed to govern 
us, and that it needs direction, we shall 
have made a very long step forward, while 
reckless ‘turkey-trotting’ will get a setback. 

x ok x 

The German papers do not appear to ap- 
preciate Puccini’s music in “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” Nor do they appear to 
appreciate the story of the opera itself. 
Some ofthe critics say that the music of the 
opera shows that: Puccini has been steadily 
going down and that the last act of “The 
Girl” represents low tide in his activities. 
Others consider the story itself to be noth- 
ing but “a clumsy mixture of brutality and 
sentimentality.” This is not tobe surprised 
at, considering that the plot of the play 
deals with episodes that are no longer pos- 
sible in California, but were possible a 
generation ago, and only in that sense are 
true to nature. That Puccini’s music does 
not receive the same approval as his other 
works is not surprising, for the reason that 
the story itself is so outside his own scope 
that the composition of the music was 
rather a labor of interest than of love and 
so left him uninspired. 

At the same time we must not forget that 
the average German critic has not much 
use for an Italian composer anyhow, until 
after he has made a success. 

* * x 

So Mme, Tetrazzini is going to give one 

more performance in New York before 


sailing for Europe. Connected with this 
announcement comes the seemingly au- 
thentic report that the highly successful 


prima donna has determined not to return 
to this country but to devote her energies 
and charms to the opera houses of Europe, 
where, if they do not pay her quite as much 
money, they are, as she says, “more sym- 
pathetic,” and, let me add, less critical. 
While I admit that Mme. Tetrazzini has 
a large following, especially when an- 
nounced in certain rdles, or at a Sunday 
concert at the Metropolitan, I also admit 
my inability to join in the chorus of praise. 
When it comes to seeing a stout lady hold 
up the sextet in “Lucia” so that she may 
emit, with marvelous breath control, a very 
long note, or when it comes to seeing a stout 
lady in the middle of a cadenza bend over 
to pick up an imaginary pin from the stage, 
I would just as soon go to Barnum & 
Bailey’s circus and see the two-headed calf 
trying to embroider “What Is Home With- 
out a Mother-in-law?” on a cushion. Such 
exhibitions, while they may arouse the ap- 
plause of the groundlings, cannot properly 
come within the domain of music or of 
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art, are meretricious, and surely only ap- 
peal to very superficial people. 

Paderewski’s popularity seems to be 
greater than ever. Naturally, one expects 
when he gives concerts in Warsaw that his 
Polish compatriots will acclaim him and 
pelt him with flowers. Yet there are other 
reasons for his extraordinary popularity in 
his own copntry. He has spent a great 
deal of money to aid Poles, who are in 
need, as well as Polish schools and other 
institutions. He steadily refused to play 
before the Russian Czar and the Russian 
court, though repeatedly urged to do so. 

They say that Paderewskis dream is to 
be the owner of a Polish estate and settle 
there, but his wife doesn’t like it. How- 
ever, he is going to sell his chateau in 
Morges, Switzerland, where he has spent 
most of his Summers. This, it is said, is 
to be turned into a sanitarium. 

His present managers anticipate that his 
coming American tour will be the most 
successful he has ever had. 

x ok Ox 
In after yirs wil yu kom to mi 
In ol av yur meidenli splendor 
Kom over ta sil_av memori 
Kom over ta sii av memori 

This was handed to me, in triumph, by 
my handsome young Austrian friend, 
Count Devitch von Heider. 

He said: “’Tis the way you haf to do 
if you will to pronounce de Engleesh cor- 
rectly!” I was further informed that the 
extraordinary effusion comprised the first 
verse of a song written by Walter Pulitzer, 
which von Heider is committing to mem- 
ory. 

You will be able to understand the meé- 
lange if you will pronounce the words ac- 
cording to the sounds of the German or 
Italian alphabet. I was puzzled over the 
word “sii” until I found out it meant 
“sea.” Von Heider says that this is the 
manner in which most of the foreign artists 
study the English words in songs or libret- 
tos that they have to sing. And, for in- 
stance, Amato studies this way, namely, to 
get the correct English pronunciation, the 
English words are written out according to 
the German or Italian pronunciation. 

It will give you some idea how difficult 
the pronunciation of English is to foreign- 
ers, especially to the French, Austrians and 
Italians. Some of the enthusiasts for op- 
era in English, like Charles Henry Meltzer, 
would have us believe that all that is neces- 
sary to give opera in the vernacular is for 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Russell of Bos- 
ton and Mr. Dippel of Chicago to include 
in their contracts with the artists a stipu- 


lation that certain operas are to be sung 
in English. 

The question presents undeniable diffi- 
culties. Furthermore, some artists insist 


that having studied an opera in the foreign 
original of the libretto they have acquired 
certain emphasis which it is almost impos- 
sible to transfer to another language. 

Meantime I wonder what Mr. Walter 
Pulitzer will think of his song when he 
reads von Heider’s version of it. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





PUCCINI INTRODUCED TO 
BOWERY BY ZURO FORCES 


“Bohéme” and “Tosca” Given Excellent 
Presentation by Company’s Stars 
Under Josiah Zuro 


Introducing “La Bohéme” as the second 
Puccini work in its répertoire, the Zuro 
Opera & Amusement 


meritorious performance of the opera on 
April 21 at the Thalia Theatre, on the 
Bowery, New York. Josiah Zuro infused 
a fund of animation into the ensemble by 
his inspiring and musicianly conducting. 
Rena Saville was especially alluring as 
Musetta, a part which she had sung with 


Company gave a 


the Boston Opera Company, and Pilade 
Sinagra was entirely satisfactory in his 
singing as Rodolfo. Emilie Vergeri sang 


Mimi with considerable success. The stage 
management was excellent, and the spirited 
comedy scenes were given their full value. 


Discretion and intelligence marked the 
whole performance, which was greeted with 
riotous approval. 

The Zuros appeared as discoverers of 
talent on Tuesday afternoon, April 22, 
when they brought forward a young Rus- 
sian tenor, Waldemar Tishkowsky, as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto.” 

Puccini’s “Tosca” received its first pres- 
entation by the company on Thursday 
evening, April 17, when that work enlisted 
the services of three of the best singers 
on the Zuro list. These were Enrica Clay 
Dillon, the American soprano, who sang 
Tosca” with splendid results; Salvatore 
Giordano, the young tenor, who aroused 
the audience with his “E Lucevan le 
Stelle,’ and Cesare Alessandroni, whose 
Scarpia was resonant of voice and_ suff- 
ciently sinister in demeanor. Mr. Zuro was 
again the resourceful conductor. |. 

Another addition*to the répertoire was 
that of “Il Trovatore,” which held the 
boards on April 109, meeting with a 
tumultuous reception. 





FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending Opera what one wants is the STORY in few words. The 


book ‘Opera Stories” fills this want. 


New edition just out. It contains 


the stories (divided in acts) of 176 Operas, and 5 Ballets; the very latest 


announced operas such as “A Lover's Quarrel,” “Noel,” ‘Cyrano de 


Bergerac,” “Mme. Sans-Gene,” “*Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” “Kuh- 


reigen,” “La Foret Bleue,” 
Fine Portraits of famous on 205 


bound. Endorsed by Teac 


“Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also 
The book is handsomely, substantially 
rs, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of 50c. (and 5c. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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MAHLER SYMPHONY — 
REVIVED BY MUCK 


Boston Orchestra Plays the C Sharp 
Minor, No 5, and Makes It 
Impressive 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 21, 1913. 


ga heard a Mahler symphony for 
the first time in five years, and for the 
second time in its history, when Dr. Muck 
and his men performed the Symphony, No. 
5, in C Sharp Minor, at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of the 18th and 19th. This 


symphony was first heard here when Mr. 
Gericke performed it February 3, 1906, and 
it was so successful that it was repeated 
February 24 of the same season. Mr. 
Gericke, however, edited and sandpapered 
the score to a considerable extent. The 
work was restored by Dr. Muck to its 
original shape, and the performance, in 
common with most of the performances 
which have been given in this city this 
Winter, was exceptionally impressive. 
When the performance, occupying one 
hour and ten minutes, had come to an end 
Dr. Muck was recalled four or five times, 
and his orchestra rose with him. 

The C Sharp Minor Symphony of Mahz- 
ler is indeed a colossal work in its content 
as well as its proportions. And for once 
there is the feeling that the composer did 
not resort to these monumental means—| 
had almost said “sounds’—because of a 
paucity of musical ideas (although mary 
of his ideas are not musically great), but 
on account of the inherent nature of the 
idea which brought the symphony into ex- 
istence. There is the same feeling of vast- 
ness of conception, often not equalled by 
the potency of the musical thought, in the 
case of Mahler, as is experienced in the 
music of Berlioz—although the disparity 
in the case of Mahler is admittedly greater. 
There is felt the same o’erleaping spirit 
which inspired the requiem that called upon 
the capacities of four orchestras, situated at 
different points in a hall. For if there 
were orchestras five times the size of the 
modern symphony orchestra they would 








JACQUES 


URLUS 


The Greatest Living 


Wagnerian Tenor 
of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 








N. Y. Tribune—Jacques Urlus had an 
other chance to give the public one of the 
most effective Tristans that New York has 
heard in recent years—it was a Tristan of 
much nobility of bearing and one whose 
skill in song was equal to his histrionic en- 
actment. Mr. Urlus sang with exquisite 
tenderness, passion and beauty of tone 


Available for a limited 
number of concerts 


For dates address exclusively 
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1425 Broadway New York City 











be,employed by Mahler; they would be the 
seven-league boots which would carry him 
toward his goal. 

sut he would never reach it! The thing 
which causes forgiveness of and even justi- 
fies the monstrous music of Mahler is its 
imperious and insatiable spirit. It is this 
which communicates to his pages their 
might and their glory. The broad arch of 
a theme is usually far greater than the 
tones that go to make it; the structure of 
a movement is such that it contains many 
movements in itself, which are nobly and 
architecturally related to the main thought 
as are the wings of a great cathedral. 
And this symphony towers like a cathedral 
—a cathedral, indeed, of a height insuper- 
able and unknown to man. And, however 
insignificant the phrase, it is written in let- 
ters of fire. 

The first movement, the funeral march, 
with the contrasting section of grief be- 
come frantic, and the last movement, with 
a long and noble introduction, and a fugue 
on the same vast lines as the remainder of 
the work, are the finest. The middle mov2- 
ment lacks much, and this is because of the 
thinness and the commonness of some of 
the music, aggravated by the lack of a 
program which Mahler had in his own 
mind, but did not divulge. Mahler felt 
that all music was inspired by a program, 
but he did not believe in giving program- 
matic explanations of music. The Scherzo 
in this symphony is a striking instance of 
music so weak in itself that it requires ex- 
planation and a force of imagination on 
the part of the hearer out of all propor- 
tions to the deserts of the music. I do not 
speak of the whole movement, but of cer- 
tain themes, notably a waltz theme of a 
Viennese character, with a pizzicato ac- 
companiment. Otherwise, there is a sav- 
age and introspective section which takes 
the place of a trio, and there is a striking 
passage of recitative by various instru- 
ments in turn, punctured by great chords 
of the full orchestra. ‘The places that re- 
inain in my memory after this single per- 
formance are the impressive opening, the 
trumpet which announces the treading pro- 
cession and the puissant theme stated by 
that trumpet, which is throughout the hero 
of the orchestra; the concluding section of 
this movement, when the music accumu- 
lates and bursts forth like a torrent in the 
Spring, with all imaginable glory § and 
panoply of counterpoint and of instrumen- 
tal color; the trio of the second movement ; 
the wonderful introduction of the last 
movement, quiet, dream-like, contempla- 
tive; and the fugue, with its chorale so 
triumphantly developed and its mighty ac- 
cumulations over great thundering pedal 
points. 

[ cannot believe that this work, as music, 
is great enough to live in the orchestral 
répertoire, although more unpromising or 
directly disagreeable works have _ baffled 
commentators more than the Mahler sym 
phony has baffled me in years gone by; but 
| do believe that the spirit which gave birth 
to this explosion of ideas and aspirations 
is the spirit through which mankind, as 
well as art, draws near to its goal. 

OLIN DOowNEs. 


RUDOLPH GANZ DEPARTS 


Pianist Engaged for Another American 
Tour in 1914-15 


Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pian- 
ist, sailed for Europe aboard the Rotter- 
dam Tuesday, April 22, after completing a 
tour of seventy concerts in the United 
States and Canada. Owing to the revolu- 
tion and unsettled conditions in Mexico, 
Mr. Ganz was obliged to cancel his recitals 
in Mexico City and the provinces. 

Mr. Ganz goes direct to Switzerland to 
join his family and he will take part in 
the Swiss Music Festival, which will take 
place in the second week of June. He 
will be at his Summer home in Clarens, 
Switzerland, for the entire Summer and 
will take up his concert activity in Europe 
in October. 

Before sailing for Europe Mr. Ganz 
signed a contract with Charles L. Wagner 
for a tour of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico during the season of 1914 
IQI5. 


Dohnanyi and Marteau in a Beethoven 
Evening 


BerLin, April 4.—Last night, in the Sing- 
\kademie, Messrs. von Dohnanyi and Mar- 
teau gave their last Beethoven’ evening, 
which had been originally billed for De- 
cember of last year. In the No. 3 Sonata 
in E Flat Major one heard again the ex- 
cellent ensemble work of these artists, 
though ir, Marteau’s bowing appeared to 
lack a little of its wonted dash and fire. 
The F Major No. 5 and A Major No. 9 
Sonatas completed the program. Herr von 
Dohnanyi, the pianist, is at the same time 
a composer of no mean ability, and his 
latest effort, “Tante Simona,” a comic 
opera, will soon be staged in Berlin. 
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“Every once in a_ while 
nature produces something for 
which no mortal can give 
a satisfactory explanation. 
Kathleen Parlow, born in 
Canada, trained in Europe by 
the best masters, including 
Auer, of St. Petersburg, is 
one of these mysteries. Blind- 
fold a stranger and sit him 
down to hear Miss Parlow 
play, and he would be sure to 
credit the performance to a 
great and mature artist. 
There is nothing feminine or 
youthful about her playing. 
Her bowing is masterly in its 
elasticity and freedom; while 
unflagging power, a sweep of 
nervous energy is manifested 
beneath her poise and repose. 
The most beautiful thing 
about this young woman’s art 
is that she seems unconscious 
of her gifts.” 


Kathleen Parlow 


The Greatest Woman Violinist 
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GOODSON 


Scores Triumph on the 





occasion of her first ap- 








pearances in Norway. 





TIDENS TEGN, March 8, 1913.—Kath- 
arine Goodson is not mentioned without 
cause amongst the greatest names in the 
piano world of today. Her concert began with 
the great Brahms Sonata in F minor, and the ear 
was at once attracted by the extraordinarily ex- 
pressive tone which the piano obtained under her 
fingers. One forgot to distinguish between the 
pianist and the composer; they became one, and 
also remained one during the many changing 
moods which were expressed, and which held the 
feelings of the audience with undoubted power. 
And the step from Brahms to Mozart did not 
alter this, so certain is Miss Goodson in style 
and individuality. Her touch, which made 
the piano sing with rare beauty, contains a 
whole series of varied expressions of fresh, clear 
strength and captivating charm, down to the 
softest, scarcely breathed tones. Her playing is 
always absolutely fresh, even when most dreamy 
and sad, Her powers of technical bravura 
without injuring the form—were shown in some 
Chopin studies, in one or two charming and 
spiritual small numbers by Arthur Hinton, and in 
Liszt’s Tarantella and Polonaise (not least in 


the latter which was played as an encore) The 
whole was as child’s play, but it was serious 
playing. A fresh temperament, a deeply musical 


understanding, humour, and a joyous pleasure 
which she directly communicates to her audience : 
these are, in short, the impressions of Katharine 
Goodson’s playing. On Tuesday she plays again; 
enthusiasm, however, can scarcely be greater 
than yesterday. 





OREBLADET, March 12, 1913.—Face to AF TENPOSTEN, March 8, 1913.—Once 


face with a piano phenomenon like Kath- again we are being visited by a remarkable 
arine Goodson, one feels inclined to be- pianist. Katharine Goodson possesses 
come a mute critic and to lay down one’s pen in a magnificent technique; also. great 
reverence. She has a magnificent tech- power, and plays with a musical and individual 
nique, and a power of interpretation worked conception. She has forceful rhythm, and 
out to the finest detail. Her touch is simply one follows her yivacious renderings with ‘the 
exquisite, flexible, and full of singing tone greatest interest. She played the we 
Her art is pure in style and perfect in form, no found, beautiful Brahms F minor Sonata a. of 
matter which composer she may interpret the best-known Sonatas of Mozart a group of 
Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms. She is a much-played Chopin numbers three pianistically 
gzloricus artist, whose wonderful play- excellent works by Arthur Hinton besides Les 
ing can be reckoned among the most beau- chetizky and Liszt. The Brahms. Sonata as a 
tiful events of one’s life Under these circum- composition aroused the greatest pleasure, but 
stances it. was not astonishing that the old the whole programme was so masterly and 
‘‘Logesaal’’ was witness to an enthusiasm at both technically so magnificently played 
her concerts which carried one’s thoughts to a that it would be difficult to single out an ” one 
far more southern latitude. number. —_ 


FIFTH AMERICAN TOUR-—November to April, 1913-14 
Management, ANTONIA SEWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Paris Has New Society of Pianists Who have Been Conservatoire 
Prize Winners—No “‘Julien’” Before Next Season—De Pach- 
mann’s Former Wife Wins Success with Her Opera at Monte 
Carlo—Apostle of Musical Futurism in Paris Preparing Or- 
chestral Equipment for ‘‘Symphonies of Human Life” 
and Yellow Carusos Anticipate the Original’s Return to London 


Red 








LD boys of the Paris Conservatoire 
who have been prize winners in the 
piano department in their student days 
have, formed themselves into an associa- 
tion for social reunions. Already fifty- 
four members enrolled, with Francis 
Planté, the dean of 
Conservatoire as the 
honorary president. 
Next to M. Planté in 
stands Louis Diémer. Albert 
and Raoul Pugno follow close on his 
heels. Other members are Gabriel Pierné, 
Camille Chevillard, Isidor Philipp, Victor 
Staub, Edouard Risler, Louis Aubert, 
Camille Decreus and Alfred Cortot, with 
Adolph Borchard and young Yves Nat, 
who was over here last year, bringing the 
list down to date. 


~~ * Me 
ARIS opera-goers have given up all 
hope of hearing Charpentier’s long- 


are 
apparently is 
piano prize-winners, 


who 


point of seniority 


Lavignac 


promised sequel to “Louise” before next - 
season. “As for ‘Julien,’” says Le Cour- 
rier Musical, “one thinks of it all the time, 


but one never speaks of it.” Director 


Carré’s attention is concentrated at present 
upon “Le Pays,” by Guy Ropartz and “Il 
était une Bergere” by Marcel Latteés, 
which, forming a double bill, will be the 
last novelties of the present year. 

At the Gaité-Lyrique, with Hirsch- 
mann’s “Tanagra” put away for next Fall, 
Massenet’s “Panurge” will be the last of 
the season’s novelties, even as “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” will be the Opéra’s last 


new production. 

Amedeo Bassi has been a_ welcomed 
guest in Paris of late. Latterly he has 
been appearing at the Opéra in a series of 
performances of “Aida” and “Rigoletto.’ 

In the Opéra’s forthcoming “Ring” per- 


formances Félia Litvinne, infrequently 
heard in Paris of late years, will sing all 
three Briinnhildes. At Monte Carlo she 
essayed the role of Dalila the other day 


Charles Rousseli¢ére—it 
is rare indeed that a soprano is caught 
poaching on the _ contralto’s preserves. 
Also at Monte Carlo Georges Baklanoff, in 
a Titta Ruffo role, and Lydia Lipkowska 
as Ophelia, helped Thomas’s antique 
“Hamlet” to a success it can never hope to 
experience here, however it may be sung. 

Giovanni Martinelli, who comes to the 
Metropolitan next season, made his Monte 
Carlo entrée as Radames, and was de- 
scribed afterward as ‘a tenor who unites 
the power of Tamagno with the charm of 
Caruso.” 


W' IMEN 
bourg, 


to the Samson of 


accuse Raoul Guns- 
Monte Carlo op- 
era seasons, of being ungallant to com- 
posers of their sex. Last year he pro- 
duced Mme. Ferrari’s “Cobzar,” since heard 
at the Paris Opéra, and this season he 
placed a one-act opera by Marguerite La- 
bori, entitled “Yato,” among his novelties 
“Vato” has come late in the s« but it 
is pronounced a success. 
Marguerite Labori is 
French lawyer Maitre 
for his defense of Dreyfus. Her first hus- 
band is a still more noted man in a dif 
ferent field, Vladimir de Pachmann, whose 
pupil she was at the time she married him, 
and during their brief experience of con 
nubial bliss she achieved some distinction 
asa pianist. 
Though a Nova Scotian by 
Labori is listed by a London 
among the women composers of 
France has a right to be proud. Consid 
ering them primarily as composers for the 
Nadia Bou 


cannot 
director of 


ason, 


wife of the 
Labori, celebrated 


the 


birth, Mme 
chronicler 
whom 


stage, special mention is due 

langer, collaborator with Raoul Pugno on 
“The Dead City,” to be produced at the 
Paris Opéra Comique next season. She 
has been a winner of the second Grand 
Prix de Rome, the first composer of her 
sex, it is said, to be admitted to the com- 
petition, and some music of hers was 


played at a recent Lamoureux concert in 
Paris. 


Cécile Chaminade is the composer of a 
ballet, “Callirhoe,” which was produced 
Lyons in 1&90; Augusta Holmés wrote “La 
montaigne noire,” given at the Paris Opéra 
in 1895, while Mme. de Polignac has had 
several works produced, her ballet “La 


or the ‘Pastoral’ Symphonies.” There- 
fore, in order to be ready and_ fully 
equipped to meet the public demand for 

‘Symphonies of Human Life” demand 
which, of course, every self- respecting com- 
poser will be only too anxious to satisfy 
Mr. Russolo is hard at work inv enting and 
perfecting the orchestral instruments that 
are to be called into play. 

Already the cheery list includes 
ments that are designed to imitate 
life” the sound of escaping gas, 
Hing of a motor-car exhaust, the gurgling 
of water in pipe, the thud of pistons, the 
harmonious effect of a street-car running 
at full speed on a badly laid track, the 
flapping of flaps, the noise of shop. doors 


ag 


instru- 
“to the 
the snuf- 


closing, the bustle of a large crowd, and 
“the tender cadences of an underground 
railway train.” This is a fair start on a 


list that could be indefinitely extended and 
it is declared that the ingenious Mr. Rus- 


9 
IVE days of Beethoven in Edinburgh 
recently gave Scotland the most im- 
portant event in its musical history, ac- 


cording to an advance claim that for once, 
it is conceded, was justified by the results. 
The Halié Orchestra, with Michael Ball- 
ing conducting, was the principal factor in 
the concerts, and it seems that the per- 
formers were stimulated to an unusual de- 
gree by “the remarkable demonstrations 
of enthusiasm.” Professional musicians 
from all parts of auld Scotia foregaihered 
in Edinburgh for one or more of the con- 
certs. 


All of the “immortal nine” were played 
in order, with the C minor, the “Eroica” 
and the “Pastoral” as the favorites, and, 
as well, many miscellaneous works, such 
as the “Egmont,” “Coriolanus” and “King 
Stephen” overtures, the Turkish March 
from the music to Kotzebue’s play, “The 
Ruins of Athens,” the Rondino in E flat 





Alice Raveau Lucienne Bréval Charles Rousseliére M. Bourbon From Musica 
The Closing Scene of Act III of Gabriel Fauré’s New Opera, “Pénélope” 

Gabriel Fauré’s new opera, “‘Pénélope,” nas proved one of the outstanding successes of the season Monte Carlo, where its premiére took place a few 
weeks ago. The principal réles were created by Lucienne Bréval, for whom the opera was written, Alice Raveau, Charles Rousseliére and M. Bourbon. Its 
next producticn will be made at the new Théatre des Champs-Elysees in Paris, with Lucien Muratore in M. Rousseliére’s réle. 
source lointaine” hav:ng but recently had solo’s fund of invention is stil] far from for wind instruments, and the Fantasia, 
a Paris premicre being exhausted. op. 80, for pianoforte, chorus and orches 

tra. As soloists Egon Petri played the G 

UTURISM in music, though not of HE American Indian tenor, Kawbaw major piano concerto and Jacques Thi- 

the Schonberg variety, has been gam, by name, whose “discovery” in baud the violin concerto, Carrie Tubb con 
adopted as a special little hobby by an Gerlin was duly chronicled earlier in the tributing the “Ah! perfido” and the 
Italian painter, one Luigi Russolo, domi season, has just made a London début at Clarchen songs from “Egmont.” . 
ciled in Paris, and if we are to believe the Alhambra. That he is “chief of the Frederick Niecks, — writing in the 
him there is a good time coming for con hippewa tribe” has not been ignored by Morning | Musical Record, pronounces 
cert-givers, says the London Daily Tele the press agent, of course. Announced as [Edinburgh’s Beethoven Festival perform- 
graph. Wagner, he would have us know, ‘the Red Caruso,” he appeared at the @mces memorable not only as_ provincial 
1s played out, and even Richard Strauss is \Ihambra shortly after the Hippodrome events but universally, since “a deed is 
becoming wvieus jeu. At all costs som had given warning of the imminent ap worthy not according to the size of the 
thing must be done to stimulate the jaded pearance of “the Chinese Caruso.” who place where it is pertormed but according 
palates of individuals “fed up” with th obviously must have been a “Yellow Caru to its own worthiness.” 
amiable platitudes of composers of that 0.” There would still seem to be an open \t the same time Prof. Nie ks takes ox 
er And as for Bach and Beethoven, ing for greens and violets in Carusos casion to ask whether music festivals are 
who-has any use for them now? Even blessings or the reverse. Whether they 
Scriabine, it seems, will soon be old-fash 11 prospect of a season of opera at fe benelicial or not will depend, he ob- 
ioned, for who is going to bother himself Drury Lane this Summer to run con serves, in the first place on time and cir- 
about theosophy, expressed in terms of urrently with the Covent Garden “grand ¢Umstance and Lan the second place on the 
music, when the future holds out the de eason” appeals to the Musical Observes nature of the festival. “Festivals that at 
lirious prospect of hearing “symphonies of as “quite a return to the 70's, when Patti OD, time may have been instrumental in 
uman tite”? at Covent Garden and Nilsson at Drury @W@kening a taste for music, and stim- 

Here, be it understood, is no question Lane were rival attractions.” Since this ulating and raising it where it already ex 
tf any such pone tor babes and sucklings Drury Lane season is to be confined to tates, may at a later time become a 
as “Domestic” Symphonies. To glimpse Russian opera, however, there can scarcel\ hindrance to progress, and even the ruin 
what the coahalaad “Symphony Human be a question of rival stars this year, un of local effort and development. Ii — 
Life” is to be like it is only necessary to less the big bass-voiced Chaliapine, who is bring together for a three or four days 
consult the Paris interviewer who hasbeen an extraordinarily potent magnet in some festival large choral and orchestral forces 
enjoying himself with the High Priest of European cities, should prove to be a and a brilliant array of soloists, and attract 
Musical Futurism, at any rate of the genus formidable rival at Drury Lane to Caruso ‘“eteby big audiences, and the consequence 
Russolo. This is what he learned in con at Covent Garden for the favors of the ©! this is that the town and district. be- 
reemiion “ith ios ane London cpera-aoers comes a musical desert for the rest of the 
“Beethoven and Wagner have. stirred \s for the rival prima donnas of the year, nobody caring for more modest en- 
hearts for a good many years, but now 70's, while Adelina Patti, now seventy, is ‘°™PTS€S, surely that would not be a satis- 

ve shall take infinitely more pleasure in planning to sing yet again in public at a ‘@ctory result 3 
listening to the combinations of familiat Verdi centenary festival, the long-silent There is also a financial point involved 
sounds which mean so much to us in daily “Swedish nightingale,” Christin Nilsson, My theory is that people spend a certain 
life.” Thus, we shall soon prefer an now the Dowager Countess di Casa-Mi amount of money on musical entertain- 
imitation of a mortor-bus in full cry to randa, is living sag with her family in ments, and if you increase the opportuni- 

the most lauded passag in the ‘Eroica’ the South of Franc [Continued on next page] 
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ties you affect only the distribution of that 
sum, not its total. A grand festival, with 
its many attractions and its prestige, will 
secure a large portion of that certain sum 
set apart for musical entertainments, and 
everything else must suffer, and not only 
in money, but in undeserved disesteem as 
well. And then, are the towns in which 
festivals are held superior to other towns 
in their everyday musical life? Is the 
taste of the citizens more refined, their 
love of music more enthusiastic, their mu- 
sical societies more flourishing, their con- 
certs more numerous and better attended, 
and their musical activities more general 
and vigorous? I recommend the case for 
inquiry to those who have leisure and the 
necessary local knowledge.” 


* * * 


~~ a recent gem of erudite musical 
criticism Robin H. Legge, of the 
London Daily Telegraph, quotes this “ap- 
preciation” of Thomas Beecham as a con- 
ductor: 

“Whether recreating and weaving a mu- 
sical work from the records of the great 
creative gods, or divulging the raison 
d’étre of the work complete, when that 
function is discoverable, or giving due 


. measure to the decorative thread of the 


sheer sensuous beauty of sound, a thread 
sometimes a little heavy for the original 
plexus, but nevertheless an essential con- 
comitant of all the creations of the latter- 
day musical illvminati, Mr. Beecham is 
ever interesting.” 

For its equal it would be necessary to 
go to California at the time of a visit of 
Mary Garden in “Thais.” 


HOUGH dead, Verdi remains under 
the ban, it appears, in certain parts 
of Austria. At Pirano, in Istria, a per- 
formance of “Ernani” was recently inter- 
dicted by the authorities because of its be- 
ing “of a nature to provoke disorders” ; 
while circulars issued at Busseto regard- 
ing preparations for the Verdi centenary 
celebration having been mailed to several 
Italian subjects in Austria, were all re- 
turned to the committee with the explana- 
tion, “Prohibited.” 
* * x 
USICAL autographs commanded some 
exceptionally high prices at a recent 
auction sale in Berlin. The list was head- 
ed by a manuscript by Handel—a_ vocal 
trio with figured bass, composed at. Naples 
in 1708—which brought over $7,000, ac- 
cording to the Musical Times. 

For a fragment of a quartet by Bee- 
thoven a little over $1,000 was paid. A 
mazurka by Chopin changed hands for 
$160; Liszt’s “Rigoletto” Paraphrase was 
sold for $105 and sketches for Haydn’s 
Symphony in D major went for $125. Two 
letters of Mozart’s addressed to his. father 
were acquired by the Musikhistorisches 
Museum of Cologne for $425. 

* * od 

NE of the worst slum districts in 
Manchester boasts a chorus -of mill 

girls that has won several prizes at the 
competitive festivals so popular in the 
northern part of England. Three years 
ago this choir visited Switzerland and gave 
some concerts there, and now it is ar- 
ranged that the visit shall be repeated next 
August. The.chorus numbers 150 girls, 
but only 30 will be taken to Switzerland, 
where the tour will last about a fortnight 
and include concerts in Lucerne and 
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GERHARDT RESPLENDENT 
IN VALEDICTORY RECITAL 


Singer Holds Hearers’ Tense Interest 
with Brahms’s “Gypsy Songs” and 
Other Contrasting “Lieder” 


The final New York recital of Elena 
Gerhardt occurred at Carnegie Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 15, when an au- 
dience, which almost completely filled the 
hall, paid tribute to the singer, who was re- 
peatedly summoned back to the stage. The 
recital was an expression of musical art of 
rarest excellence. The singer, despite the 
continued inclemency of the weather, was 
in superb form. Her legato and piants- 
simo were under admirable control, and the 
more intense passages revealed a wealth of 
dramatic power. 

After the first group Schubert’s “The 
Trout” was given as an encore. In 
3rahms’s “Sechs Zigeunerlieder” the artist 
requested that her hearers make no inter- 
ruption of applause. With splendid in- 
sight and sympathetic treatment Miss Ger- 
hardt sang the six contrasting songs. 
“Standchen,” by Brahms, was an encore. 
Handel’s beautiful “O Sleep” gave the 
singer much opportunity to display her 
splendid breath control and tonal richness. 
“A Pastoral” by Carey had to be repeated. 
“My Lovely Celia” by Munro and “Leezie 
Lindsay,” an old Scotch ballad, also evoked 
enthusiasm. To these the H. C. Gilmour 
“Slumber Song” was added. The Strauss 
“Wiegenlied” was touchingly sung, and 
“Heimliche Aufforderung” was followed by 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum” as the final en- 
core. eh ote s 





Nehan Franko a Believer in Crchestra 
Music in the Parks 


That orchestra music rather than band 
music is the best for performances in Cen- 
tral Park is the belief of Nahan Franko, 
the eminent orchestral conductor of New 
York. Mr. Franko was quoted in a recent 
letter to the Herald as saying that, though 
he introduced orchestral music on the Mall, 
he was no longer of the opinion that it was 
the proper music for the open air, but this 
letter was denounced by Mr. Franko as a 
forgery. “The statement is just the oppo- 
site of my belief,” Mr. Franko informed 
the Herald. “It was undoubtedly written 
to influence the authorities in adopting 
band music and it has hurt me severely. I 
do not want an engagement, for I have all 
I can do now, but my musicians feel that 


MISS PE-AHM-E-SQUEET 
GIVES NOVEL RECITAL 


Talented Chippewa Indian Presents 
Tribal Songs and Dances in 
New York 


Miss Pe-Ahm-e-Squeet, whose name in 
English is Miss Floating Cloud, gave a re- 
cital of Indian music at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater on Monday, April 14. 
Miss Floating Cloud is a Chippewa Indian 
who has studied English and music in the 
Haskell Indian Institute, where she ac- 
quired proficiency on the harp. Her per- 
formance of various Indian melodies on 
this instrument last Monday was in many 
respects remarkablv beautiful. Especially 
interesting were those Indian songs which 
she played unharmonized, merely beating 
on the strings of the instrument with her 
left hand. Other numbers, on the other 
hand, she played with full harmonization 
and still others in unison or with a root 
bass. 

Apart from these numbers the young 
woman spoke of the social life of the Ojib- 
ways and also appeared in eight Indian 
dances in which she showed herself grace- 
ful and an effective pantomimist. She was 
assisted in her entertainment by pianist, Guy 
Maier, who played some Debussy numbers 
creditably. : 








Soloists Engaged for New York State 
Music Teachers’ Convention 


The program committee of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
which will hold its annual convention in 
Saratoga on June 9, 10, It and 12 at the 
Skidmore School of Arts, announces the 
engagement of the following musical 
rorces: 

Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co.; William Hinshaw, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Maud Powell, 
violinist; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Ellison 
Van Hoose, of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Co.; Albert Janpolski, baritone; 
Mary Carson, soprano; Clarence Dickinson, 
organist; the Tollefsen Trio; Orchestra 
and Chorus; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
pianist, and Harold Smith, pianist. 





Puccini Thinking of a Kipling Opera 


Lonpon, April 17.—Puccini has some idea 
of writing an opera on a libretto adapted 
from the Kipling play, “The Light That 
Failed,” and has come to London to see 
Forbes-Robertson in the play. 
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MARY GARDEN’S DOUBLE 
A CONCERT FAVORITE 


Estelle Burns-Roure Wins High Favor 
in Schenectady Program with 
Other Musicians 


Mme. Estelle Burns-Roure, the gifted 
dramatic soprano of New York, is shown 
in the accompanying photographic repro- 
duction near the auditorium in Schenec- 
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Estelle Burns-Roure, Concert Soprano, 
Who Is Said to Resemble Mary 
Garden in Appearance 


tady, N. Y., where Ysaye was recently 
given an ovation and in which, too, this 
talented soloist won marked success on 
April 3 in concert tour with Miss de For- 
est-Anderson, flutist; Leonardo Uribe, 
tenor; Edna Frandini, lyric soprano; Greg- 
ory Bearodny, violinist, and Philip Sipser, 
accompanist. 

Mme. Burns-Roure has been likened in 
appearance upon different occasions to 
Mary Garden, Cavalieri and Calvé, while 
her voice was warmly conceded to be one 
of the finest dramatic sopranos heard in 
that city in recent years, and she received 
two requests for return engagements. 

The tour was marked by narrow escape 
from floods in upper New York State. 

Having won success recently in concert 
appearance with some of the foremost vir- 
tuosos and musical organizations, as well as 
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Mr.PADEREWSKI 


Mr. KREISLER 


AND 


Miss FARRAR °°: 


DIRECTION C. A. ELLIS 
SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON 





in private recitals and voice teaching, Mme. 
Burns-Roure is arranging to continue her 
work in and near New York throughout 
the Summer, 


BROOKLYN APOLLO CLUB 
IN A SPIRITED CONCERT 


Season’s Last Appearance of Chorus 
Crowds Academy Despite Bad 
Weather—An Excellent Ensemble 


Although it was “Apollo weather” with a 
vengeance on April 15, the last con- 
cert of the season of the famous Brooklyn 
chorus did not fail to crowd the Academy 
apera house with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, nor did it affect the spirits of the 
club. It was one of the best concerts of its 
kind ever given in Brooklyn, for a well- 
arranged program was presented in a vocal 
ensemble of uniform excellence. John 
Hyatt Brewer, conductor, proved himself 
the “man behind the gun.” 

Mrs. Ruby Cutter Savage, soprano, and 
Corinne Welsh, contralto, were assisting 
soloists, and Forrest Lamont, tenor, who is 
a member of the club, was heard in an in- 
cidental solo. 

“The Gladness of Nature,” by Joseph 
Mosenthal, proved an inspiring opening 
number, and the bass quality, which in this 
club is exceptionally fine, at once showed 
its superiority. Mrs. Savage sang with 
great clarity and apt _ interpretation 
“Through a Primrose Dell,” by C. G. 
Spross, and “The Maids of Cadiz,” by Leo 
Delibes and Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp” 
was given as an encore. The soprano ap- 
peared to be in excellent voice and found 
a prompt response in her audience. 

G. A. Heinze’s “Sunday on the Ocean” 
was sung by the club and merited its en- 
core, despite the constant recurrence of a 
single throaty tenor in the higher passages, 
Miss Welsh scored mightily in her group 
of three songs: “Homeward,” by Camp- 
bell-Tipton; “O Let the Night Speak of 
Me,” by Chadwick, and “Unfearing,” by 
Bruno Huhn. There were dignity and sub- 
limity in her interpretation, supported by a 
quality of tone that yielded to every emer- 
gency. “If I Were You,” by John Barnes 
Wells, followed amusingly. 

Dudley Buck’s “In Absence” was im- 
pressively given by the club and repeated 
with slightly different thought by the con- 
ductor, and “A Plainsman’s Song,” by Paul 
Bliss, too, was resung. 

Piano, organ, flute, string quintet, chorus 
and Mr. Lamont did justice to “Chorus of 
Spirits and Hours,” dedicated to the Apollo 
Club by Buck. It was beautifully given, 
Mr. Lamont displaying zeal and superb 
quality of voice, and the orchestra con- 
tributing powerfully. 

Mrs. Savage pleased in her singing of 
“The Coyote,” by Frank La Forge, and 
“Sunlight,” by Harriet Ware. “The Night 
and the Rose,” by Van Nuys, was her en- 
core. “Treachery,” by Beucher, and Abt’s 
“Laughing Song” were impressive. The 
women soloists were heard in the duet 
“The Gypsies,” by Brahms, while “Evening 
on the Rhine,” Brambach, with full ac- 
companiment of piano, organ, flute and 
orchestra, closed the program. G.C.T. 








BEST INDIANAPOLIS SEASON 


Elman and Ganz Recent Concert-Givers 
in Talbot Course 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 12,—Of all the sea- 
sons previous, in the musical history of 
this State, the one of 1912-1913 has been 
the fullest and most satisfying. 

We have yet to look forward to the 
festival in May, when the People’s Concert 
Association will bring the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra for two concerts. 

The Ona B. Talbot series has just closed 
with the two last concerts given within a 
week of each other. First was the recital 
by Mischa Elman, the famous violinist, 
with Percy Kahn at the piano. The artist 
won his audience completely in his second 
number, the Wieniawski Concerto in D 
Minor. There was also the Sonata in G 
Major, by Handel, in four movements. 
Two encores were as much enjoyed as the 
group of four short numbers by Beetho- 
ven, Couperin-Press, Pergolesi, Brahms, 
and a fifth number by Sarasate 

The closing concert was a joint recital 
by Rudolph Ganz and John McCormack, 
but there was much disappointment be- 
cause of the non-arrival of McCormack. 

At the last moment Mrs. Helen Thorner, 
soprano, was asked to sing. Mrs. Thorner 
is well known throughout the State, both 
as a teacher and concert singer. She has 
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an extensive répertoire and upon this pro- 
gram appeared to advantage in the Schu- 
bert “Ave Maria.” 

Mr. Ganz played in his usual masterful 
way, with fine intelligence. The Beethoven 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor received an 
effective reading, and in the Liszt “Rakoczy 
March” the audience responded with the 
most pronounced enthusiasm of the even- 
ing and the eminent pianist was forced to 
acknowledge the applause many times. 

The last of a series of three concerts 
was given at the German House by Schell- 
schmidt-Carman Trio, composed of Ade- 
laide Carman, pianist; Bertha  Schell- 
schmidt, violinist, and Adolph  Schell- 
schmidt, ‘cellist. The program was the 
best ever presented by this organization, 
for the ensemble was splendid. M. L. T., 


Atlanta Organist Gives Recital Behind 
Scaffolding in Opera Auditorium 


ATLAntA, GA., April 11.—Being shut off 
from a view of the audience by the maze 
of scantlings and woodwork on_ the 
proscenium in the Auditorium, in prepar- 
ation for the Metropolitan opera season, 
did not in the slightest affect Dr. Percy 
|. Starnes, the municipal organist, in his 
weekly recital on Sunday afternoon, as the 
program was enjoyed by an audience that 
packed the big hall. The scaffolding will 
be removed before next Sunday, when the 
big festival chorus of more than three 
hundred voices will give a second concert 
under the organist’s direction. Besides Dr. 
Starnes’ recitals on the operas to be given 
here, the Cable Piano Company has also 
hegun a series of educational concerts on 
grand opera, each of the works being 
played on a talking-machine while a lec- 
turer gives explanations of the various 


scenes. ca 


Kneisel Quartet’s 1913-14 Season 

The Kneisel Quartet has announced its 
regular subscription series of six concerts 
for next season, to be given at the New 


Folian Hall on November 11, December 9, 


January 14, February 10, March 3 and 


\pril 7. 


NEW “ TITANIC ” SYMPHONY 


Silas G. Pratt Completes an Ambitious 
Composition in Four Episodes 


PirtspurGH, April 19.—Silas G. Pratt, the 
veteran American composer, has just com- 
pleted the composition of a symphonic 
poem entitled “A Tragedy of the Deep.” 
The story, told in music, has to do with the 
sinking of the Titanic, one year ago. There 
are four episodes in the work. “The De- 
parture,” “The Dawn of Day on the Peace- 
ful Sea,” “The Life on the Lower Deck, 
Dance in the Grand Salon, the Disaster” 
and “The Apotheosis.” 

Says Mr. Pratt, regarding the new sym- 
phonic poem: “The more I read of the 
Titanic disaster and pondered over all the 
incidents of the voyage the more it seemed 
to offer a fine opportunity for a symphonic 
poem. So as soon as Summer came I be- 
gan work on it. In minimizing the horror 
of the catastrophe I have drawn the mind 
away to the pleasanter aspects of the voy- 
age and endeavored to portray scenes which 
| have personally experienced many times 
in crossing the ocean. 

Mr. Pratt is now employed in arranging 
the work for two pianos, four performers, 
and is negotiating for a New York pres- 
entation. 





George Hamlin’s Appropriate Solo 


Once when George Hamlin was tenor so- 
loist in a large Chicago church it was an- 
nounced from the desk that all who had 
subscribed to the church fund were urged 
to complete their payments as soon as pos- 
sible, so that the books could be balanced 
at the beginning of the new year—only a 
few weeks distant. 

At the conclusion of the announcement 
came the solo. Mr. Hamlin had chosen a 
sacred song by. Wade, and when he began 
singing “Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe,” the entire 
appropriateness of the selection struck 
every one, and a wave of amusement, al- 
most resembling a titter, marred the sol- 
emnity of the occasion. 
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METROPOLITAN’S YEAR IN REVIEW 


A Season of but Two Novelties—Production of ‘‘ Boris Godounow ”’ 
the Outstanding Event—‘‘ Magic Flute” 
Revival—The Company Strengthened by Advent of Hempel, 
Bori, Urlus, Braun and Conductor Polacco - 


an Important 








N the case of a New York opera sea- 

son retrospection involves a greater or 
lesser measure of disappointment. Never 
does the aggregate of actual achievement 
quite tally with such a total as might be 
compiled by one who accepted in implicit 
faith the promises of the prospectus. It 
needs no veteran observer of operatic 
happenings to realize that of a possible 
five new operas bespoken not more than 
two or three will materialize; that the 
likelihood of the entire number of revivals 
scheduled is more than dubious; that the 
appearance of all the mew artists an- 
nounced is not a matter of unquestionable 
certainty—in short, that various and sun- 


dry elements which seem to augur bril- 
liantly are, in reality, purely hypothetical. 
A certain degree of disappointment must, 
therefore, be taken as a matter of course 
from the outset. An operatic year may 
none the less be brilliant in spite of it. 

The Metropolitan season of IQIO-II was 
a case in point. Though the beginning of 
April had not witnessed the consummation 
of every one of those schemes promised at 
the opening of the preceding November, 
the winter must nevertheless -go down on 
record as one of the most operatically sig- 
nificant of years. It set a high-water 
mark by which the public felt itself privi- 
leged to gauge the artistic value of the 
succeeding one. Few expected when the 
house opened its doors the following Fall 
that the season could possibly rival its 
predecessor in interest. Nor did _ it, 
though it was distinguished by not a few 
features of genuine significance. 

Would the season which closed last Sat- 
urday evening equal it; would it, per- 
chance, surpass it and recall in any respect 
the glamour of that year which saw the 
world premiéres of Puccini’s “Girl,” of 
Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder,” with both 
of these masters on hand to ornament the 
occasion. There was nothing in the 
printed forecast to prove that it would. 

Nor has it. The New York opera sea- 
son has been truly noteworthy from sev- 
eral standpoints and in certain respects it 
has afforded room for deep satisfaction 
and even gratitude. But taken as a whole 
it has been deficient in occurrences of far- 
reaching importance. Many a week elapsed 
without a single kindling spark of novel 
artistic interest and it appeared now and 
then as though the establishment were 
lapsing into that rut of dull routine in 
which matters were wont to shape their 
course before the days when Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s exploits rudely awoke the 
Metropolitan to the need for extraordinary 
activity. 

The Two Novelties 


In reviewing a season the initial impulse 
is to consider the novelties with which the 
répertoire has been enriched. At this very 
juncture one can differentiate between the 
present and the two preceding seasons. 
Two years ago Puccini’s “Girl of the 
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Golden West” was brought forward in De- 
cember—a bare month after the opening of 
the season—while the second novelty, 
“Konigskinder,” reached the  footlights 
about a fortnight later. Last year, the first 


of the new additions to the yépertoire, 
“Lobetanz,” was heard b doors 
of the Metropolitan ha na week, 





while the next two, “Donne Curiose” and — 


“Versiegelt” were not kept in waiting until 
the approach of Spring. Thus there was 
ample opportunity to give all these works 
a goodly number of representations. 

Of actual novelties the present year has 
witnessed only two. Both were brought 
forward so late in the season that not even 
a .half dozen performances apiece were 
possible. First to receive attention was 
the American opera, “Cyrano” (for, to Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s great credit, be it known 
that a new American opera annually is now 
practically an accepted fact at the Metro- 
politan), of which the Sun’s music critic, 
W. J. Henderson, had supplied the book 
and Walter Damrosch the music. Though 
sumptuously mounted, admirably inter- 
preted and welcomed with a certain de- 
gree of interest, the opera did not succeed 
in obtaining a really potent grip on the af- 
fections of the public. Nor was this due 
to any cryptic qualities of its music, which 
was fluent and melodious, but quite with- 
out originality. Its significance in the evo- 
lution of an operatic type distinctively 
American is practically nil. 

It was Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s firm intention 
last season to produce Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounow.” The enormous amount 
of energy and time expended on the 
preparation of “Mona” eventually con- 
vinced him that it would be wiser to post- 
pone “Boris,” which was consequently set 
down for the early weeks of the next sea- 
son. But though “Boris” figured promi- 
nently in the prospectus, November and 
December passed without any attempt to 
introduce it. Eventually the word went 
forth that it could not be reached until 
March because of the exigencies of the 
“Cyrano” rehearsals. The Russian opera 
finally had its turn a few weeks after 
“Cyrano” had been disposed of. There- 
with came the revelation of the season. 
“Boris” took the stage quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, without the stimulus. of 
aroused public interest, without extrava- 
gant heralding or advertising of any sort, 
and to the amazement of all proved to be 
a masterpiece among masterpieces, the most 
original, thrilling and vital musical drama 
that New York had heard in years. The 
exotic, intensely Russian quality of the 
music, the sombreness of the drama, the 
lack of coherence in the libretto and the 
absence of most of those features usually 
deemed essential to the popular success of 
an opera caused the experts to doubt seri- 
ously whether the impression of the work 
on the opera-goer of average mentality 
could possibly be in any way proportionate 
to its enormous artistic worth. Curiously 
enough their prophecies and calculations 
went awry and the public response to 
“Boris” quite dumbfounded even the most 
sanguine. Even untutored opera-goers 
were carried away by the stupendous ele- 
mental power of this music. Owing to the 
lateness of the premiére only four presen- 
tations could be given and herein was again 
exemplified the ironic workings of operatic 
fate through the instrumentality of which 
a work of pure genius was twice held back 
for the sake of operas unworthy of men- 
tion in the same breath. 

Superb scenic trappings painted in Rus- 
sia were provided for “Boris” and both 
principals and chorus did honorable work, 
though it is undoubtedly true that native 
Russian performers would have achieved 
even more noteworthy results. And even 
those not inclined to favor the idea of 
opera in English could not for a moment 
deny that the vernacular would have been 
far better suited to the work than the 
Italian which was used in place of the 
original Russian. 


The Mozart Revival 


It had long been regretted by many 
opera-goers that the Mozart works had 
been permitted to drop from the répertoire. 
Early in the season, however, this de- 
ficiency was partially remedied by a superb 
tevival of the “Magic Flute,” which had 
been banned from this stage for more than 
ten years. The customary Italian version, 
with its recitatives in place of spoken dia- 
logue, was replaced by the original Ger- 
man. This move was unquestionably wise. 
Mozart’s enchanting work was warmly 
welcomed—so warmly, in fact, that it 


totalled a greater number of performances 
than any other work save “Pagliacci.” 

Like Mozart, Meyerbeer had long been 
sidetracked at the Metropolitan. But when 
Mr. Gatti acquired a colorature soprano 
of the first rank in Frieda Hempel he 
found himself in a position to carry out 
the intention he had formed several years 
earlier—namely, that of reviving the 
“Huguenots.” Best of all from a mana- 
gerial standpoint, it was possible to cast 
Caruso for the part of Raoul. Laying 
aside those linguistic scruples that upon 
occasion it loves to uphold the manage- 
ment gave the work in Italian instead of 
the original French, demonstrating that 
its antipathy to translated texts is not as 
pronounced as it is said to be. Thanks 
mostly to Caruso the opera, which to-day 
sounds pitifully trivial, vulgar and inane, 
was successful in attracting good audi- 
ences. 

Plans were on foot to revive Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” before the close of the season. 
Lack of necessary time brought about its 
postponement until mext year and as a 
Cerebrian sop Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” 
was given in its place. The why and 
wherefore of this proceeding was em- 
phatically questioned until the amazing 
conducting of the simple score of “Don 
Pasquale” by Mr. Toscanini with a revela- 
tion of beauties never suspected in it af- 
forded a reply that was convincingly be- 
yond all argument. “Don Pasquale” was 
greeted with more fervor than the revival 
of “The Barber of Seville,” which did not 
exert all of its old-time spell. 


Wagner First; Puccini Second 


The state of the regular répertoire re- 
quires little comment. A glance at the 
number of performances enjoyed by the 
individual works discloses nothing that 
might .be useful in pointing an artistic 
moral. Wagner led as usual, of course, 
and Puccini succeeded in maintaining that 
numerical superiority he acquired over 
the musically infinitely greater Verdi sev- 
eral years ago. Some semblance of atten- 
tion was paid to French opera. Massenet’s 
“Manon” (with Caruso and Farrar in the 
cast) was found a highly profitable invest- 
ment, even though the popular Italian 
tenor’s work in a field so ill-suited to his 
talents was often such as to make the judi- 
cious grieve. Then, too, the “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” which was almost unrivalled 
in popularity in the Manhattan Opera 
House days, was incorporated into the 
répertoire. Save for Messrs. Gilly and 
Rothier and Mme. Duchéne there were no 
native French artists in the cast and the 
performance suffered greatly from the 
want of true Gallic spirit, style and atmo- 
sphere in its interpretation. Never did the 
public seem to take it to its heart as it had 
done in former years. 

Of the novelties offered the previous sea- 
son only one survived. This was Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Donne Curiose,” for which most 
of the newspaper critics professed the most 
unbounded admiration. This admiration, 
however, the general public has steadily re- 
fused to share. Wolf-Ferrari’s opera has 
never succeeded in attracting an audience 
of dimensions in any way remarkable, nor 
has the warmth of its reception ever been 
such as to vindicate any claims to popu- 
larity that may be advanced in its behalf. 
Far, warmer was the welcome extended 
that same composer’s charming “Secret of 
Suzanne,” which the Metropolitan sensibly 
took unto itself during the Winter. For 
imparting the spice of variety to double 
bills the little opera is admirably adapted. 
However this may be, the experience of 
succeeding years shows unmistakably that 
no combination of short operas can be 
counted upon to draw as efficaciously as 
that tersely known as “the double bill.” 

“Lobetanz” and “Ariane” both disap- 
peared from sight and even the very ex- 
pensive “Mona” was suffered to rest in 
peace. Why the sprightly and beautiful 
“Versiegelt”—which was always far more 
enthusiastically received than the “Donne 
Curiose”—should have been dropped alto- 
gether is most strange. And not a few 
were also disposed to wonder why the 
“Bartered Bride” had been permitted to 
fall into desuetude. It could assuredly 
have been depended upon for audiences as 
large as greeted “Trovatore,” which was 
sung far oftener than popular demand for 
it seemed to warrant. Nor did “Traviata,” 
which was revived for Mme. Hempel’s 
sake, prove the magnet of by-gone years. 
On the other hand, Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
caut,” which failed to obtain favor on the 
occasion of its composer’s first American 
visit six years ago, suddenly became ac- 
climated and thrived so well as to rank 
among the most popular morsels of the 
season. 


Newcomers in the Company 


If in many respects the operatic year 
that has just closed fell below the two 
preceding ones, it surpassed them, never- 
theless, in the matter of new additions to 
the company. At least four of these new 
singers will doubtless become fixtures in 
the operatic firmament of this city. In 


Frieda Hempel the Metropolitan possesses 
the best coloratura soprano it has owned 
since the departure of Mme. Sembrich. 
She may not possess the art of Sembrich 
or the sheer sensuous vocal beauty of 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini or Melba. But her 
florid execution is remarkable in brilliancy 
and ease, and her voice has extensiveness 
of range and purity of tone. Of a different 
style but an artist of exceptional charn: 
is Lucrezia Bori, the twenty-year-old Span- 
ish dramatic soprano. An actress of ex- 
ceptional skill in both tragic and comic 
delineations, she combines with a typical 
Latin vivacity and warmth of temperament 
personal charm of a high order and a voice 
that in its beauty of timbre and its dra- 
matic coloring somewhat suggests Geral- 
line Farrar’s. 

Wagner -lovers were exceptionally fa- 
vored by the advent of the tenor, Jacques 
Urlus, and the basso, Carl Braun. In the 
roles of Siegfried and Tristan the former 
achieved vocal and histrionic feats that 
caused his name to be mentioned by con- 
noisseurs with those of Max Alvary and 
Jean de Reszke. Well gifted as regards 
physique—and hence well qualified to im- 
personate the Wagnerian heroes—he dis- 
closed a fresh, vibrant voice, and generally 
abstained from the vicious German habit 
of singing “on the throat.” Carl Braun, 
possessed of a voice of great range and 
imposing volume, quickly disclosed him- 
self as one of the finest bassos that Metro- 
politan patrons have been privileged to 
applaud in years.. A German baritone, 
Willy Buers, proved a useful artist. The 
only newcomer among the Italian con- 
tingent was Umberto Macnez, a _ tenor. 
Unfortunately his voice was of the ef- 
feminate “white” type and he made no dis- 
closures of exceptional artistry to atone 
for vocal deficiencies. Most notable, on 
the other hand, was the brilliant work of 
the young American tenor, Paul Althouse, 
who was received with undivided approval 

In reviews of the opera season both last 
year and the year before MusICAL 
AMERICA took occasion to point out the 
disasters which the Metropolitan was 
courting by not having equipped itself with 
more than one artist capable of singing a 
certain role. A series of disastrous events 
in the shape of sudden indispositions laid 
bare this state of things to the public in a 
most embarrassing manner. It must be un- 
derstood, of course, that the acquisition of 
Mr. Urlus and Mr. Buers did not actually 
augment the forces of the establishment, 
for Mr. Urlus arrived only in time to re- 
place Mr. Burrian, who returned to Europe 
before the season’s end, and Mr. Buers to 
take that of Herman Weil. On the oc- 
casion of his début in “Tristan” Mr. 
Urlus was taken hoarse in the first act 
and, because there was no substitute avail- 
able, was compelled to go through this most 
exacting of all tenor roles in a voice- 
less state. Some weeks earlier Mr. Weil, 
the Hans Sachs of a “Meistersinger” per- 
formance, was attacked with laryngitis in 
the second act and the whole first scene of 
the third was omitted in consequence. But 
beside these instances there were not a 
few other occasions on which changes of 
opera were actually made _ necessary 
through circumstances of the same nature. 
At one time Mr. Goritz, the baritone, was 
obliged to leave a sickbed to sing Telra- 
mund in “Lohengrin” in order to save the 
management from making a second change 
of bill, Wagner’s opera having just pre- 
viously been substituted for another can- 
celled one. There was no understudy for 
the relatively small part of Christian in 
“Cyrano” and when Riccardo Martin, who 
sings it, fell ill it was necessary to change 
the opera—which had also been postponed 
a week earlier because of the fact that Mr. 
Amato was incapacitated through a cold. 
With all this in mind it is easy to imagine 
what would become of a. “Siegfried” per- 
formance were Mr. Goritz, who sings 
Alberich, to become indisposed; or of 
“Meistersinger” were Mr. Reiss, who im- 
personates David, to succumb similarly. 

The list of conductors was most worthily 
increased by the presence of Georgio Po- 
lacco, a musician of the highest attain- 
ments, and fully worthy to co-operate with 
such masters as Toscanini and Hertz. 

In glancing back over the season it is 
worth while recording the visits of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. In 
addition to “Louise” and “Thais,” this or- 
ganization presented for the first time in 
New York Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen,” a pretty 
but unimportant work, and Zandonai’s 
“Conchita,” which had neither beauty nor 
importance. Towards the end of Novem- 
ber the company made a one-night visit to 
New York, presenting Thomas’s “Ham- 
let,” for the purpose of exploiting the bari- 
tone, Titta Ruffo, concerning whose abili- 
ties there had been much ado. He proved 
a singer of the school which revels in loud, 
high notes and similar gallery play, and he 
was gifted with a voluminous, clarion-like 
voice. But he quite lacked refinement and 
subtle artistry and hence made no indelible 
impression on discriminating music-lovers. 
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“‘ Braves” Aid In 
Indian Opera At 
Utah Presentation 





Forty-Mile Journey for Some 
Spectators of ‘‘ The Sun Dance,”’ 
Given One Hundred Miles from 
a Railroad—_A_ Full-Blooded 
Sioux Co-Author with William 
H. Hanson—Redskin Veteran 
of Custer War in the Cast 


“VERNAL, Utan, April 5.—The production 
of an Indian opera at an Indian reservation, 
nearly one hundred miles from a railroad, 
was a novel event which recently occurred 
at Vernal in the presentation of “The Sun 


Dance,” by William F. Hanson and Mrs. 
Rk. T. Bonnin. The composer, Mr. Hanson, 
has been among the aborigines for some 
time, studying their ceremonials and taking 
down some of their melodies, and his col- 
laborator, Mrs. Bonnin, is a full-blooded 
Sioux. In addition, several of the perform- 
ers in the opera were real Indians. 

Before the rise of the curtain on the first 
performance there had been skepticism as 
to the success of this attempt to weld the 
various customs of Indian life into an op- 
era, but the enthusiasm became so general 
that on the following evenings the audience 
was augmented by persons from various 
reservation towns, some of whom had to 
travel over 40 miles. 

Well equipped for their undertaking were 
the two authors of “The Sun Dance.” Mrs. 
Bonnin’s Indian name is Zitkala Sa, and she 
studied in some of the best Indian schools, 
later getting a musical education at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. She 
was also a teacher at the Carlisle Indian 
School. Zitkala Sa now lives at Fort Du- 
chene, where her husband is employed in 
the government service. She lived among 
her people for years, gathering the material 
for the libretto of this opera and also some 
of the music. Mr. Hanson, who studied 
piano and harmony with A. C. Lund at 
3righam Young University, had been a 
spectator at many of the Indian religious 
festivals, sitting sometimes for 18 hours at 
a stretch. 

To weave these fragmentary bits of In- 
dian life into a connected story was a prob- 
lem to Mr. Hanson, as was the translating 
of Indian themes into modern music. Sit- 
kala Sa was able to supply the instructive 
knowledge which furnished the missing ele- 
ments of the story, kept the poem truly In- 
dian in character and restrained the music 
when it departed from the aboriginal ac- 
tuality. In order to produce this real In- 
dian spirit Mr. Hanson sometimes deviated 
from the strict rules of composition. The 
purpose of the opera is to portray the inner 
spiritual life of this wronged and misun 
derstood people. 

Perhaps the most interesting performer 
in the opera was “Old Sioux,” a ninety- 
year-old cousin to “Sitting Bull’ and a vet- 
eran of Custer’s Charge. “Old Sioux” ap- 
peared in the war dance with some of the 
whites and Pompey and Quinanch, two Ute 
“braves,” who pranced about in all their 
glory—war paint, war whoops, etc. The 
“make-up” of the whites was so exact that 
they could hardly be distinguished from the 
real Indians, but the latter danced with all 
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Ensemble of “The Sun Dance,” Indian Opera Given at Vernal, Utah—In the Center a Ninety-Year-Old Warrior, “Old Sioux” 


the instructive gifts of generations, which 
the whites could not acquire. “Old Sioux” 


P] by 
W. F. Hanson (c) 
Zitkala Sa and William F. Hanson, 
Author of “The Sun Dance” 


did not take part in the sun dance, but 
looked on from the wings in wonder at 
the “make-believe” Indians, who looked as 


if they had been just transplanted from 
some reservation. 

Included in the list of principals were 
Beulah Bondy, Ashley Bartlett, Lyle Fisher, 
Richard Jensen, Ithel Isham and May Hen- 
derson. One of the orchestra was the 
father of the composer, Peter Hanson, the 
local attorney and amateur musician, 

Other participants were the following: 
Clive Davis, Arthur Manwaring, June Al- 
len, Sara Meacham, Afton Odekirk, Meda 
Carpenter, Arthur Goodrich, Lavell Man- 
waring, Roseltha Bingham, Afton Hanson, 
Lamar Timothy, Amber Timothy, John 
Hodgkinson, Harold Davis, Melva Duke, 
Minerva I‘isher, Marie Hardy, Kathryn 
Hayes, Wm. Stringham, Lewis Haws, Da- 
vid Curry, Sterling Collett, Bart Merkley, 
Grand Rasmussen, William Mease, Johnnie 
Mease, William Wilson, James O’Neill, 
Mabel Hanson, Archie Johnston, Joel 
Warner, Ira Anderson, Milton Marshall; 
Dwight Dowe. 


Barrére Ensemble Gives a Concert -to 
Recoup Flood Losses 


Ensemble was heard on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 15, at the New 
York studios of Mrs. Frederick Trevor 
Hill. The proceeds of the concert will go 
to make up the losses occasioned by the 
western floods, which interfered with a 
western trip recently planned by the En- 
semble. A large audience heard the pro- 
gram, which contained several numbers 
heard in the vis cumnmndanane public concerts. 
——-  {. 2; 
Notable Program lor “The Bohemians” 


The concert to be given at Afolian Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening, April 28, 
for the “Musicians’ Fund” under the aus 
pices of the New York musical club, “The 
Johemians,” is to be a notable one, judg- 
ing by the program which was announced 
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last week. The artists who are to be heard 
are Frieda Hempel in an aria from Verdi’s 
“Ernani” and songs by Mozart and Hum- 
perdinck ; Mischa Elman in pieces by Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj, Haydn, Burmeister, Samar- 
tini, Elman and Sarasate, and, in addition, 
for the first time in America in a chamber 
work, playing the Tschaikowsky Trio, “In 
Memory of a Great Artist,” with Ernesto 
Consolo, the eminent Italian pianist, and 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist of the Kneisel 
Quartet. The Musical Art Society, Frank 
Mamrosch, conductor, will be heard in 
works of Hasler, Bach, Lassus, Brahms, 
I‘Igar, an old German Christmas song and 
two Scotch folk-melodies. 


Albert Reiss Going into Vaudeville 

A twenty-weeks’ engagement in vaude- 
ville has been accepted by Albert Reiss, the 
tenor, who has sung character roles at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with great dis- 
tinction for many years. Mr. Reiss will 
sing songs in English in the “two a day.” 
He is a German but knows English well 
and has sung in the English operas given 
at the Metropolitan. Admirers of Mr. 
Reiss’s art will, however, be pleased to 
know that he has been re-engaged at the 
Metropolitan. 
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ANN ARBOR IS PREPARED 
FOR ITS BEST FESTIVAL 


New Hill Auditorium to Be Dedicated 
by a Concert Series of Unusual 
Magnitude 
ANN Arsor, Micu., April 21.—In another 
month the twentieth annual May Festival 
and the opening of the new Hill Audito- 
rium, to which the people of the State have 
been looking forward for so long a time, 
will be upon us. As a fitting introduction 
to the many uses to which the new Au- 
ditorium will be put, it is appropriate that 
a May festival of unusual magnitude 
should be heard in it, since the late Arthur 
W. Hill, the donor of this magnificent 
building, was a most zealous Festival pa- 


tron. 

The University Musical Society has 
planned a festival which should take rank 
with the greatest of the country’s other 
festivals. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock, will fur- 
nish the background for all the concerts. 
As the first chorus to appear in Hill Au- 
ditorium the University Choral Union has 
worked this year with greater enthusiasm 
than ever before. The works which have 
been chosen for choral performance em- 
brace parts of two of Wagner’s operas, 
“Lohengrin” and “Meistersinger,’ and the 
Manzoni “Requiem” by Verdi. | These 
works have been selected both because of 
their own musical worth and also in com- 
memoration of the anniversaries of the 
births of these two composers. 

At the Wednesday evening concert the 
general public will have an opportunity to 
hear what is undoubtedly the finest work 
which has come from our own Professor 
Stanley, namely, “Laus Deo,” for chorus, 
orchestra and organ. An innovation will 
be the performance by school children on 
Friday afternoon of: Fletcher’s “Walrus 
and the Carpenter,” words by Lewis Car- 


roll. 

The first in the Au- 
ditorium will be “Dich Theure Halle,” 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” sung by 
Mme. Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera. 

At Thursday night’s performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem four soloists of wide rec- 
ognition will appear: Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano, who will be remembered as having 
given such a splendid account of herself at 
the Festival last year; Lambert Murphy, 
baritone tenor, and Henri Scott, bass, and 
our old friend, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
contralto. This larger Festival would in- 
deed be incomplete without this singer, 
who has become a familiar figure at our 
concerts. On Friday afternoon, in addition 
to the work of the children’s chorus, sev- 
eral arias will be sung by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. 

The Friday evening concert will offer a 
change from that of former years, in that 
instead of listening to a prima donna the 
public will have an opportunity of hearing 
one of the greatest operatic baritones be- 
fore the public to-day, namely, Pasquale 
Amato, who for several seasons has been 
one of the great drawing cards at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

The last concert of the Festival will be 
heard Saturday evening, when in commem- 
oration of the great Wagner, parts of two 
of his operas will be heard—the first act 
of “Lohengrin” and the finale of the 
“Meistersinger.” The soloists for this oc- 
casion will be Mme. Rappold, who will take 
the part of Elsa; Rosalie Wirthlin, an 
American contralto of wide recognition; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and William Hin- 
shaw, baritone of the Metropolitan, secured 
to take the place of Putnam Griswold, who 
has been obliged to cancel his engagement, 
and Henri Scott, bass. I. M. W. 





aria to be heard 





Couperin Clavier Concerto Played by 
Philharmonic Trio 


Alexander Rihm, pianist; Maurice Kauf- 
man, violinist, and Jacques Renard, ’cell- 
ist, comprising the Philharmonic Trio, 
again drew Brooklynites to the lecture hall 
of the Academy of Music on April 12, 
when they gave a program of an instructive 
nature. Brahm’s Trio in C Major, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Trio in A Minor, and Couperin’s 
Ninth Concerto for violin and clavier, pro- 
vided the skilled players with material for 
a display of their artistic prowess. Tschai- 
kowsky’s Trio in A Minor, “To the Mem- 
ory of a Great Artist, Nicholas Rubin- 
stein,” was played in an especially inspiring 
manner. i €. 3. 





Milwaukee Chorus Singers Compete in 
“Musical Olympics” 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 12.—An unique 
musical contest, modeled after the Welsh 
eisteddfod, was given by the Arion Musical 
Club, the Cecilian Choir and the Arion 
Juniors on Monday evening. Members of 
these singing societies, with their friends, 





packed the hall for this “musical field meet.” 
The contest brought to light a surprising 
number of exceptionally good voices and 
will probably result in expanding the event 
until it becomes a counterpart of the Welsh 
musical Olympic Games. Peter Edwards, 
of Oshkosh, was official judge; Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, director of the singing societies, 
was chairman, and Prof. Charles Dodge the 
accompanist. President W. P. Bishop, of 
the Arions, donated a silver cup as first prize 
for the mixed chorus, which was carried 
off by the East Side singers under Evan 
Roberts. President Bishop and President 
Nina C. Vandewalker, of the Cecilians, 
awarded the prizes. M.N.S 


CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 








Spargur Offers Explanatory Series by 
Seattle Orchestra 


SEATTLE, Wash., April 9.—The Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, John M. Spargur, 
‘conductor, ended its second season last 
evening in a splendidly arranged program 
representing the German, French and 
Russian schools. The honors of the even- 
ing fell entirely to-the conductor and his 
men, the concert being the first one to be 
given this year without a soloist. Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture was given a spirited 
performance. Saint-Saéns’ © Symphonic 
Poem, “Rouet d’ Omphale,” was _ pro- 
nounced the finest novelty that Seattle has 
heard during the Winter. For the 
symphony Mr. Spargur_ selected’ the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathétique,” to admirable 
interpretation. After the performance 
of the symphony Mr. Spargur made a 
brief, address, expressing the appreciation 
shown his efforts during the past year, and 
he gave an outline of his plans for the 
coming season, announcing that there will 
be more frequent concerts than we have 
had this Winter. Mr. Spargur announced 
also that he would give a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts for children. These 
concerts will be of an explanatory nature, 
along the lines so successfully followed by 
Walter Damrosch in New York. C. P. 


Medal for Conductor After Concert of 
Worcester Relief Association 


Worcester, Mass., April 17.—The fifth 
annual sacred concert of the Worcester 
Musicians’ Relief Association was attended 
by an audience that taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of Poli’s Theater. There was a 
band of more than one hundred musicians, 
recruited from the various bands and or- 
chestras of the city, conducted by B, A. 
Rolfe. The list of assisting artists, mem- 
bers of the Boston Opera Company, in- 
cluded Evelyn Scotney, soprano; Maria 
Donovanni, contralto; Amelia Berenguer, 
harpist; Howard White, basso; Alfred 
Ramella, tenor; E. A. Franklin, flute solo- 
ist, and Maestro Walker, accompanist. 
Previous to the opening of the concert 
Worcester’s mayor, George M. Wright, in 
behalf of the Relief Association, presented 
Mr. Rolfe with a gold medal. M. E.E. 





FREMSTAD JOYOUS STAR 
WITH MOZART CHORUS 


Interpreter of Tragedy Entertains Her 
Hearers with Flashes of Her Rare 
Gifts as Comedienne 





Radiating the most ebullient sort of good 
humor, Olive Fremstad revealed another 
attractive phase of her personality in the 
New York Mozart Society’s concert on 
April 16, at the Hotel Astor, and those who 
were so fortunate as to hear the soprano 
may well regard her appearances at the 


Metropolitan Opera House with an even 
greater personal interest. This inspired in- 
terpreter of tragic roles supplemented “all 
of her lighter numbers with such a fund of 
inimitable comedy that she kept the audi- 
ence convulsed. 

Her opening “Suicidio,” from ‘“Giocon- 
da,” had been sung from Conductor Ar- 
thur Claassen’s platform and the singer 
could almost have clasped the hands of 
persons in the front row, to whom she 
murmured, “Awfully near,” as she made 
her smiling exit. Mme, Fremstad ascended 
the platform again for her “Les Filles de 
Cadiz” encore, but for her singing of “Vissi 
d’Arte” Mr. Claassen made room for her 
on the stage by having three of the chor- 
isters, the “three graces,” as he called them, 
descend to seats near the conductor’s stand. 
Thereafter Mme. Fremstad overflowed 
with irrepressible good nature, as evidenced 
in some of her Scandinavian songs, of 
which she followed one or two unex- 
pected endings by a half articulate “That's 
all!” The encore was “Long, Long Ago.” 

Most artistic among the offerings of the 
Claassen chorus were the Schumann 
“Mondnacht,” with an effective violin ob- 
bligato by Alexander Saslavsky; the Ed- 
ward German “Beauteous Morn” and the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from “Tannhauser,” in 
which the women’s voices were supported 
inspiringly by Charles Gilbert Spross at the 
organ and by Concermaster Saslavsky and 
members of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. The latter number was repeated, 
as was “Mammy’s Lullaby,” the Spross ar- 
rangement of Dvorak’s ‘“Humoresque,” 
which demanded somewhat more of the al- 
tos’ lower register than they were able to 
give, suggesting that a reasonable ambition 
for the society next season might be the 
strengthening of this section of the chorus. 
Mr. Claassen conducted both chorus and 
orchestra with musicianly zeal. K. S. C. 





Hutcheson’s Tenth Berlin Appearance 


Bertin, April 5.—Ernest Hutcheson, the 
American pianist, was the soloist at the 
concert given in honor of the delegates to 
the International Music Pedagogical Con- 
gress which convened in Berlin last week. 
This event marked Mr. Hutcheson’s tenth 
appearance in the German capital this 
season. 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 


Late Primo Basso Cantante with Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, New York 
Covent Garden, London; Grand and Opera Comique, Paris 
Vocal Teacher, Opera and Oratorio. Mrs. Herman Devries, Assistant, 518 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


ing of 
breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alessandro Bonci 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 


MME. DELIA M. VALER!. The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 








New York, 1910. 





Signora Delia M. Valeri 
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HOW BISPHAM SUITS THE ACTION TO THE WORD IN RECITING “THE RAVEN” 


: 














A Vivid View of the Famous Bar- 
itone’s Power of Reflecting Em- 
otion in Facial Expression—A 
Temperance Sermon That Leaves 
His Audiences Gasping—Why 
the Artist Smiles When He 
*‘Comes to’’ After the Recitation 
—Dispelling the Illusion of Hor- 
ror that Contemplation of the ry) { 
Crazed Creature of Poe’s Imag- ? 
ination Imposes 








“Once upon a midnight “Suddenly there came atap- ‘Deep into that darkness ‘“‘In there stepped a ‘‘Perched upon a bust of 4 

ROM being a crazed, drink-degraded dreary ping.”’ peering.” stately raven.” Pallas | 

: As | pondered, weak Just above my cham- " 

creature possessed by devils, whom and weary.” ber door.” 

the audience has regarded in breathless : , ; ’ , : . | 
PA * . a lal a t] the concert room, having heard what a_ besides one must ring down the curtain, baritone, as he embodies the various moods 

of, One sees Pp rye y arise trom tie clergyman recently called “the most power- you know.” of the poem. " 

seat where a sort of “Dr. Jekyll” had a_ ful temperance sermon I have ever listened Mr. Bispham’s recitation of Poe’s “The 


Reed Miller and Frederic Martin as i 


Soloists with Hartford Chorus i 
Hartrorp, Conn., April 20.—Cadman’s 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal” was the “big” HT 
number of the final concert given by the i 
Hartford Choral Club on April 18, under it 
the able direction of R. A. Baldwin. Reed i 


Miller, tenor, and Frederic Martin, basso, 
sang the solo parts with distinction and the 
two singers also made pronounced hits in 
their song groups. Arthur Priest played 
the organ part in the Cadman work, and F. 
I’, Lubin and Wyllys B. Waterman offi 
ciated at two pianos. Carl Busch’s “Drink- 
ing Song” and the “Hand Organ Man” 
were repeated by the club, and the final 
“Plainsman’s Song” of Paul Bliss also re- 
ceived a fine presentation. W. E. C. 








Russian Pianist in New York Recital 


“Whose fiery eyes now “On this home by Horror ‘‘Is there, - there balm in ‘And _ eyes have all the ‘‘And my soe from out 3efore an audience of 400 persons at the 
burne d into my haunted. tor an a dee 4 te PO ae —— Pe h, — salina: Hotel Plaza, New York, last Saturday 
plore.” dreaming.” more.” evening, Mme. Pekschen, a Russian pianist, 

gave her only public recital of the season . 

moment before cowered a quite different to.” “But,” he went on, “Mr. Bispham, Raven,” with the musical setting by Ar- in this country. Her appearance was made 1 

person, why do you smile at your audience at the thur Bergh, has been given nearly one hun- under the auspices of the Ambassador of | 

With a touch to his disordered hair Mr. conclusion when you rise? I think it de- dred times in the principal cities of the Russia, George Bakhmeteff; the Very Rev. j 
Bispham rises and “Richard is himself stroys the illusion you have created.” United States and always with profoundly Alexander de Hotovitsky, archpriest of 
again.” That is all—but that is enough! “Oh,” replied Mr. Bispham, “one must impressive effect. The remarkable set of | the Russian Catholic Cathedral, and Pierre 
A bow, a smile, the audience breathes again reassure the children; and that is my way pictures given herewith suggests vividly de Routsky, Consul General of Russia at 

and after an enthusiastic outburst leaves of trying to send you all home happy— _ the unusual acting ability of the famous New York. 





A During the Summer Mr. Ward-Stephens, the celebrated teacher of 











artistic singing, will conduct at his New York Studio a course of 
instruction that will embrace all departments of vocal study from 
tone placing to operatic repertoire, oratorio, concert, lieder sing- 
ing and French and Italian songs. Especial attention to teaching 
methods and normal training. ‘This will afford concert singers 
throughout the country, who desire to spend the Summer in or 
near New York, a splendid opportunity to acquire an artistic rep- 
ertoire for the forthcoming season’s work. 


Mr. Stephens has had a distinguished career as a teacher and 
composer, during which he has coached many of the most promi- 
nent artists now on the concert stage. He will give his time per- 
sonally to each student; the lessons will be individual and the spe- 
cial requirements of each student will be studied carefully. ‘Testi- 
monials from some of the world’s most prominent musicians will 
be sent on request. Application for instruction in the SUMMER 
SCHOOL should be made before May 15. The School will be open 
from June 15 to September 15. 

A term of twenty lessons will cost eighty dollars to teachers 
and professional singers. 


WARD-STEPHENS 


’Phone, 3956 Bryant 253 West 42d Street, NEW YORK 
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!'PASQUALE AMATO! 


The Celebrated Baritone 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


Wins a Distinctive Artistic Triumph as 
“Cyrano,” in Walter Damrosch’s 
New Opera of that name. 








OPINIONS OF THE CRITICS: 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
AMATO WORTHY OF PART—SINGER GIVES FINE PERFORMANCE OF 
CHARACTER MADE FAMOUS BY GREAT ACTORS. 


Of the artists themselves first mention must naturally be made of the 
Cyrano of Mr. Amato. It was no easy task to which Mr. Amato set himself 
when he agreed to impersonate the figure of Cyrano de Bergerac. Memories 
of the great Coquelin clustered thick about it, and our own Richard Mans- 
field made of it in many ways one of his most memorable triumphs. Mem- 
ories are hard to down—in this case particularly hard—as both the French- 
man, and in some respects the American, had brought to their compositions 
the fire of an imaginative genius not unworthy that of the poetic creator. 
Yet Mr. Amato proved worthy of his task. 


There were difficulties in the slow tempo of much of the music, which pre- 
cluded the simulation of heroic insouciance such as was possible in the dra- 
matic version; but Mr. Amato none the less succeeded beyond expectation in 
propelling across the footlights much of the poetry, the pathos and the lyric 
beauty of the poet-duellist. The figure of Cyrano as expressed in Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s music is rather that of the soldier and the lover than the philosopher, 
and here Mr. Amato gave forth a romance of expression such as he has 
rarely shown. His swaggering entrance was finely executed, and his im- 
patience in awaiting Roxane at Ragueneau’s was admirably expressed. 


But finest of all—finest beyond compare of anything in acting that the 
Italian baritone has given us—was his death scene at the end. Here he rose 
to heights of tragic poignancy not unworthy of the great creator of the char- 
acter. From the moment when with a great sweep he drew his sword against 
his old enemies, fraud and compromise, until he dropped lifeless against the 
tree he held the audience spellbound. It was acting uplifted by spark of 
genius. 


NEW YORK TIMES.—The performance was in almost all respects ex- 
cellent. Mr. Amato won new laurels as Cyrano, a part in which he had to 
contend with some cherished memories. His impersonation denoted with 
rare intelligence, delicacy and subtlety the spirit of the imperious, domineer- 
ing swash-buckler, the romantic lover, the tender and self-sacrificing friend. 
His poses, gestures, facial play, and bodily carriage were admirably co- 
ordinated in their vivid expression, and he sang the music well. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH.—Pasquale Amato, who sang the title réle last 
night, gives vivid promise of making a name for himself as Cyrano. His 
mastery of English, which he has been studying this seasor in preparation 
for the assumption of the part of De Bergerac, was only one of many 
agreeable features of his performance. He bore himself with the deportment 
of a man who knows he must achieve signal distinction and maintain his 
supremacy over his fellows lest he be overshadowed by his own nose. The 
virility and the magnetic power of all of Amato’s impersonations was abund- 
antly in evidence in his Cyrano. The death of the Gascon gentleman, as he 
enacted it last night, is to be remembered as one of the most powerful in- 
cidents of the performance. 


NEW YORK WHERALD.—The performance itself was admirable. Mr. 
Amato, in the title réle, acted excellently and sang finely as ever. 


NEW YORK CALL.—That sterling artist, Amato, added additional laurels 
to his collection in his characterization of the boisterous, belligerent, yet 
tender-hearted Cyrano. In the death scene he held the audience in a tensity 
of suspense that was unsurpassable. 





N. ¥Y. AMERICAN.—Amato sang and played the role of Cyrano. Mr. Damrosch 
himself, it seems, asked Mr. Gatti Casazza to let Mr. Amato sing the part. Asa 
characterization his work was admirable; it had poetry and virility, and it was 
marked by fantasy. 


N. Y¥. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.—From start to finish Cyrano is as in Verdi’s 
‘Falstaff’ the central figure and, as in the older work, is a baritone. This part was 
sung last night by Pasquale Amato, and his voice was glorious as ever. His act- 
ing, however, was a high and finished order and he sustained the weight of the 
work with artistry and capability. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD.—Amato, the Italian baritone, sang the rdéle of Cyrano 
splendidly and his acting in the final scene was most moving. 


N. ¥Y. EVENING POST.—Mr. Amato sang the title réle, and well. His make-up 
was good, and his acting was all that could be expected. He wisely refrained from 
making a caricature of Cyrano’s face, and his acting, at the end especially, was 
impressive. 


N. ¥Y. WORLD.—The real work of the evening fell upon that sterling artist Pas- 
quale Amato. If the expressed opinion of the audience counts he must be declared 
to have achieved unquestioned success. In the final scene Mr. Amato really 
ascends to lofty heights, and then his acting of a difficult scene that ends with 
Cyrano’s death was convincingly real. 


N. ¥Y. COMMERCIAL.—As Cyrano Amato scored one of the greatest successes of 
his career and nothing approaching the acclaim vouchsafed has been heard in the 
Metropolitan since Caruso seasons ago burst into lyric view in this town. 


N. Y¥. EVENING WORLD.—Amato took Cyrano very seriously. He gives to the 
part poetry and sentiment. In the duel with De Guiche, to his improvised ballad 
“T touch as I end the refrain” he was excellent; but he was better in the serenade, 
and he was best in the death scene, a really moving bit of acting that held the 
audience breathless to the fall of the curtain. 


DEMOCRAT, NEW ORLEANS, LA.—But the night was distinctly Amato’s. His 
beautiful voice and his acting at all times were finely artistic and fitted completely 
the meaning of word and music. 


N. Y. EVENING TELEGRAM.—Mr. Amato as Cyrano was unusually good. His 
English was only slightly marred by an accent. In the death scene he rose to a 
finely sustained tragic climax. 





N. Y. PRESS.—As before Pasquale Amato gave a vocally and dramatically pow- 
erful impersonation of the title réle, achieving particularly impressive result in the 
final scene. 


NEW YORK SUN.—Naturally Pasquale Amato attracts the major share of public 
attention by his impersonation of Cyrano. Here is something quite novel in the 
wide range of this baritone’s art. He has sung in Italian, French, German and 
even in Russian opera, all the way from Odessa to Buenos Ayres, and now he steps 
into the arena of opera in English with an undertaking of formidable difficulty. 
The réle of Cyrano is not as complex in the opera as it is in the play, for the philo- 
sophical reflections of the poet, his erudition, his pertinent observation on men and 
things could not be made to furnish food for music. His passionate idealism and 
his overwhelming love for Roxane, both buried under a mountain of tragedy by 
his unfortunate exterior, these alone could be utilized as operatic material. But 
the exterior gallantry and gayety of the man, affected to hide his real misery, were 
also made prominent by Mr. Amato as a part of the pictorial action of the char- 
acter. With these materials the singer has composed a spendid characterization, 
one certainly far better and more individual than any opera librettist could have 
hoped for, and beautifully poetic enough to satisfy the most jealous of composers. 
There are elements of fine nobility in the impersonation and its pathos is touching. 
Much of the music lies low, but Mr. Amato sings it with skill. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL.—Among vigorous, splendid operatic impersona- 
tions, however, there have been few to place in same category with Pasquale 
Amato’s performance of the title réle of this opera in English. It was the superb 
pantomime of Amato that made his impersonation so forceful, so emphatic and so 
entirely outside the pale of misunderstanding. 


NEW YORK PRESS.—It was Damrosch himself, it would seem, who urged that 
Pasquale Amato undertake the title rdle of his opera, and, to judge not only from 
the enthusiasm and devotion with which the singer approached his difficult task, 
= from the success he achieved with his audience, the composer made a wise 
choice. 


MUSICAL AMERICA.—Of course, it is largely upon the rdle of Cyrano that the 
opera must depend and Pasquale Amato was in his best form when he sang it on 
the 27th. Histrionically his was an admirable conception of a réle with which is 
associated so many memories. He displayed power, delicacy and understanding of 
the poetry, the humor and the tragedy that belong to the character. It was an im- 
personation such as none, in fact, but an actor of splendid resources could have 
given. Vocally Mr. Amato’s magnificent baritone rang out with all the virility, 
mellowness of tone and expressiveness that one has come to expect of him; just 
such a quality of voice it is that one might naturally attribute to a singing Cyrano. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PORTENTS 








Impending Change of Base in American Musical Life—Present 
Forces without Vision—Origin of the New Idea—Bargainers 
and Thinkers—-The Coming Wave 


By ARTHUR FARWELL ff 








HE greatest musical question of 
America to-day is the impending rev- 
olution in our national musical life—a 
revolution which will shatter our limited 
national ideals and systems of the past and 
bring immensely broader purposes and 
methods for the future. The new idea has 
taken root. It has grown in silence, and 
latterly has shown itself in more tangible 
ways, and presently the force which it is 
generating will sweep like a wave over the 
country, obliterating the narrow  bound- 
aries of our present musical system and 
establishing new musical institutions for 
the many in place of the existing institu- 
tions for the few. The forces behind our 
existing institutions of opera, concert, and 
recital, however able, efficient and _ benefi- 
cent, are concerned only with the commer- 
cial and artistic advancement of the pres- 
ent system in itself. Those forces are 
without vision. Behind them a new force 
is arising—the force of the thinkers and 
workers who have no connection with the 
commercial affairs of our musical life and 
no interest in them, but who have new 
vision, who see what must be_ brought 
about, and who are working tirelessly to 


bring the new order of things to pass. 
This new condition does not presuppose 
any one definite form of enterprise or ac- 
tivity, or any nationally concerted effort. 
All of the newer sort of activities aim 
toward it spontaneously, which is the chief 
reason why they will become so all-power- 
ful in their ultimate effect upon the na- 
tional life. It is a trend—a thing which 
is “in the air.” 

Those who best take heed of the newer 
movements to-day will be strongest to- 
morrow. Those who disregard them and 
go the old way will shortly find themselves 
old and powerless where they might have 
remained perennially young and powerful. 
This refers not to persons in certain mu- 
sical spheres or professions, but to all, 
from whatsoever angle they touch the 
world of music. It is for just this reason 
that this question is more important than 
any other musical consideration in Amer- 
ica to-day. If a new day is upon us, what 
profit is there in struggling to adjust our- 
selves to the conditions which belonged to 
the old? It is better to ride the tides of 
evolution, or of evolutionary revolution, 
than to ignore, or attempt to stem, them. 
And where these tides will flow over all 
it concerns every one to heed them and act 
accordingly. 


Product of the Social Mind 


The vision of the new musical condition 
is not primarily a product of the musical 
mind, although musicians may be _ allied 
with the new movements. The musical 
world need not thus flatter itself. It is 
the product of the social mind, the mind 
which is concerned with the general hu- 
man welfare of the nation. The musical 
vista, however, is quickly enough opened 
up. Human betterment in America to-day 
(perhaps always and everywhere) is hing- 
ing upon the movements launched by 
thinking individuals having power, for the 
sake of the powerless and joy-hungry 
many. These include everything from the 
white slave crusade to the _ recreation 
movement. And it is this recreation move- 
ment, in its broadest sense, which is put- 
ting its finger on the vital spot of physical, 
emotional and spiritual growth in Amer- 
ican life at the present time. As a people 
we have succeeded in maintaining our- 
selves, in staying alive—how now are we 
going to enjoy this life? The social con- 
science has been deeply awakened in Amer- 
ica. Those who think and feel know that 
the world has long since exploded the idea 
that the happiness of the few is to be 
obtained at the expense of the many. 
Whoever has been lifted up in his own 
life, within his own spirit, cannot be happy 
in the midst of those who are cast down. 
He must do what he can to bring all life 
to his own level of happiness. Failing in 
this he knows no. progress for himself. 
Because of this we have our hospitals, our 
asylums, our parks, playgrounds, our many 
movements for human welfare. 

To-day we are going beyond the mere 
alleviation of suffering, in such considera- 
tion for our people. We are beginning to 
awaken to the need of positive enjoyment, 
of that refreshment of the human spirit 


which alone can lift men above the con- 
dition of slaves. Joy is as needful to the 
health and expansion of the soul, the per- 
fection of the body, as life, or love, or 
power. We have started the work of hu- 
man betterment; we must carry it out to 
its true and logical conclusion. And what 
more direct or universal means of bring- 
ing joy to the life of the people than 
Music—the joyous art! Thus in the newer 
movements for the general welfare music 
at once takes it place in the foreground 
as a factor of prime importance. It is the 
very message-bearer of Joy, carrying to all 
men the inspirations and exaltations of 
those upon whom the divine gift has 
fallen. 


Workers Who Are Not Musicians 


In many an office and room in New 
York City to-day, one, if he ‘sets out upon 
such a quest, will come upon group after 
group of earnest and influential men and 
women ardently discussing music. And 
these persons are not musicians. They are 
not in need of a penny, least of all any 


penny which music might bring them. 
[hey are bankers, lawyers, contractors, 
millionaires, social workers, women of 


wealth and position, all members of com- 
mittees working with persistence year 
after year for the new era of music for 
humanity in America. There will be oc- 
casional musicians among them, such, at 
least, as have caught a glimpse of the 
dawn and are ready to cooperate with the 
workers. 

It is not a question of one such com- 
mittee or organization, but many. The 
People’s Music League, the People’s In- 
stitute, the People’s Symphony Concerts, 
Cooper Union, the Music School Settle- 
ment, other settlements, festival commit- 
tees of various kinds, “social center” or- 
ganizations, the Evening Mail concerts, 
public school concerts, the committee on 
municipal music—everywhere the power 
of citizenship directed to the giving of 
music universally to the people. These 
persons are not unaware of the thousands 
of young American men and women who 
at vast expense are being perfected in the 
art of music, and who go forth from their 
studies to find inadequate opportunity or 
deplorable conditions in the present narrow 
commercial world of music. These mem 
bers of committees are the fathers and 
mothers of the nation. They are not un- 
aware of the hundreds of thousands, the 
millions of people who have no share in 
the expensive concert and opera life, and 
yet who are ready to pay for the pleasure 
of having good music. Ts it supposable that 
they will see these things and pass heed- 
lessly by when a New York daily paper 
proclaims the oversupply of artists because 
the musical market-keepers could not find 
work in the usva! channels for some of 
the musicians who came over from Europe 
during the past Winter? Movements are 
under way by which it will be seen to that 
the void will be bridged which now lies 
between the thousands of the oncoming 
generation trained in musical art, and the 
millions who desire the service of that art 
and are willing to pay reasonably for it, 
even if it does not come heralded from 
across the sea. 


A Rapid Growth 


We are only at the beginning of these 
and similar things to-day, yet they have 
grown with phenomenal rapidity in the last 


few years and are beginning to make their 
impress upun the communities which they 
reach. Their force and influence increase 
in geometrical ratio. As the various plans 
tried prove their success, they are better 
able to command means for further ex- 
pansion. Difficult as it is for these new 
movements to obtain adequate financial 
support at the outset, they are strong, for 
they are born of the spirit of the national 
ideal. And later will come _ enterprises 
which will pay their own way, as some are 
doing already, for the people are always 
ready to pay for that which brings them 


pleasure. That which is ideal to-day is 
practical to-morrow, and if it takes some 
self-sacrifice to prove the point, America 
is fortunately not without those who are 
both strong and willing enough to bear 
ys strain for the sake of a better national 
ife. 

It will not be many years now before 
our present ideals and methods of musical 
administration will seem crude, outworn 
and hopelessly inadequate for the national 
need. The man who thinks to-day will 
cast his lot with the pioneers of the time 
to come. 








MISS DAVIDSON 
NEW PIANIST TO 
TOUR AMERICA 
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Rebecca Davidson, Pianist, Who Will 
Appear in Concerts in America Next 
Season 


announces a new 
pianist, Rebecca Davidson, for a concert 
tour in this country next season. Miss Da- 
vidson, who comes to America for her first 
tour, is a native of London and studied for 
five years under the direction of Leopold 
Godowsky. She was one of the first two 
graduates of the famous Meisterschule at 
Vienna and gained her entrance in competi- 
tion with sixty others who sought the 
scholarship she gained. 

Although but twenty-two years old Miss 
Davidson has had a number of successful 
appearances in Europe, among which were 
recitals and concerts in Vienna, London 
and other important musical centers. In 
commenting on her abilities as an artist the 
critics have spoken especially of her powers 
as an interpreter of Chopin and of her 
technic, temperament and good musical 
taste. 


Walter Anderson 





Auer Pupil Sails for Russia’ 


Ilse Veda Duttlinger, the nineteen-year- 
old violinist, private pupil of Prof. Leopold 
Auer, of the Imperial Conservatoire of 
Music in St. Petersburg, will sail for Rus- 
sia on Thursday, April 24. She will return 
to this country in October for an extended 


concert tour. For three weeks after her 
arrival on the continent Miss Duttlinger 
will play in southern Russia and will then 
appear in London and Birmingham. She 
will spend August with Professor Auer in 
his villa near Dresden and in September 
will play again in Russia. 





Song and Chamber Music Program in 
Providence 


ProvipENCE, April 16.—The second con- 
cert of the Steinert series was given on 
Friday evening in Infantry Hall, the artists 
being Harriot E. Barrows, soprano; Mrs. 
Vita Witek, pianist; Anton Witek, vio- 
linist; Heinrich Warnke, ’cellist, and Carl 
Lawson, accompanist. The opening num- 
ber was a trio by Beethoven, played in a 
masterly manner by Mr. and Mrs. Witek 
and Mr. Warnke, which brought forth an 
abundance of applause, as did also the 
final number, “Pester Carneval,” by Liszt, 
played by the same artists. Miss Barrows’s 
first group, which included Fesch’s “Can- 
zonetta” and Massenet’s “Il est doux, il 
est bon,” from “tHérodiade,” was rendered 
with rare intelligence and dramatic feeling, 
while in her group of songs by Sinding, 
Brewer and Speaks she was wholly delight- 
ful. Mr, Witek gave a fine interpretation 
of the Paganini Concerto, playing with 
marvelous technic and tonal beauty, and 
Mrs. Witek showed her ability as a pianist 
not only in her solo, “Don Juan” Fantasie, 
by Mozart-Liszt, but by her painstaking 
and artistic playing in the trios. Mr. 
Warnke played with depth of expression 
and finished technic in Ponner’s “Vito” and 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” Carl Lamson was an 
ideal accompanist for Miss Barrows. 


G. F. H. 





Vernon Archibald’s Tour 


Vernon Archibald, the young American 
baritone, returned to New York last week 
from a short recital tour in the West. His 
appearances were made with the Elmhurst 
Choral Club, L. A. Torrens, conductor, on 
April 11, where he sang “Arm, Arm, Ye 
Brave” of Handel, songs of Schubert, 
Schumann and Franz and a group by Hal- 
lett Gilberté, comprising his “Youth,” 
“Two Roses,” “Night” and “Forever and 
a Dav,” with the composer at the piano; 
Mr. Gilberté appeared with Mr. Archibald 
also in Kenilworth, IL, on April 9, in EI- 
gin, Ill., on April 8 and in Battle Creek on 
April 1. The same group of Gilberté songs 
was heard in these places and won most 
decided approval, “Forever and a Day” be- 
ing encored no less than three times on 
each occasion. 





Charlotte Lund Popular "Soloist with 
Janser Springfield Orchestra 


SprincrieLp, Mass., April 21.—Charlotte 
Lund, the dramatic soprano, was the soloist 
at the last concert of the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Emil K. Janser. Mme. Lund sang the aria, 
“Dich theure Halle,’ from “Tannhauser,” 
with such brilliancy and authority that she 
was recalled five times and had to add an- 
other number. Her group of songs, which 
included songs by Strauss, Hué, Mac- 
Fayden and Tschaikowsky, was equally 
successful and brought a second ovation. 


W. E. C. 
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BARITONE 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
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NEW SACRED SONG 


“FATHER FORGIVE THEM” 


By LEONARD M. ROBINSON 
A new Church song easily sung and especially suit- 
able for places in Church service where a short im- 
pressive selection is desired. A sample copy will be 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents in stamps to 


Cc. W. THOMPSON & CO., 
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Personal Address, 1104 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J, Tel. 525-W Market 
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In All Musical America 
there is No Such 
Artist as 


DAVID 


BISPHAM 


nor has there ever been anyone like him. 
The richness of his voice is remarkable, 
its freshness is absolutely unimpaired; its 
extent is phenomenal for a basso, extend- 
ing to nearly three octaves, his musician- 
ship is fine, and his art is second to none. 
A great actor as well asa great singer, and 
a man of splendid physical and mental 
power, Mr. Bispham possesses the gift 
of making his audiences see the picture 
he has in mind as he sings, and all the 
more because he now, after long experi- 
ence of foreign languages, uses almost en- 
tirely the English language in his concerts, 
and uses it so that there is no mistaking 
its meaning. 








Photo by Aimé Dupont 


When David Bispham steps upon the stage and begins to speak, his audi- 
ence is his to do with as he wills, to laugh or weep with him; and whether in 
his lectures, his songs, or his distinctive Recitations to Music, he never 
abuses the high gift that is his. 





Mr. Bispham after having sung ~ e 
105 concerts this season and covered All business communications 
over 50,000 miles in Canada and the should be addressed to 


United States, sailed for Australia 


on April 22d, for a series of fifty ap- Frederic Shipman 


pearances and returns to New York Manager 
by September 15th, to take up his 3835 Flournoy Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Autumn work in Fall’s Opera “ The AUSTRALIA ADDRESS. 


J olly Peasant.” Hotel Australia, Sydney, Australia 
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COMPLETING GUILMANT MEMORIAL 


Many Prominent Musicians Con- 
tribute to Fund for Statue of 
Distinguished French Organist 
—Concerts Given to Enlarge En- 
dowment 


HE project of erecting a monument in 
Paris in memory of the late Alex- 
andre Guilmant has met with instant favor 
among artists and musicians in this coun- 
try. Subscriptions have already been re- 
ceived in large numbers and the fund is 
increasing each week. The committee de- 
sires to raise $5,000 as the contribution 
from this country. In order to accomplish 
this it has been decided to extend the time 
up to July 1 next in order that every one 
will be given an opportunity to subscribe. 
The monument, a reproduction of which 
is made in these columns, was designed by 
Allau, the well-known French architect, and 
is being executed by Theunissen, the 
famous sculptor. When completed it will 


be placed at the side of the Palais du 
Trocadéro, Paris, where Guilmant acquired 
great fame for his marvelous work at the 
organ. ae 

It is probable that no other organist 1s 
as well known in this country as Guilmant 
and to-day it is rare to see a recital pro- 
gram without his name upon it. 

A new edition of his complete organ 
works is now being prepared by the for- 
eign publishers and edited by Joseph Bon- 
net, William C. Carl, A. Eaglefield and 
Edwin H. Lemare. 

Several concerts have already been given 
for the benefit of the fund and the receipts 
have largely increased the amount. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Edmund Jaques, 
treasurer, at St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, 29 Vesey Street, and Dr. Carl, 
chairman of the committee, No. 44 West 
‘Twelfth Street, New York. 

The list of subscribers up to the pres- 
ent time is as follows: 

Andrews, J. Warren; Andrews, George Whit- 
field; Bagby, Albert, Morris; Berry, Miss; Beech- 
wood, George Seymour; Blaisdell, Edith; Bald- 
win, Samuel A.; Benedict, E.; Bretherick, Henry; 
Boppert, M. E.; Cassavant Freres; Cammdun, 
I. M.; Campbell, P. F.; Carl, William C.; Currie, 
John Bayard; Calwell, Minnie B.; Camp, John 
Spencer; Cooper, Alma; Curtiss, Mary F.; Clem- 
ens, C. E.; Crozier, David E.; Deal, Alice R.; 


Durr, Carl; Dossert, Frank G.; Davies, Dr, Alex- 


ander; Eddy, Clarence; Erb, J. Lawrence; East- 
man, George; Ermeling, R. W.; Fuller, Louie; 
Fisher, George E.; Foote, Arthur; Fisher, Mary 


C.; Fraser, Allan; Fisher, Edward; Farrow, Miles; 
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Model of Memorial to Alexandre Guil- 
mant to Be Erected in Paris 


Freeman, H. H.; Flagler, Henry Harkness; Far- 
man, W. L.; Fox, Kate E.; Gale, Clement R.; 
Gallagher, John A.; Gardner, James P.; Guil- 
mant Organ School; Gold, G. L., Mrs.; Hall, 
Organ Co., The; Heiser, Pearl; Hedden, Warren 
R.; Hyde, Arthur; Hudson, rs.; Heinroth, 
Charles; Hansen, Charles F.; Hunt, Hamlin H.; 
Jaques, Edmund; Johnston, Marie; Jepson, H. P.; 
Kreiser, Edward; Knowlton, Anna A.;_ King, 
Florence Rich; Learson, J. A.; Land, J. H.; 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co.; Lockridge, 
Miss; McMillan, Lucy; arshall, Jessie P.; Mur- 
dock, Effie E.; Middelschulte, William; Matte- 
son, Victor Andre; Martine, George O.; Morss, 
Sargent; Marks, J. Christopher; Mohr, Louis F., & 
Co.; Munson, Lawrence ir N. E. Chapter Am- 
erican Guild of Organists; Nevin, Gordon 
Balch; Odell, Louis Dade; Perduyn, I. J.; 
Peabody, Frank E.; Pearson, Isabel; Pom- 
mer, J. W.; Rocke, Frederick; Rechlin, Ed- 
ward; Richards, G. Darlington; Read, Edward M.; 
Saiter, Sumner; Smith, Eleanor L.; Smith, Edgar 
J.; Savage, Ruth; Soule, Williath E.; Short, 
Laura Grant; Schaefer, Helen.J.; Stiver, Frederick 
B.; Swadkins, Daisy B.; Thurwanger, Camille; 


Truette, Everett E.; Ungerer, J. C.; Van Dusen, 
*, W.; Van Laer, Charles E.; Wade, Belle S.; 
Webster, Arthur S.; Wells, Flora Ellis; Warren, 


Samuel; Weld, Wendell W.; Woodman, R. Hunt- 
ington; Webbe, William Y.; Wilson, Morris; 
Weiss, C. A.; Zehm, Harry J. 





MASSENET’S GHOST SEEN 


Paris Story That Composer’s Spectre 
Appears. at “Panurge” Rehearsals 


Paris, April 20.—Operatic Paris has 
been considerably stirred by the report of 
repeated appearances on the stage of the 
municipal opera house, the Gaité Lyrique, 
of the ghost of the late composer, Masse- 
net, during the rehearsals of his last opera, 
“Panurge,” which is to have its premiere 
on Tuesday. Whether or not the report 
has any connection with a desire to attract 
publicity to the opera is not known. 

However, it is said that Vanni Marcoux, 
the baritone; the Isola brothers, directors 
of the theater; Lucy Arbell, who has the 
prima donna role, and several of the stage 
hands have seen the apparition. The story 
is that the ghost first appeared about three 
weeks ago at a rehearsal of the opera clad 
in the “familiar gray frock coat” of the 
composer beating time with its hands and 
shaking its head in approval or disapproval. 
One of the directors had a camera placed 
and an operator standing by, but the proofs 
of the pictures taken were blanks. 


Musical Art Society of Boston Ends Its 
Most Successful Year 


Boston, April 11.—The ninth and last 
concert of the season was given in Jordan 
Hall last evening by the members of the 
Musical Art Society. The program in- 
cluded numbers by the society chorus, con- 
ducted by Arthur Shepard, with Lee Patti- 
son, accompanist; a groip of violin solos, 
by Hildegard Brandegee, with Mrs. Charles 
White, accompanist; a group of four songs 
by Florence Jefferson; two piano solos by 
Lina Tufts, and a final group of songs by 


Mrs. Marie Sundelius, including a Swedish 
folksong. The society is closing one ot 
its most successful years of musical work. 
Julia Shewell is the president of the society. 
E. 


Efrem Zimbalist’s Farewell 


Efrem Zimbalist’s farewell recital in Car- 
negie Hall Sunday evening, April 27, will 
present the Russian violinist in a varied 
program. There will be four groups, the 
first including the Handel Sonata in E Ma- 
jor, the second Reiser’s “Quasi Ballata” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” the 
third “Chanson Meditation” by R. L. Cot- 
tenet, of New York, and two works of 
Kreisler, and the fourth compositions of 
Tschaikowsky, Tor Aulin, Chopin, Brahms, 
Paganini and Zimbalist himself. All of the 
last group will be “request” numbers. The 
violinist’s accompanist will be Samuel Chot- 
zinoff. 


Church Music Topic of Woman’s Press 
Club 


Church music was discussed last Satur- 
day afternoon by the Woman’s Press Club 
of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
program was in charge of Sara Buchanan 
Huff and was presented by various organ- 
izations connected with the Lewis Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. These 
included the Junior Choir, the Treble Clef 
Society, Boys’ Singing Club and Senior 
Choir. Mary Elizabeth Riker, pianist; 
Charles C. Boyle, organist, and Henrietta 
Arnold and Helen Marr Woodward as- 
sisted. The speakers were Mrs. Rose Huff 
Morgan, Mme. Evans von Klenner and Dr. 
Robert James Kent. The guests of honor 
were Harriet Ware, Minnie Dorlan and 
Oley Speaks. 
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For SeventyYearsEvery | 


Stieff Piano 


Has Been Built As Though 


ThereinDepended The 
Future of The 


House it Represents 
Chas M stieff I 
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HEINEBUND CONCERT 


Grace Northrup and Alexander Saslav- 
sky Appear as Soloists 


Louis Koemmenich scored another suc 
cess with the ‘“Heinebund” chorus at the 
concert given at Terrace Garden on Sun- 
day evening of last week. Both the male 
and female sections of the chorus were 
heard, the former, in Mr. Koemmenich’s 
fine “Ade”; “Fidelitas,” by Richard Trunk, 
conductor of the New York “Arion”; 
Rietz’s “Morgenlied,” and Van der Stuck- 


en's “Ueber’s Jahr,” uniting with the 
women’s chorus in Weinzierl’s ‘Maien- 
wonne.” For the women’s chorus alone 


there were Klughardt’s “Wenn die Fruhling 
auf die Berge steigt” and Slunicko’s “I? 
Thal.” 

Variety was provided by the solo num- 
bers played by Alexander Saslavsky, the 
well-known violinist. These were the 
Romance in E Flat by Rubinstein, Kreis 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois” and Ries’s Adagio 
and Moto Perpetuo, which he played bril- 


liantly, winning much applause. Edith 
Milligan-King and Alexander Rihm opened 
the program with three numbers from 
Verdi's “Aida” arranged by the French 


composer, Gabriel Pierné, for two pianos, 
and the Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to 
the Dance.” The other soloist was Grace 
Nothrup, soprano, who gave satisfying 
renditions of the aria from Bruch’s “Cross 
of Fire” and songs by Schumann and Ber- 
ger with vocal opulence and artistic deliv- 
ery. 

Mr. Koemmenich conducted with author- 
ity and obtained excellent results from his 
singers. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings in Oshkosh 

OsHkKosH, WIs., April 21.—Mme. Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, the contralto, sang 
at the Opera House on April “16, present- 
ing a generous program, assisted by Ed- 
ward Colline in piano solos and Mrs. Kath- 
rine Hoffman as accompanist. The per- 
formance was another triumph for the con- 
tralto, many encores being necessary to 
satisfy an enthusiastic audience. M.N.S. 


FINAL ARION CONCERT 


Conductor Trunk’s Wife Soloist on 
Season’s Last Program 


The final concert of the “Arion” Society, 
New York, was given in the hall of the 
clubhouse on Sunday evening, April 20, 
when the male chorus of the society under 
its new conductor, Richard Trunk, and 
the conductor’s wife, Fanny Trunk, mezzo- 
soprano, provided a program of interest. 

Rietz’s “Morgenlied,” Hegar’s “Die 
beiden Sanger,” two Weber songs and the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from “Tannhauser,” 
presented the excellent male chorus to ad- 
vantage and there was much applause to 
reward Conductor Trunk for the splendid 
year’s work which he completed with this 
concert. Mme. Trunk sang songs of Schu- 
bert, Franz, Brahms and Trunk and proved 
herself a singer whose ability to present 
lieder is of a high order. She was fre- 
ceived with enthusiasm and recalled a 
number of times after her group. 

The orchestral numbers were the Over- 
ture to Mendelssohn’s ‘“Midsummernight’s 
Dream,” Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” the 
Goldmark Serenade and “Brautlied,” while 
Richard Lindenhahn played with success 
Richard Strauss’s Concerto for French 
horn, a composition which is rarely heard. 


Mrs. Wessell’s Pupil Wins Laurels at 
Hungry Club Concert 


Ella McLennan, a young soprano, made 
her first public appearance on Saturday, 
April 19, at the concert following the 345th 
dinner of the Hungry Club at the Hotel 
Marseilles, in New York. She has been for 
five years a pupil of Karl Breneman and 
for the past two seasons has coached with 
Mrs. Florence H. Wessell. Her songs on 
Saturday included the compositions of 
Grieg, Godard, Spross, Leoni and Gounod. 
Miss McLennan’s excellently trained voice 
has a sweet and sympathetic quality and 
her interpretations are admirable. Samson 
Nobel, a violinist, still in his ’teens, as- 


sisted. The piano accompaniments were 
played with delicacy and taste by Mrs. 
Wessell. " 





Estey Concert Bureau 


Thomas K. Henderson—Directors— Robert Patterson Strine 
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SCHINDLER'S CHORUS 
SINGS NEW WORKS 


Strauss and Bantock Compositions 
Disappointing ——Arduous Program 
for MacDowell Chorus 


No musician in America to-day enter- 
tains a more receptive attitude to what is 
new and modern than does Kurt Schindler, 
conductor of the MacDowell chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum. It was therefore not 
to be wondered that after having traced the 
development of opera from Striggio to 
Gluck in his first concert this season, he 
should present an array of modern pro- 
ductions at his final concert. 

This he did most decidedly on Thursday 
evening of last week at Carnegie Hall. 
Barring the Verdi pieces, all the music 
heard was by men living to-day in the va- 
rious countries of Europe. And no one 
who heard the concert was left undecided 
as to whether an evening of classic and 
romantic music was more or less interest- 
ing than what was presented this time. 
Possibly nothing becomes more tiring than 
continous a capella singing and this may 
have accounted largely for the waning of 
interest long before the closing measures 
were sung. Furthermore, Mr. Schindler 
undertook a program which was literally 
infested with obstacles and pitfalls for his 
choristers. Some of these they sur- 
mounted. 

The best singing of the entire chorus 
was done in two anthems of the Russian 
church, Rachmaninoff’s “Glory to the 
Trinity” and Gretchaninow’s’ “Cherubic 
Hymn,” which opened the program. In 
them the singers had all the buoyancy of 
spirit, splendid volume of tone and fine 
quality for which they have _ repeatedly 
been praised in these columns. Verdi's 
“Ave Maria,” written on a so-called “har- 
monized enigmatic scale,” was done by the 
“Madrigal Singers,” composed of fifty se- 
lected voices from the chorus. It is not 
particularly beautiful and hardly repays 
the amount of work required in preparing 
it. The altered C scale is intoned by the 
bass, alto, tenor and soprano sections in 
order. The last three divisions had more 
than a little trouble in holding true to the 
pitch. The Italian master’s surpassingly 
beautiful “Laudi alla vergine” was better 
treated, sung by all the women’s voices. 

‘The “Madrigal Singers,” who gave the 
intricate “Ave Maria,” redeemed them- 
selves in Debussy’s “Three Chansons” to 
poems by Charles d’Orleans. These were 
“Dieu! qu'il a fait bon regarder!” “Quart 
j'ai ouy le tabourin” and “Yver, vous 
n’estes qu’un villain.” Typical of their 
composer and interpreted as they were 
with a subtlety most satisfying they were 
applauded so insistently that the second 
was repeated. In this song Mary Jordan, 
contralto, sang the solo part with vocal 
skill and a sense of color not found in 
many of our local singers. These picked 
singers also sang Rutland Boughton’s 
choral variations (there were but three, 
fortunately) on the English folksong, 
“King Arthur Had Three Sons,” a trite 
composition at best. 

Mr, Schindler must be thanked for giv- 
ing us a hearing of the two pieces bearing 
the name of Percy Grainger, his choral ar- 
rangements of “I’m Seventeen Come Sun- 
day” from his “British Folk-Music Set- 
tings” with a rollicking piano accompani- 
ment (instead of Mr. Grainger’s original 
brass band support) admirably played by 
Carl Deis and an “Old Irish Tune from 
County Derry.” The former was rede- 
manded, being finely sung both times. The 
latter is a superb piece of six-part writing, 
and as it is planned, “sung without words,” 
its effect is unusually attractive. Words 
seem truly useless in such a folk-song set- 
ting. 

Of the two works by Strauss and Ban- 
tock, which from all preliminary announce- 
ments were to be regarded as the piéces de 
résistance of the evening, neither proved 
worth while. The chorus was obviously 
straining every muscle and fibre in the 
Strauss “Der Abend” and with such a 
state of affairs it was impossible to present 
the work to advantage. Apart from this, 
which may be pardoned when one looks at 
the score and realizes what Strauss had 
tried to have singers accomplish, even the 
most ardent Straussite cannot call it one 
of Richard II’s important works. His idea 
of writing in sixteen parts and attempting 
to treat a chorus orchestrally is totally 
futile. 

The same may be said of Granville Ban- 
tock’s setting in twenty parts of Swin- 
burne’s “Atalanta in Calydon,” of which 
only the portion opening “Before the Be- 
ginning of Years” was sung. It was heard 





for the first time in America, as was the 
Strauss piece. Bantock is regarded by 
some as a musician of eminence, a creator 
of individual gifts. We have been told that 
he wrote this work because of his dislike 
and contempt for the music-drama. The 
result hardly justifies the undertaking. 

Once more is the futility of twenty-part 
writing shown; and it is all the more un- 
fortunate, since the work lacks big musical 
ideas. It was regretted that it was not 
sung a capella, as it is intended to be, so 
that one might have been permitted to 
judge more accurately of the vocal color- 
ing, which was impossible owing to the in- 
termittent aid in “leads” from the piano. 
What was apparent was that, contrasted 
with Swinburne’s glorious poem, one of 
the greatest in our language, Mr. Bantock’s 
music is not to be reckoned as of any par- 
ticular moment. 

Mr. Schindler, on account of whose ill- 
ness the concert had been postponed a 
month, entered into his work, as always, 
with enthusiasm. His chorus is an or- 
ganization of merit and has put to its 
credit several noteworthy performances in 
recent years. Even the finest instrument 
can be overtaxed and it-was this, it seems, 
for which the MacDowell chorus suffered 
on this occasion. A. W. K. 


OPERA HISTORY TRACED 








Henry L. Gideon Records Its Progress 
in Italy from 1600 On 
Boston, April 19.—‘‘Following the Prog- 


ress of Italian Opera” was the title of an 
interesting opera lecture delivered by 


Henry L. Gideon, with vocal illustrations , 


by Bertha Cushing Child, the contralto, last 
evening before the members of the Boston 
Teachers’ Association, at Ford Hall. Mr. 


‘Gideon traced the progress of this music 


from the year 1600, touching on the Floren- 
tine school, and the composers, Bellini, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, Ponchielli, Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini and Wolf-Fer- 
rari, dwelling on each one to an extent suf- 
ficient to form a most instructive and en- 
tertaining talk. Mr. Gideon’s knowledge of 
the operas is well founded, whether it be 
Italian, French, German or English, in ad- 
dition to which he is musically equipped to 
illustrate his talks with pianoforte excerpts. 

The association was also favored in hav- 
ing Mrs. Child to illustrate the talk vocally. 
Mrs. Child’s numbers included “Ah Ren- 
dimi,” as an illustration of the sixteenth 
century music; “O Don Fatale,” from “Don 
Carlos,” and “Voce di Donna,” from 
“Gioconda.” Mr. Gideon played the Sex- 
tet from “Lucia”; Quartet from “Rigo- 
letto”; Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” and excerpts from Act I of “La 
Bohéme.” Mrs. Child will be heard with 
Mr. Gideon in many such lectures next sea- 
son. Mrs. Constance Gideon, a pupil of 
Mrs. Child, will also be heard next season 
in the folksongs of different nations. 


~ 





STRANSKY AS COMPOSER 





Conductor’s Adaptation of Berlioz Opera 
Performed in Leipsic 


That Josef Stransky, conductor of the 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra, is a 
composer of worth was proven by the two 
songs with orchestra heard from Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at one of the concerts 
this “Winter, and again by the suc- 
cessful production in Leipsic the middle of 
last month of his adaptation of Berlioz’s 
comic opera “Benedict and Beatrice.” Mr. 
Stransky, who is a Berlioz enthusiast, was 
so enchanted with the old score when he 
came across it some time ago that he im- 
mediately set about to make it possible for 
modern performance. 
_ Mr. Stransky’s task consisted of rewrit- 
ing a large part of the text, in which he 
was aided by Dr. Wilhelm Kleefeld of Ber- 
lin, and of reorchestrating the music. In 
addition to this he took several parts from 
one of the Berlioz cantatas and _ incor- 
porated them in the opera. The work was 
then published by the well-known Berlin 
publishing house, Schlesinger. Its success 
in Leipsic was so pronounced that it has 
already been accepted for production by 
fifteen German opera houses. 





Evanston Festival Added to Christine 
Miller’s Re-engagements 


Christine Miller has been engaged to sing 
the contralto réle in “The Messiah” at the 
North Shore Festival, Evanston, IIl., on 
May 26. Miss Miller has sung this réle so 
often and with such important oratorio so- 
cieties in this country that her interpreta- 
tion of the part is acknowledged to be 
practically a standard. During this present 
season Miss Miller sang the role for the 
sixth consecutive time with the New York 
Oratorio Society; the second consecutive 
time with the Philadelphia Choral Society ; 
the third consecutive time with the Oberlin 
Musical Union, and the fourth consecutive 
time with the Evanston Musical Club. 


HUGE CHORUS SINGS 
HARRIET WARE MUSIC 


Concert of Composer Shows Our 
American Women in One of 
Their Best Phases 


In creating the continuous flow of mel- 
ody which charmed the hearers at New 
York’s Carnegie Hall throughout the con- 
cert of Harriet Ware’s compositions, on 
April 18, Miss Ware did far more for 
womankind and for humanity in general 
than any of the English “militants” who 
have sought recognition for their sex by 
means of bomb throwing and incendiarism. 
Furthermore, the two “American women 


among the soloists and the 430 feminine 
choristers who united under Arthur D. 
Woodruff’s baton to do honor to this 
woman composer showed much better taste 
and broader sympathies than those British 
enthusiasts who have followed after the 
exponents of the “hunger strike.” Alto- 
gether, the event served to give one an 
even higher respect for American women 
than heretofore. 

Quite apart from the musical interest of 
the concert there was an underlying strain 
of broad humanity which was deeply sig- 
nificant. For instance, the stage presented 
an unusually impressive sight, with its 
rows upon rows of white-fobed women. 
Then there was an inspiring ring to the 
applause which greeted Miss Ware as she 
appeared to play the accompaniments for 
Christine Miller’s song group, and a won- 
der that this apparently frail woman should 
have accomplished so much consistently 
good work in the field of composition. 

An incident which left the auditors glow- 
ing with good-fellowship, occurred after 
John Barnes Wells had sung Miss Ware’s 
spirited “Joy of the Morning.” The poem 
of this song is by Edwin Markham, and 
the venerable poet was seated in a box 
near the stage, with Mrs. Markham and 
Miss Ware’s_ white-haired mother. So 
much applause greeted the song that both 
composer and singer at once turned grate- 
fully toward Mr, Markham and the chorus 
let loose a wave of applause in his direc- 
tion. The paet merely smiled back his ap- 
preciation until Miss Ware’s mother 
plucked him by the sleeve, whereupon he 
arose, beamed upon the audience and waved 
h’s hand at the performers, the three repre- 
sentatives of the last generation forming a 
charming picture. 

For the “big” number of the concert 
Miss Ware had included her cantata “Sir 
Oluff,” which was sung by Mme. Berenice 
de Pasquali and Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, supported by the huge choir, made 
up of the Lyric Club of Newark; the Or- 
ange Musical Society, of East Orange; the 
Women’s Choral Society, of Jersey City; 
the Englewood Musical Art Society and 
the Summit Choral Society. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross and Mrs. Edna Wandling, at 
two pianos, and Thomas W. Musgrove, or- 
ganist, provided an accompaniment of 
dynamic power. The soloists gave the can- 
tata an eloquent reading and Mr. Wood- 
ruff gained admirable results with the 
chorus, both in point of tone and precision 
of attack. 

Another impressive choral number was 
“The Cross,” arranged for two voices by 
Mary Kinsley Rogers. Equally delightful 
was the cycle “A Day in Arcady,” sung by 
Mme. de Pasquali and Miss Miller, with 
the composer as accompanist.” These three 








American women musicians were given an 
ovation at the close. Miss Miller had pre- 
viously delivered five songs with her ac- 
customed artistry, “’Tis Spring,” winning 
a particular recognition for the composer 
and the favorite “Mammy’s Song” being 
followed by numberless recalls. Three 
songs found Mme. de Pasquali in brilliant 
vocal condition, and her “Sunlight” Waltz 
provoked a storm of approval. To Mr. 
Wells was given the honor of adding the 
only encore, a partial repetition of his 
“Boat Song” being absolutely insisted upon. 
“Wind and Lyre” and “Alone I Wander” 
were also presented by the tenor with fin- 
ished art. >  % a4 


NEW LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 








Public Spirited Citizens Incorporate a 
Company to Provide Concerts 


Louisvite, Ky., April 18.—Louisville 
has acquired a new concert orchestra, which 
made its initial bow at the Schubert Thea- 
ter last Sunday afternoon. It is under the 
direction of Albert F. Marzian, composer 
and violinist, who is a Russian by birth and 
whose musical education was obtained in 
St. Petersbusg and Berlin. It is believed 
by those philanthropic people who are re- 
sponsible for the orchestra that Mr. Mar- 
zian is thoroughly competént to lead the 
orchestra on to permanent success. 

Some months ago, a few public-spirited 
men originated a plan whereby a company 
was incorporated at Frankfort, the state 
capital, that provided for the performing 
of good music at popular prices during the 
Winter season. As the Winter was prac- 
tically over before the plans were matured. 
the concerts aré to be given in the Spring 
and early Summer. No person connected 
with the organization is salaried and all 
profits go to the furtherance of the scheme 
to establish a permanent orchestra. 

The first performance contained these 
numbers: Mendelssohn’s “War March of 
the Priests’; the Overture to “Semira- 
mide”; the Ballet Suite from “Faus?’; 
Excerpts from “Tales of Hoffmann”; the 
“Blue Danube” Waltz and Selections from 
“Tannhauser.” BH. FP. 
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NEW OPERAS IN FRENCH PROVINCES 





‘‘La Vie Breve’? Impresses Nice and a Light Opera ‘‘Manon’’ Pleases 
Nantes—Monte Carlo Hears a New Opera by Woman Composer— 
Harold Bauer to Tour Australia in 1914——Paris Preparing a Wel- 


come for Shattuck 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
April 11, 1913. 


WO interesting scraps of musical news 
have just come to hand. Harold 
Bauer has booked a series of sixty con- 
certs in Australia for 1914, and Arthur 
Shattuck, the American pianist, is to give 
a recital at the Salle des Agriculteurs on 
May 6. As regards Bauer, Europe’s loss 
will be Australia’s gain. When he gave 
his last Paris recital of the season some 
weeks ago Bauer told me that, in view of 
his next year’s American tour, it would 
possibly be two years before he would play 


in Paris again. This fresh engagement 
therefore makes things even gloomier for 
- Parisians, with whom he is such an 
idol. 

Mr. Shattuck has lately been giving a 
number of concerts in Egypt, so that his 
appearance at the Salle des Agriculteurs 
will be the fitting occasion for a “welcome 
home,” which is bound to be enthusiastic. 

M. Dandelot, the popular impresario, 
tells me that Jacques Thibaud has arranged 
a tour in America, and Goldschmidt, the 
pianist, is to return there at an early date. 

Norah Drewett, who, by the way, is 
almost as clever at languages as at the 
piano, gave a successful recital on Tues- 
day at the Salle Erard before an audience 
whose opinion was worth having. Need- 
less to say, the admiration for Miss Drew- 
ett’s playing was unanimous. The deli- 
cacy and charm of the artist’s playing were 
as remarkable as ever, and her impeccable 
comprehension of Debussy and the other 
French modernists came as a tremendous 
surprise to the French people in the audi- 
ence. Her runs in the Liszt E Major 
Polonaise were executed with fluency and 
poetry and the depth of feeling in the 
Brahms Sonata in C Major was magnifi- 
cent. Miss Drewett is leading a rather 
strenuous existence just now. She left for 
Vienna the day after the recital to play 
there on Thursday with a big orchestra. 
On Sunday she plays at another concert in 
Vienna for an American charity and then 
leaves for Berlin, where she has her home. 


Opera Premiére at Nice 


The provincial opera houses are excep- 
tionally busy, and news of important pro- 
ductions pervades the French press almost 
as consistently as the stereotyped “drame 
d’amour.” “La Vie Bréve,”. which has just 
had its first performance at the Nice mu- 
nicipal casino, is the work of a young 
Spanish composer, Manuel de Falla, who 
has studied under Albeniz and Debussy. 
The score is spoken of as revealing a very 
original personality and showing rare 
power, sincerity of expression, melodic in- 
spiration, without vulgarity, and warm or- 
chestral coloring. The libretto is the 
adaptation of M. P. Millet of a poem by 
Carlos Fernandez Shaw. The personages 
in the plot, which is extremely simple, 
symbolize the thoughts of the composer in 
the classical Greek sense rather than rep- 
resent purely material beings indispensable 
to the story of the opera. The work was 
favorably received. Those in the leading 
roles were Lilian Grenville, whom one 
Paris critic described as “a really great 
lyrical tragedienne,” David Devriés, Renée 
Fanty and M. Cotreuil. 

“Yato,” music by Mme. Marguerite 
Labori, libretto by MM. Henri Cain and 
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Louis Payen, produced at the Monte Carlo 
Opera, is a work of somewhat different 
character. It is the first opera of this 
woman composer, and the general trend 
of opinion seems to be that she will have 
a brilliant future. Her initial inspiration 
has been a Chinese revolution, the opera 
depicting the conflict in the soul of Dr. 
Yamato between social duty and conjugal 
affection. The composer has proved that 
weird percussion instruments of the tam- 
tam variety are as unnecessary for the 
satisfactory depiction of Chinese affection 
as they would be if employed to convey an 
impression of a New York divorce case. 
Mme. Labori’s score is not without Orien- 
tal color, but she has not overdone it, as 
so commonly happens nowadays with the 
modern school of quasi-eastern-post-im- 
pressionism. Those responsible for the 
splendid singing of “Yato” included Alice 
Raveau, M. Martinelli, Mme. Julia Guir- 
audon, Charles Delmas and Mlle. Florentz. 

French comic-opera writers have lost a 
good deal of prestige lately in their own 
country owing to the immense popularity, 
especially in Paris, of English musical 
comedies, as many as four or five of which 
were recently running here simultaneously. 
The adaptations and mounting are usually 
extremely mediocre as compared with the 
original London or New York versions, 
but the French public, which has never 
known anything better, thinks it all mar- 
velous. 


A Light Opera ‘‘Manon” 


One French writer of light opera, how- 
ever, M. Henri Hirchmann, has gone to 
Nantes and successfully put on “La Petite 
Manon.” The story, by Maurice Ordon- 
neau and A. Heuzé, is a variation of the 
old “Manon” plot. In this instance, how- 
ever, the heroine does not die, but finds 
her lover and—indispensably to opérette 
—all ends happily. The score is facile and 
pleasing and contains two waltzes which 
haunt. Mlle. Treslin, as Ja petite Manon, 
M. Xhoffray, M. Christian-Martin, M. 
Maury, Mme. Scarella and M. Letertre 
sang and acted with conspicuous ability. 

Henry Duval, the violinist, who unfortu- 
nately is not heard very much in Paris, 
has given a concert at the Salle des Agri- 
culteurs with orchestra. In addition to 
masterly renderings of Mozart’s D Major 
Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, the virtuoso intro- 
duced to the French public Blair Fair- 
child’s “Légende,” which had a great re- 
ception. The name of this American com- 
poser is cropping up with agreeable regu- 
larity on Paris concert programs, and it 
is a pleasurable duty to record his growing 
reputation. Other artists who contributed 
to the program were the remarkable young 
Spanish cellist, Antonio Sala, who was 
twice encored; Mme. Nazly de Stoecklin, 
pianist; Mlle. Yolande de Stoecklin, so- 
prano, and Albert Bertelin, the composer, 
who accompanied several songs of his own. 
M. Rhené-Baton—an excellent name for 
the leader of an orchestra—conducted. 

Two young American Armenian pianists, 
Héléne and Eugénie Adamian, gave a novel 
recital at the same hall, the program con- 
sisting entirely of works for two pianos: 
Variations sur un théme de Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns; Variations sur un théme orig- 
inal, Wilhelm Berger; Rondo in (C, 
Chopin; Tarantelle, Saint-Saéns; Suite, 
Arensky. The ensemble of the two artists 
was truly remarkable, and it was difficult to 
realize other than by looking at the plat- 
form that two instruments were being 
played. Berger’s Variations, which are lit- 
tle known, revealed a composer with a 
striking personality. Satnt-Saéns’s Taran- 
telle, op. 6, is scarcely worthy of the cele- 
brated composer, as its numerical designa- 
tion might imply. 

Thuel Burnham gave another of his at- 
tractive musicales on Sunday afternoon, 


when, as usual, the virtuoso’s apartment 
was literally packed. Deux Bourrées, 
Bach; Sonata, No. 12, Mozart and Sonata, 
op. 27, made up the program, which was 
given by Burnham in the truly classic 
style, his interpretations being poetic and 
refined to the fullest degree. 

On the same afternoon (it is on occa- 
sions such as this that one would like to 
be in two places at once) Charles Clark re- 
ceived friends and sang “Invitation au 
Voyage” and “Extase,” Duparc; “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” Strauss; “Die 
Ablésung,” Hollaender; “A Fragment” and 
“A Child’s Grace,” Hartmann, and the 
ever-popular “Fool’s Soliloquy,” by Camp- 
bell-Tipton. A great number of artists at- 
tended and were very appreciative. 

DanteL Lynps BLouNT. 


NEW PIANO TEACHER 
FOR ZIEGFELD SCHOOL 


Léon Bloom Joins Faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College—His Inter- 
esting Career 














Léon Bloom, Pianist, of the Chicago 
Musical College Faculty 


Cuicaco, April 21.—Another pianist has 
been added to the numerous faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College. The latest addi- 
tion is Léon Bloom, a young Russian, 
whose work abroad and in this country 
has commended him to the attention of Dr. 
F. Ziegfeld, president of the college. Mr. 
Bloom is descended from Russian parents. 
His grandfather was rich and influential, 
having been banished to the Siberian 
mines. His parents escaped to America, 
where the young man was born. After a 
short period of study here he went to 
Vienna and became a pupil of Leschetizky. 
During his stay in Austria he played at all 
the musical festivals with Kocian, Kube- 
lik and Elman. Studying in the same 
classes with him were Moskewich and Zu- 
kowsky. After his studies were completed 
he toured Italy, Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many with Salander, the violinist. Mr. 
Bloom was Mme. Rosa Olitzka’s accom- 
panist on her last tour. Mr. Bloom has 
been Mme. Olitzka’s accompanist on all of 
her most important concert tours and has 
won for himself a most enviable reputa- 
tion as a pianist of remarkable personality 
and singular ability. He began his teach- 
ing duties at the Chicago Musical College 
with the opening of the Spring term, 
April 14. 





Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the New York 
composer, has just issued a new song for 
contralto, entitled “Only a Day for Tears.” 
The song will be sung by several of the 
leading concert contraltos in the near 
future. 


CHARLTON'S LIST 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


Melba-Kubelik Tour the Feature 
for 1913-14—-Harold Bauer’s 
Return 





Loudon Charlton has issued a preliminary 
announcement of his plans for the musical 
season of 1913-14. Although the list of at- 
tractions whose tour Mr. Charlton will di- 
rect is still incomplete, it contains an array 
of names which promise to make the sea- 
son one of special distinction. 

Mme. Nellie Melba and Jan Kubelik will 
arrive in America early in October for a 


joint tour that will last the entire season. 
The famous prima donna and the equally 
famous violinist will fill seventy-five en- 
gagements, assisted by Edmund Burke, a 
young Canadian baritone. Mme. Clara 
Butt, the English contralto, and her hus- 
band, Kennerley Rumford, baritone, will 
return for forty engagements following 
their tour of Australia, for which they 
sailed from Vancouver on April 16. Their 
first American visit has been immensely 
successful. 

Harold Bauer, well known to lovers of 
piano music, will make his seventh tour of 
this country under the Charlton manage- 
ment; while Wilhelm Bachaus, first heard 
here two years ago, will be another pianist 
coming with every prospect of public favor. 
For violinists Mr. Charlton will offer two 
artists of the foremost rank, Kathleen Par- 
low, who has been meeting with unbounded 
success abroad since her last American tour, 
and Jacques Thibaud, the well-known 
French violinist, whose playing is widely 
admired. 

Among the vocalists announced are Put- 
nam Griswold, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who will devote October to 
the concert field; Francis Rogers, baritone, 
who enjoys a large following among con- 
cert-goers both in New York and through- 
out the country; and Mme, Hudson-Alex- 
ander, soprano, who is in constant demand 
for concert, recital and oratorio. As for 
chamber music the Flonzaley Quartet will 
again visit this country, beginning October 
30, and make a coast to coast tour that will 
include seventy appearances in addition to 
series in New York, Brooklyn, Boston and 
Chicago. 


Massachusetts Choruses Sing “Elijah” in 
Stoneham 


STONEHAM, Mass., April 17.—Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was most successfully sung 
here recently by the Oratorio Society, as- 
sisted by the Festival Chorus of Malden, 
with Esther M. Greene and Jennie M. 
Hayes, sopranos; Edna Wahle and Mrs. 
Eva Lister, contraltos; Madison, Jordan, 
tenor, and Clarence H. Wilson, bass, as so- 
loists. Howard Clarke Davis, the con- 
ductor, maintained an even tone balance 
throughout and his chorus showed careful 
training, while the solo parts were well 
performed. The combined choruses in- 
cluded one hundred voices. t 





New American Mezzo-Soprano for 
Metropolitan 


To the large number of Americans now 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has been added Lillian Eubank, a 
mezzo-soprano, who comes from Abilene, 
Tex., and has studied at the New York In- 
stitute of Musical Art and with Fernando 
Tanara, formerly assistant conductor at 
the Metropolitan. She was engaged by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza last week. 
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OPERATIC BATTLE ROYAL 


MusicaL AMERICA last week gave a detailed account 
of the plan of the City Club to give opera in English 
and foreign languages at popular prices at the Century 
Theater next season. With the Metropolitan Opera 
Company going on, like the brook, forever, the English 
opera of Hammerstein, and this new enterprise which 
is taken as the Metropolitan’s answer to Hammerstein’s 
challenge, New York will witness an operatic battle 
royal such as it has not known in several years. 

In a city of the magnitude of New York, where so 
many powerful persons and interests cross arms, ideals 
do not come to realization through the continual and 
gradual growth of a simple enterprise, but through the 
clashing of enterprises. New York is no home for such 
ideal individualistic enterprises as those of Mr. Higgin- 
son, of Boston, or Mr. Stoeckel, of Norfolk. In New 
York too many factions, each powerful and with its 
own interests, are present to admit of the growth of 
an artistic idea in such a manner. 

Opera at popular prices, English or otherwise, is a 
thing which must come sooner or later to New York. 
The city is scarcely concerned how it gets it. The 
method of getting it, and especially of giving it, is a 
problem that can be worked out only in practice. 
Nowhere do mete theories fail more flatly than in 
popular opera giving. One thing at least is certain— 
that if all the plans projected for next season are carried 
out New York will, after a season or so, know much 
more about the operatic conditions and possibilities of 
New York than it did before. And if both the newly 
projected enterprises fail, it will only increase the 
possibility of success in the future, for not only will 
the local conditions be better understood, but a greater 
proportion of the public will become operatically edu- 
cated. 

It would be a happy condition indeed if all of these 
operatic undertakings could succeed, and New York 
could publish itself as capable of being able to support 
three opera houses. So let us hope that they all may 
succeed and everybody be happy. 

One important fact marks out this latest operatic 
battle as different from any of its predecessors, namely, 


the part played in it by the opera-in-English question. 
Both the Metropolitan Opera Company and Hammer- 
stein in the past have experimented to some extent in 
this matter, but in an incidental way. Now it becomes 
the real cause of war. For it is upon this question that 
Mr. Hammerstein would find it possible to proceed in 
New York despite his arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Company, whereby he is excluded from grand opera 
giving in this city. And the new plan of the City Club 
must bring the opera-in-English plank into its platform 
in order to meet Hammerstein’s plan. 

So, if the impending battle does nothing else, it will 
carry the opera-in-English question into a new and 
most exciting chapter of its history. 





A CONCOCTED CONTROVERSY 


There is supposed to be a controversy in progress as 
to the relative desirability of orchestra or band for the 
Summer municipal concerts at the Mall in Central Park, 
New York. Musicat AMERICA has published some news 
of it, and a number of letters have appeared in several 
of the New York dailies. 


As a matter of fact, there is no such controversy in 
progress, and there has been none. A careful study of 
the letters written to the daily papers shows them one 
and all to be “inspired” by band interests which have 
been thwarted by the tremendous success of the or- 
chestral concerts at the Mall, which were attended by 
crowds of ten to fifteen thousand daily throughout last 
Summer’s season. Among these letters there has not 
been one in which the writer stated that, after experi- 
ence of attending the orchestral concerts of the last 
three years, he desires a return to the band. The 
writers of the letters confine themselves to mere asser- 
tions that a band would be better than an orchestra at 
the Mall, or that the band is always preferable to the 
orchestra out of doors. 

They follow up such statements with veiled hints 
about the excellence and availability of certain bands. 
The ring of sincerity is notoriously absent from these 
communications. There has been absolutely no request 
from the crowds that have rejoiced in what one music 
lover last year called the “millennial condition of the 
Central Park concerts,” to return to the band. Those 
crowds have heard the great message of the masters, 
uttered through the orchestra as the masters conceived 
it, and they have come year by year in ever increasing 
numbers. 

It is quite true that justice is not done to the band in 
New York, for the bands are undersized. It would be 
well if the Summer concerts provided one great band 
center, with an adequate number of men, so that band 
music could -have its full chance, as the concert system 
now provides one great orchestral center. 


Park Commissioner Stover has indicated that he 
favors such a plan, and also that he considers that the 
Mall should be maintained as an orchestral center. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that both these ideas will be 
carried out. 





“YANKEE PIGS” 


W. J. Henderson’s article reprinted from the New 
York Sun in last week’s MusicaL AMERICA is interest- 
ing reading. ._ There is a pretty solid foundation for 
what he says about the attitude of the European artist, 
successful in America, to the “Yankee pig.” It is in- 
deed a curious fact to discover many of these foreign 
artists, who have found many audiences to give them 
genuine appreciation, as well as dollars, in America, 
decrying the musical status of this country. 


Americans, however, need not be greatly disturbed 
over the matter. They should be happy in their own 
capacity for musical appreciation, and are fortunate to 
have the dollars to give. Intelligent Europeans know 
better about America, and those who remain unintelli- 
gent do themselves more harm than they do us. 

America, a youth among the nations, is in the position 
of a young genius among his contemporaries. Not 
until he has grown up and forced the acceptance of 
himself upon all is he really accepted generally. So 
long as America persists in remaining a youth it. must 
pay the penalty for the atrocious crime of being young. 
It is not difficult to conspire successfully for a while 
against the reputation of a youth, but time-serving is 
foolish business. 





Critic Henry T. Finck as an Authority on Gastronomy 


Henry T. Finck's book on gastronomy, “Food 
and Flavor,” has just been published. That the 
music critic of the New York Evening Post has made 
an exhaustive study of the subject is evidenced in the 
six hundred pages of interesting matter contained in 
the volume. Here are two of his epigrams: “Flavor 


is the soul of food, as expression is the soul of music.” 
“The making of a menu requires as much taste and 
judgment as the arranging of a concert program.” 
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Persinger at the Grand Canyon 


Louis Persinger, the American violinist, is shown 
here at the Grand Canyon of Arizona, on his return 
from a series of successful recitals on the Coast. 

Holding—Franklin Holding, the young American vio- 
linist, has been engaged by Mme. Nordica for her 
world tour. He played with her in Boston on Sunday, 
April 20, and at her new Fall recital in Carnegie Hall 
on April 23. 

Melba—Mme. Melba’s recital in the new Champs Ely- 
sées Opera House marked her first appearance in Paris 
since she sang at a benefit for the families of the Plu- 
voise victims four years ago. She intends to make Paris 
her home henceforth. 

Butt—Through the courtesy of Sir John Rolls, an 
official of the United Steamship Company, the captain 
of the steamer Marama, on which Mme. Clara Butt 
sailed from Vancouver, was given orders to hold the 
ship at Honolulu long enough for the English con- 
tralto to give a concert in the Hawaiian city on 
April 23. 

Rappold—Marie Rappold has been ransacking the 
shops of the leading Berlin and Paris modistes, com- 
missioned to do so by the Hearst Deutsches Journal, 
of which the woman’s column of the Sunday edition is 
edited by that Metropolitan star. Mme. Rappold will 
sail to resume her concert work on April 30 at the 
Spartanburg festival. 

Hamlin—“I believe Wolf-Ferrari’s great masterpiece, 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’ to be the greatest opera 
since ‘Carmen.’” Such is the emphatic opinion of 
George Hamlin, whose portrayal of the simple-hearted, 
intensely religious Genarro, who commits a _ crime 


against the Church for the sake of the girl he loves,- 


has earned high distinction for him. 


Goodson—Katharine Goodson, who begins her fifth 
American tour early in November, will bring with her 
the Paderewski Concerto in A Minor, which she will 
play at several of her orchestral appearances. This con- 
certo, which is less hackneyed than those of Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky and Grieg, will surely prove a welcome 
change to both concert-givers and concert-goers. 

Herbert—Victor Herbert, who is probably the most 
successfiil American light opera composer, has had 
weekly royalties of between $400 and $500 from one of 
his productions alone this season. This is “The Lady 
of the Slipper,” which, except for a few weeks last Fall, 
has not been heard outside New York. The sum men- 
tioned is exclusive of royalties from the sale of sheet 
music. 


Rains—M. H. Hanson announces that it is possible 
that Léon Rains may return to this country next 
season. The basso has done brilliant work since he 
recovered from the indisposition against which he was 
battling at the beginning of this season. Such 
triumphs as he achieved with the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in his 
recent St. Paul, Toledo and Western recitals have 
caused many inquiries regarding Rains to come to 
the Hanson office. 


_ Spencer—Eleanor Spencer, the young American pian- 
ist who is to make an American tour next season under 
Antonia Sawyer, the New York manager, has been win- 
ning unusual successes this Winter in Germany, where 
her name is a familiar one to concert-goers. Her Ber- 
lin performance of Liszt’s E Flat Major and the seldom 
heard Rimsky-Korsakow Concerto in January brought 
her the favorable comment of the Berlin critics. who 
called her a young artist of striking qualifications, ex- 
cellent musicianship and possessed of a splendid com- 
mand of the technic of her chosen instrument. 


Elvyn—Mrs. Elvyn, mother of Myrtle Elvyn, the 
American pianist, entertained a large party of guests 
at dinner as a farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godow- 
sky, who have been life-long friends of herself and her 
daughter. Mr. Godowsky could not attend. as he 
played a recital that night at Washington; but to his 
surprise, on his arrival at the Pennsylvania Station at 
midnight he was met by the entire dinner party and 
whirled away to the Hotel Ansonia for a_ belated 
participation in the feast. As the guests departed 
Myrtle Elvyn surprised her master by playing his 
transcription of Strauss’s “Fledermaus,” which she has 
studied without his knowledge. 
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MENTAL PROCESSES IN PIANO STUDY 








Psychological Side of the Subject Important to Both Teacher and 
Pupil—Essentials of Technic-_The Matter of Repertoire — 
Meeting Emergencies Caused by Lapses of Memory 


A Talk with Sigismond Stojowski 


BY HARRIETTE BROWER 








IGISMOND STOJOWSKI, the eminent 
Polish pianist and composer, was 
found one morning recently in his studio 
at work with a gifted pupil, but willing to 
relax a little and chat on such themes as 
might prove helpful to teacher and stu- 
dent. 

“You ask me to say something on the 
most salient points in piano technic; per- 
haps, we should say, the points that are the 
most important to each individual, for no 
two students are exactly alike, nor do any 
two see things in exactly the same light. 
This is really a psychological matter. I 





—Photo by Davis & Sanford. 
Sigismond Stojowski, the Eminent Polish 
Pianist and Composer 


believe the subject of psychology is a very 
necessary study for both teacher and stu- 
dent. We all need to know more about 
mental processes than we do. I am often 
asked how to memorize, for instance—or 
the best means for doing this. Another 
psychological process. [I recommend stu- 
dents to read William James’s ‘Talks on 
Psychology’—a very helpful book. 
“Perhaps the most vital thing is to learn 
to think. Has it ever occurred to you what 
infinite pains people will take to avoid 
thinking? They will repeat a_ technical 
device hundreds of times, it may be, but 
with little or no thought direct to the 
quality of the performance and its purpose. 
Such work is absolutely useless. That may 
be a little too strong. With countless repe- 
titions they may at last come to be a little 
improvement, but it will be very small. The 
student must learn to think, above all else. 
“There is quite a variety of views as to 
what the essentials of piano technic are; 
this is a subject on which teachers, un- 
luckily, do not agree. For instance, on 
the point of lifting the fingers there is great 
diversity of opinion. Some believe in rais- 
ing them very high, others do not. Lifting 
the fingers high is not good for the tone, 
though it may be used for velocity in play- 
ing. I use quite the reverse where I wish 
beautiful, singing tone quality. The young 
pupil, at the beginning, must of course 
learn to raise fingers and make precise 


movements; when a higher level is reached 
many modifications of touch are used. 
That the best results are not more often 
obtained in piano teaching and study is 
as much the fault of the teacher as the 
pupil. The latter is usually willing and 
anxious to learn. It is for the teacher to 
diagnose the case properly and administer 
the most efficient remedy. 


‘‘Natural Technic”’ 


“There is a certain amount of what I 
might call ‘natural technic’ possessed by 
every one—some one point which is easy 
for him. It is often the trill. It has fre- 
quently come under my notice that players 
with little facility in other ways can make 
a good trill. Some singers have this gift; 
Mme. Melba, for instance, who had a night- 
ingale in her throat. Others may have a 
natural aptitude for some other technical 
point. I knew a young man in London who 
was evidently born with extraordinary 
facility for octaves. He had wonderful 
wrists and could make countless repetitions 
of the octave without the least fatigue. He 
never had to practise octaves; they came to 
him naturally. 

“The teacher’s work is both analytical 
and constructive. He must see what is 
wrong and be able to correct it. Like a 
physician, he will find the weak and de- 
ficient parts and build them up. He should 
have some remedy at his command to fit 
the needs of each pupil. 

“I give very few études, and those I ad- 
minister in homeopathic doses. It is not 
necessary to play through a mass of études 
to become a good pianist. Of course the 
student must play scales; I consider that 
scales and arpeggios belong to the same 
class. Much of the necessary technic may 
be learned from the piecés themselves. My 
own technical practice is kept up in this 
way. I have a composition of my own 
with which I am wrestling at present; it is 
hendishly difficult.” 

The Matter of Répertoire 


On the subject of keeping up a répertoire 
the artist continued: 

“In keeping a large number of pieces in 
mind, I may say that the pianist who does 
much teaching is in a sense taught by his 
pupils. I have many advanced pupils, and 
in teaching their répertoire I keep up my 
own. Of course after awhile one gets a 
little weary of hearing the same pieces 
rendered by students; the most beautiful no 
longer seem fresh. To the thoughtful 
teacher, the constant hearing of his réper- 
toire by students shows him the difficulties 
that younger players have to encounter, 
and helps him devise means to aid them to 
conquer these obstacles. At the same time 
there is this disadvantage: the pianist can- 
not fail to remember the places at which 
such and such a student had trouble, for- 
got or stumbled. This has happened to me 
at various times. In my recitals, I would 
be playing quite unconscious that anything 
untoward could happen, wholly absorbed in 
my work; when, at a certain point, the 
recollection would flash over me—this is 
where such or such a pupil stumbled. The 
remembrance is sometimes so vivid that | 
have some effort to keep my mental balance 
and go on smoothly. 

“Yes, I go over my pieces mentally, 
especially if | am playing an entirely new 
program which I have never played be- 
fore; otherwise I do not need to do so 
much of it. 


Filling in a Passage 


“You suggest that a composer may fill in 
or make up a passage, should he forget a 
portion of the piece when playing in public. 
True; but improvising on a _ well-known 
work is rather a dangerous thing to do for 
improving a bad case. Apropos of this, 
1 am reminded of an incident which oc- 
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curred at one of my European recitals. It 
was a new program which I was to give 
at Vevey. I had been staying with Pade- 
rewski and went from Morges to Vevey, to 
vive the recital. In my room at the hotel 
| was mentally reviewing the program, 
when, in a Mendelssohn fugue, I found I 
had forgotten a small portion. I could re- 
member what went before and what came 
after, but this particular passage had seem 
ingly gone. I went down to the parlor and 
tried the fugue on the piano, but could not 
remember the part in question. I hastened 
back to my room and constructed a bridge 
which should connect the two parts. When 
the time came to play the fugue at the re 
cital, it all went smoothly till I was well 
over the weak spot, which it seems | 
played as Mendelssohn wrote it. As | 
neared the last page, the question suddenly 
occurred to me, what had I done with the 
doubtful passage? What had really hap- 
pened I could not remember, and the effort 
to remember whether I had played Men- 
delssohn or Stojowski nearly brought dis- 
aster to that last page.” 

Mr. Stojowski, at the close of his sea 
son here, will go abroad, where he will be 
heard in many concerts and recitals. He 
plays with the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Arthur Nikisch, on June 23, at 
Queen’s Hall, London, on which occasion 
he will bring out his second Piano Con- 
certo, which he has not yet played in public. 


To Give “The Mikado” in Munich 


MuNIcH, GERMANY, April 8—The Mu- 
nich Kiinstlertheater which has in recent 
years devoted a part of each season to 
elaborate productions of light operas, Max 
Reinhardt, having staged some of them, 
announces that on July 12 it will give “The 
Mikado” with a cast composed of singers 
selected from the best German and Aus- 
trian opera houses. Later on a_ballet- 


pantomime entitled ‘Die Bezwinger des 
Lebens” (The Conquerors of Life) will be 
produced. It is the work of Heinrich 
Bienstock, the eighteen-year-old conductor 
and composer, whose first opera was pro- 
duced in Carlsruhe some months ago. A 
ballet by the English composer La Touche 
may also be heard before the end of the 


Summer. J. M. 
When Morgan Criticised Composer 
Norris 
Homer Norris, the organist at St. 


George’s, tells a story, which the New York 
Sun reproduces, to illustrate the kindly side 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s nature. 
Mr. Norris had written a new Te Deum, 
and after the church service in which he 
used it for the first time he met Mr. Mor- 
gan in the vestibule. In the course of a lit- 
tle talk he asked the financier how he had 
liked the Te Deum that morning. 

“Not so well as last Sunday’s,” replied 
Mr. Morgan. 

“T am sorry,” 
wrote it.” 

It was two or three months before he 
played that Te Deum again, but on the 
morning he did so Mr. Morgan waited for 
him after the service especially to tell him 
how much he liked the Te Deum he used 
that day. 


the organist said, “for I 


Charlotte Kent to Tour America 


Charlotte Kent, an American pianist who 
has lived in Europe for some years and 
who has won a_ favorable’ reputation 
through her many concert and recital ap- 
pearances there, will make a concert tour 
of America next season. Her concert work 
has been done mostly in Austria and Bohe- 
mia and the brilliancy and virility of her 
tone and the fluency of her technic have 
received much commendation. 
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CLARA BUTT SINGS 
AMERICAN FAREWELL 


Last Recital of Season Given in 
Seattle—City to Have a People’s 
Chorus 





SeaTt_e, April 15.—Mme. Clara Butt, the 
great English contralto, and Kennerley 
Rumford, baritone, appeared in recital last 
night before a good-sized audience under 
the direction of Cyril Arthur Player. Mme. 
Butt, who was heard for the first time in 
Seattle, proved a revelation in her powerful 
rendering of the two Handel arias, with 
which she opened her program and later in 
Saint-Saéns’s “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
from “Samson et Dalila.” The sonorous 
tones of her lower register and the purity 
of her higher tones are among the many 
impressive features of her singing. Mme. 
Butt also sang Schumann’s “Nussbaum,” 
Schubert’s “Der Wanderer” and a group of 
ballads by Hullah, Graham Peel, F. Leoni 
and Arthur Sullivan. With Kennerley 
Rumford she sang Goring Thomas’s “Night 
ltymn at Sea.” 

Kennerley Rumford sang a group of 
lieder in pleasing style and a _ group 
including White’s “King Charles,” Parry’s 
“Why So Wan and Pale,” and two old 
Irish Airs. Harold Craxton accompanied 
both artists efficiently. The singers were 
given much warm applause. This was their 
last appearance in this country prior to their 
departure for Australia. 

A concert was given Monday afternoon 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club, in celebration 
of its twenty-second anniversary. It has 
grown from a charter membership of twen- 
ty to its present roster of more than seven 
hundred. and has _ successfully managed 
more than fifty attractions, including the 
first appearances in the city of artists of 
international reputation, noted ensemble or- 
ganizations and the leading orchestras of 
the country. 

A program of decided merit was given 
by the Club Chorus, under the direction of 
Claude Madden, with Mrs. Langdon C. 
Henry, soprano; Mrs. David White, pianist, 
and Mrs. A. H. Brush, soprano. The chorus 


has rehearsed faithfully during the season 
under Mr, Madden and the result was in 
every way satisfactory. Grieg’s “At the 
Cloister Gate” was beautifully done, as were 
the several groups of smaller things that 
made up a finely varied program. 

An organ recital was given on Sunday 
afternoon by Dr. Frank Wilber Chace, or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church, as- 
sisted by Lara MacFarland, soprano, and 
Agnes Lyon, violinist. The organ numbers 
included A. Walter Kramer’s “Chant 
Négre,” T. Tertius Noble’s “Solemn Pre- 
lude,” James H. Roger’s E Minor Sonata 
and Rubinstein’s “Réve Angélique.” 

The Seattle Clef Club has announced its 
intention of forming a mixed chorus of 
500 voices to be known as the People’s 
Chorus. A guarantee fund of $3,000 is to 
be raised by subscription and it is expected 
that the chorus will be assembled early next 
Fall. The plan has received indorsement 
from many prominent citizens, who all 
agree that such a body would go a long 
way toward solving the problem of munici- 
pal music. The officers of the organization, 
composed of professional and non-profes- 
sional members of the club, include: Ed- 
mund J. Myer, president; David F, Davies, 
vice-president; W. F. Paul, treasurer; F. 
Adelbert Redfield, secretary, and an ex- 
ecutive board of William H. Donley, W. E. 
Starr and Charles Derbyshire. G& 2 





HONORS RETIRING PRESIDENT 


Toledo Music Club Lauds Work of Mrs. 
Jones—Werrenrath Sings 


_ ToLepo, Onto, April 16.—Credit for hav- 
ing established Toledo’s ever-growing mu- 
sical colony was assigned to Mrs. S. M. 
Jones, founder of the Eurydice Club in an 
address of appreciation made by Lewis H. 
Clement at the Valentine last evening. 
The occasion was the twenty-second anni- 
versary, the fourth concert and the formal 
retirement of Mrs. Jones as director of 
the club. In praising Mrs. Jones for her 
long and efficient service Mr. Clement pre- 
sented the retiring leader with a silver 
baton, as a token of the appreciation of 
the women of the organization. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was the 
soloist at this concert, and at once estab- 
lished himself a favorite in Toledo. Both 
club and soloist were accorded a warm 
reception by the immense audience. Mrs. 
Otto Sand is to be the new director of 
the club. F, E. P. 
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FAVORITE WALTZ 
SONGS 


BARNES, LEONARD 
“Afloat at Dusk,” 2 keys... .50 


BAILEY, EBEN H. 
“Fleeting Days,” 2 keys.... .65 


BISCHOFF, J. W. 


“Forever and a Day,” 2 keys .50 
STRAUS, OSCAR 

~~ nt .60 
SCOTT, CHARLES P. 

“Enchantment,” 2 keys..... 65 


THOMAS, CLAYTON 
“Birds Are Singing,” 2 keys. .75 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


IRISH FOLK SONG 


Over 76,000 copies sold! 


Sung by 


Mme. Johanna Gadski 
Miss Alice Sovereign 
Miss Fielding Roselle 
Miss Anna Miller Wood 
Mrs. Henschel 

Mme. Gracia Ricardo 
Miss Mabel Riegelman 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda 
Miss Grainger Kerr 
Miss Elsa Alves 

Mme. Kileski Bradbury 
Mr. Heinrich Meyn 





The Gardener 


WALTZ SONG 
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SENT FREE: Thematic Catalogue of Songs by Favorite Composers 





BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 





ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
LEIPZIG 


NEW YORK 
11 West 36th Street 











JULIA CULP 


Duplicates Chicago and Washington Triumphs in 


SECOND RECITALS 


‘‘The most important incident of the song recital season”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE INTER OCEAN, APRIL 7, 1913.—Quite the most important incident of this 
song recital season was Julia Culp’s interpretation of Schumann’s “Frauenliebe und 
Leben,’’ yesterday afternoon, at Orchestra Hall. ° 

This cycle, ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leben,’’ with the ‘‘Dichterliebe’’ cycle, sums up 
the peculiar genius of Schumann as no other creations do—the pianists to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. Of the two, the former surpasses anything in the literature (in this 
form, of course) for poignancy of expression, for depth of feeling and, finally, for 
musical fantasy 
and completeness 
of mood. The 
eight brief poems 
touch upon the 
holy of holies in 
the life of sweet- 
heart, bride, wife 
and mother. Even 
their merely su- 
perficial beauties 
are an _ ineffable 
beauty and their 
translation into 
lieder is a glory 
that comes to a 


composer rarely 
enough. 
Miss Culp 


brought to bear 
upon this in- 
terpretation the 
services of a 
great lieder art. 
“Since mine eyes 
beheld him,’’ the 
first of the cycle, 
was beautifully 
realized. ‘“*Dear- 
est friend,” the 
sixth and most 
trying, was a re- 
markable reading. 
“Here on my 
breast,’’ the next, 
was very nearly 
an equal. These 
were lieder elo- 
quence in its 
greatest aspects, 
a warmth, a suf- 
fusing sympathy 
of conception and 
interpreta- 
tion shorn of pet- 
ty tricks, direct 
and wonderfully 
searching. The 
mere mention of 
exquisite nuances 
in dynamics as in 
timbres, of musi- 
cianly phrasing 
and enunciation 
has no place in 
such a chronicle. 

Whatever may 
be one’s opinion 
of Miss Culp as a 
singer or as an 
interpreter 
of Strauss lieder, 
he must recognize 
the greatness of 
this “‘Frauenliebe 
und Leben” per- 
formance. 

THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HER- 
ALD, APRIL /7, 
1913.—It would be 
difficult to  dis- 
cover a vocal art- 
ist whose work is 
more sincere or 
more affecting 
than the work of 
Miss Julia Culp, 
who offered a re- 
cital—the second 
which she has 
given this season 











in Orches- 
tra Hall, yester- 
day. For the notion of this singer concerning the interpretation of vocal compositions 
begin where those of the majority of singers leave off. They are related less to any 
fussy pother about the details of tone production than to the business of making 
the well-produced voice a medium by which things of ineffable poetry, things of 
touching pathos, of dramatic power, may move the souls of those who listen to them. 

To Miss Culp a song is—as it ought to be—much more than a succession of notes 
with the piano filling in a necessary but unobtrusive background. Her reading of 
such a work as Schumann’s cycle, ‘“‘Frauenliebe und Leben,” is art of the finest kind, 
not only because it breathes poetry and emotion so real and so sincere that the hearer 
is deeply stirred, even though he be convinced that all Miss Culp’s agony of love and 
longing, her exuberance of joy, her poignant expression of the sadness of death are 
simulation and nothing more. 

Something of the ecstasy of motherhood passed into the singer’s face, as well as 
into her voice, as she set forth those verses in ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leben’’ which 
express the happiness of women who feel the clinging touch and hear the lisping 
voices of little children of their own. Something of the dreadful despair and almost 
mute anguish of love that has been swallowed by the grave she breathed into the 
final song. Singing such as that is art, indeed. ; 

CHICAGO EXAMINER, APRIL 7, 1913.—Julia Culp, the German lieder singer, who 
gave her second song recital for this season at Orchestra Hall, yesterday afternoon, 
shows her genuine artistic traits, not alone through her remarkable vocal interpreta- 
tions, but through the highly musical construction of her program. 

This recital was made up of selections chosen only from the three great German 
song writers, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, and the chief point of interest 
centered in the song cycle, ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leben,’’ by Schumann. This intimate 
set of eight songs tells both in poetry and song a story so poetic and so appealing that 
it must be classed among the finest musical and artistic offerings of the year. 

The idea of a recitalist confining the program to the writings of but few composers 
has a decided advantage artistically over the plan usually followed by singers of 
giving a long and heterogeneous collection of all sorts of styles and schools. The first 
manner of recital given brings forth a more finished and more consistent effort, while 
the latter requires a readjustment of mood for every different selection. 

Miss Culp finds in the romantic settings of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms her 
most suitable media, and as she was in very good voice and spirit, she added to the 
esteem in which the musical public has come to regard her here She made the 
Schumann cycle especially interesting in the poetic interpretation which she gave to 
each of the eight songs. The Brahms songs which followed had a more humorous 
vein for their texts, and offered a good contrast. 

THE WASHINGTON POST, APRIL 5, 1913—Miss Julia Culp, the remarkably) 
gifted German lieder singer, realized the highest expectations of those who had 
heard her at a previous Washington recital, and won many additional admirers by 
her brilliant rendition of a long and exacting program at the Columbia Theatre, 
yesterday afternoon. 

Mme. Culp possesses a voice of exceptional beauty of tone and fulness, and she 
utilized her natural endowments with an ease of method and a sincerity of expression 
which approaches very near, if it does not constitute, positive genius. She passes 
easily from the most moving forte passages to the most delicate phrases of song, 
and always with a purity of tone and compelling power in interpreting the mood of 
the composer. 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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MAKING A CITY “SYMPHONY MAD ” 








Henry Hadley Describes Work of Creating a Public for Orchestral 
Music in San Francisco, Which Has Long Been Beset by 
Opera Craze—Splendid Resident Material and Local Co-opera- 
tion—-Attendance of 50,000 at Thirty-one Concerts 








Cr madness is an epidemic which 
has long been raging in San Fran- 
cisco, but the Golden Gate is now “sym- 
phony mad” also, and the man who is 
largely responsible for this craze for sym- 
phonic music is Henry Hadley. Having 
devoted two or three post-season weeks in 
the coast city to arranging the details of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra’s 


next season, the conductor tarried for a 
few days in New York last week before 
sailing on the Majestic for a Summer of 
musical activity in Europe. At his Man- 
hattan stamping ground, the Lambs Club, 
Mr. Hadley found a breathing spell on Fri- 
day, after an afternoon spent in observing 
Arturo Toscanini in the guise of a sym- 
phonic conductor, and this moment of rest 


was utilized by him to tell something about. 


his work on the Coast and his plans for the 
immediate future. 

“Our orchestra has given thirty-one sym- 
phony concerts during the past season,” 
chronicled Mr. Hadley, “and has played to 
50,000 persons. Besides our San Francisco 
series we have been heard in Palo Alto, 
Berkeley, Oakland and San José. So much 
for the mere statistics. Consider what a 
task was before us, however, in a city 
which had been opera-mad for years. San 
Francisco opera lovers have a high standard 
from which they judge performances, hav- 
ing heard the Metropolitan stars years ago 
and having been admirers of Tetrazzini be- 
fore she was ever heard in New York. As 
opera is a form of music in which it is 
most easy to interest the public, you can 
imagine the difficulties of creating a similar 
public for orchestral concerts. 

“Fortunately, we had splendid resources. 
First of all, the management was not 
hampered financially, as the orchestra is 
guaranteed for five years, and our com- 
mittee has been progressive and generous. 
Then we did not have to face the great 
problem of orchestras in many American 
cities, in finding strong local material for 
the various choirs. San Francisco has a re- 
markably fine body of resident musicians, 
and especially in our strings we found all 
sorts of good material right at home. Of 
course, the first players in many of the 
choirs were imported. We have a fine con- 
certmaster in Mr. Rosenbecker, while my 
brother, Arthur, is the solo ’cellist. 


Letting the Baton Speak 


“T did not go in for the educational style 
of concerts, with explanatory remarks, for 
I would rather let the baton do the talking. 
The patrons had the advantage of thorough 
program notes, however, and some of the 
clubs did their share toward familiarizing 
the audiences with the music. Well, we 
played to full houses, that’s a_ sufficient 
proof that the city has become ‘symphony 
mad’! 

“As novelties we introduced the Ravel 
‘Mother Goose’ Suite and the Strube ‘Puck’ 
Overture, while I included three of my own 
compositions, the ‘North, East, South and 
West’ Symphony, the Suite from ‘The 
Atonement of Pan,’ last year’s fantasy of 
the San Francisco Bohemians, and the 
Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’ which was written 
for one of the Bohemian ‘Jinks.’ The mu- 
sic of this year’s ‘Jinks,’ by the way, is be- 
ing written by Herman Perlet.” 

On his way East Mr. Hadley stopped off 
in Chicago to see Frederick A. Stock, of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which is to 
play the Hadley “North, East, South and 
West” Symphony next season. This work, 
by the way, is also to be played by Leopold 
Stokowski and his Philadelphia Orchestra, 
as well as by Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony, 

“I have been driving too hard lately,” 
confessed the conductor, “and I keeled over 
right in the midst of one of Mr. Stock’s 
rehearsals in Orchestra Hall. The doctor 
insisted that I must take right to my bed, 
but I simply couldn’t do it, as I have sev- 
eral things that must be attended to in 


Europe. I am going to London, where I 
am to appear as ‘guest’ conductor with the 
London Philharmonic on May 23. Except 
for Tina Lerner’s playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto the program is to be 
made up entirely of my works, with the 
‘Seasons’ Symphony; the Overture, ‘In Bo- 
hemia,’ and the Symphonic Fantasie. Be- 
sides, I am to consult with various con- 
ductors on the continent and with the 
Drury Lane management in London re- 
garding a _ possible production of ‘The 
Atonement of Pan.’” 


Ecstatic About Toscanini 


In an ecstatic mood Mr. Hadley had 
come away from the Metropolitan Opera 
House after, the 
matinée repetition 
of Toscanini’s first 


symphonic pro- 
gram. 

-“Ah! Toscan- 
ini!” he e X- 
claimed. “What a 
marvelous musi- 


cian and conduc- 
tor! I was so im- 
pressed with his 
reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. I can- 
not remember of 
ever hearing the 





- teen 4 last movement 
enry adle on- . 

ductor San Francisco performed wi th 
Orchestra such precision, 


light and_ shade 
from the chorus. It was superb—the 
tremendous fortissimo and sudden piano in 
the same phrase, exactly as Beethoven in- 
tended. It is hard to get these effects with 
a large body of singers and the work 
showed the master hand of the fine mu- 
sician. It was my first opportunity to hear 
Toscanini, as you know I have been on the 
Pacific Coast for four seasons, but I can 
quite understand how so distinguished a 
conductor has captivated New York. It 
was masterful and his Strauss and Wagner 
readings, also.” A. & © 


OPERA SUCCESS FOR BARRON 








Tenor Wins Praise in Cleveland Season 
of Works in English 


Henri Barron, tenor, has been appearing 
with much success during the past few 
weeks with the company which is giving 
opera in English at the new Metropolitan 
Opera House, Cleveland, O., under the di- 
rection of Max Faetkenheuer. Mr, Barron 
has received the highest praise of the 
critics for the beautiful qualities of his 
tenor voice and his excellent portrayal of 
the different roles in which he has ap- 
peared, 

The season opened March 31 with a bril- 
liant performance of “Aida,” with Ade- 
laide Norwood in the title role, Louise Le 
Barron as Amneris, Mr. Barron as Rha- 
dames and Marshall Vincent as Amonasro. 
The company has met with such great suc- 
cess . that the management has haope to 


giving ‘the entire répertoire of Italian 
operas and also some of the German 
works. Gertrude Rennyson, the popular 
soprano, has been engaged for a special 
performance of “Lohengrin,” in which she 
will sing the role of Elsa. 


Weingartner’s Friends Plan to Outwit 
Authorities in Birthday Celebration 


Beruin, April’ 19—Friends of Felix 
Weingartner, who have arranged a demon- 
stration in honor of his fiftieth birthday 
anniversary to take place in Berlin the last 
week in May, believe that they have dis- 
covered a way to outwit the authorities 
and remove, temporarily at least, the ban 
which forbids him to direct an orchestra 
publicly within thirty-five miles of Berlin. 
It is proposed to organize two large con- 


certs to be conducted by Weingartner be- 
fore an invited audience, the final concert 
to be followed by a testimonial banquet. 
It is contended that Weingartner can be 
invited by the audience to conduct without 
violating the court decree obtained by the 
management of the Kaiser’s Opera. 


GERHARDT FINAL SOLOIST 








“Lieder” Singer and Kunwald Forces in 
Strong Valedictory Program 


CincInNNATI, O., April 12.—The concerts 
of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
brought to a brilliant close one of the most 
satistactory seasons in the history of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Kun- 
wald otfered a delectable program, which 
was enjoyed by audiences of good size at 
both the afternoon and evening concerts. 
The patrons were given a rare treat in the 
singing of Elena Gerhardt, who had never 
betore been heard in Cincinnati. The per- 
formance of the “Meistersinger” Prelude 
was scholarly and dignified, with no striv- 
ing for effects. Such applause followed 
the Second Liszt Rhapsody that it seemed 
for a time that the conductor would have 
difficulty in proceeding with the program. 
Again and again he was called to the po- 
dium to acknowledge the applause, the 
members of the orchestra were invited to 
rise and receive their share of the demon- 
stration, and then again Dr. Kunwald was 
insistently and repeatedly recalled, until 
finally he did an unusual thing, repeating a 
portion of the rhapsody. The Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony was given a beautiful, 
yet somewhat original reading by Dr. Kun- 
wald. Elena Gerhardt, with her consum- 
maie artistry, made a wonderfu!. impres- 
sion. It is seldom indeed that one hears 
an artist who is capable of so fully entering 
into the spirit of a song. Perhaps the most 
thoroughly enjoyed of Miss Gerhardt’s 
offerings were the “Morgen” and “Wiegen- 
lied,” by Strauss. F, E, E. 


A GABRILOWITSCH TRIUMPH 





Pianist Completes Gigantic Task of 
Tracing Development of Concerto 


Beruin, April 3.—On Saturday last Ossip 
Gabrilowitscn completed his gigantic task, 
begun as far back as November of last 
year, of trac.ng the deve,opment of the 
piano concerto to the present day. This 
sixth and last program of tlie pianist 
proved an even more poweritl magnet 
than its predecessors, attracting an audi- 
ence which occupied the entire seating ca- 
pacity ot Beethoven Saal. 

The artist achieved a veritable triumph 
commensurate with the loftiness and 
breadth of mind revealed in the conception 
of so imposing a plan, as well as with the 
artistic reputation that Gabrilowitsch has 
acquired. César Franck, Saint-Saens, R. 
Strauss and Rachmaninoff were repre- 
sented on the program respectively by 
Variations Symphoniques, Concerto C 
Minor, op. 44; Burlesque D Minor and 
Concerto C Minor, op. 18. The last number, 
on account of the rarity of its perform- 
ances, seeming to excite more than the 
usual interest in the ranks of the piano 
student contingent, which was very strongly 
represented. The program was one that 
afforded the artist every opportunity to 
display anew his complete mastery of all 
that pertains to technic, his deep insight 
and exquisite taste in interpretation. The 
pianist was ably supported by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Leonid Kreutzer, 
who displayed ready intelligence in grt rasp- 
ing what was required of him, F. J. ” 


Elman Fills Louisville Engagement 
After Delay by Flood 


LouisviLLe, Ky., April 18—Mischa El- 
man played a not: able concert program on 
Wednesday last before an appreciative 
audience. This being a postponed engage- 
ment from March, when the violinist was 
flood bound in Indianapolis and could not 
reach this city. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the “Musical Study” 
Club, a new organization that embraces 
many of the most prominent vocalists and 
instrumentalists in the city. Mr. Elman 
displayed anew all the wonderful gifts that 
have made his playing so conspicuous 
among violinists, and he seemed to have 
ripened and mellowed in his art to such an 
extent that his playing took on added beau- 
ties. [as 2 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSICAL 
CLUB GIVES A CONCERT 


Henry Hadley’s “O Lady Mine” a 
Feature of Program Under Wallace 
Sabin’s Direction 
SAN Francisco, April 14—Among the 
events of the local musical week was the 
concert of the San Francisco Musical Club 
at the St. Francis on Tuesday. An am- 


bitious program was given by the club 
members and soloists. 

The chorus, under the direction of Wal- 
lace Smith, sang Henry Hadley’s “O Lady 
Mine,” “The Miller’s Wooing” by Eaton 
Foning and “The God and the Maid” by 
Von Fielitz, with Mrs. Frank Williams, 
Henry Perry and Robert Saxe, as soloists, 
in the characters of Melia, Afolius and The 
Wind respectively. The Schottische Lieder 
of Beethoven was sung by Mrs. Ashley 
Faull, Mrs. Robert Whitcomb, Chester 
Herold and Henry Perry. Assisting were 
Mrs. Victor de Gomez, violinist; Victor de 
Gomez, ‘cello, and Alma _ Birmingham, 
piano. 

Others on the program were Phyllida 
Ashley, pianist; Alice Guthrie, violinist; 
Mrs. Martha Dukes Parker, pianist. Fran- 
cis Buckland was the accompanist for sev- 
eral of the soloists and for the chorus. 

A recital was given recently at the John 
C. Manning Conservatory of Music by 
Miss Jenks and Mr. Manning. 

“The History of Song’ is the subject of 
a series of lectures presented by Mrs. M. E. 
Blanchard, contralto, to interested audi- 
ences at the Girls’ Club. 

Prof, Charles Louis Seeger, who holds 
the chair of music at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, arranged for the first 
of the series of four University recitals a 
program in which the principal composers 
whose works were illustrated were Corelli 
and Handel. At this Thursday night con- 
cert Mrs. Charles Seeger was the violinist, 
Mr. Seeger pianist and Carolina Halsted 
Little, soprano soloist. R. S. 


MACFAYDEN AS SOLOIST 








Composer Plays with Chicago Orchestra 
in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 21.—The Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, with F'rederick 
Stock as conductor and Alexander Mac- 
l‘ayden as soloist, appeared in the Pabst 
Theater on April 16 before a large audi- 
ence. The concert was the last of a nota- 
hle series of musical attractions given in 
Milwaukee this season under the auspices 
of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard. 

A distinctive feature was the appearance 
of Mr, MacFayden, the Milwaukee pianist 
and composer, for the first time in six 
years in his home city. He received an 
ovation after the Tschaikowsky Piano Con- 
certo, both audience and orchestra recog- 
nizing his mastery. As an encore he 
played a Paderewski Nocturne. 

The orchestra opened the program with 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe,” while 
its crowning offering was the Brahms 
Symphony in C Minor which had an in- 
spiring reading, characterized by warmth 
and richness of coloring. The program 

was closed with the Enesco “Roumanian” 
Rhapsody, a lively and felicitous composi- 
tion, played in fetching tempo and spirit. 

M.N.S. 


Wagner Centennial in Newark 


Newark, N. J., April 21.—The Oratorio 
Society of Newark, under the baton of 
Louis Arthur Russell, will celebrate the 
iooth anniversary of Wagner’s birth in 
‘ae Auditorium Wednesday evening, 
\pril 23, with a concert devoted to music 
hy Retiies composers leading through se- 
lections by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schumann to 
Wagner. The affair is under the patron- 
age of Mayor Haussling of Newark, with 
a long list of German-American citizens. 
The Newark Symphony Orchestra will play 
the instrumental numbers. 








Stella de Mette to Sing in Comic Opera 


Stella de Mette, one of the young Amer- 
ican sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during the season just ended, has 
decided to leave the company next season. 
She says she has had several offers to en- 
ter comic opera and intends to accept one 
of them. 
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The*Success of 
PAUL 


ALTHOUSE 


BUFFALO CHORUSES IN. 
THEIR FINAL CONCERTS 


Ellison Van Hoose, Florence Mulford 
and Christine Miller the Soloists in 
Trio of Excellent Performances 


Burrato, N. Y., April 17.—Local choral 
organizations have been much in evidence 
the last two weeks. The Orpheus and 
Sangerbund Societies, male voices; and the 
Clef Club, mixed voices, have given their 
last concerts for the season. 

That of the Sangerbund Chorus was 
given in Elmwood Music Hall, April 7, 
under the direction of Dr. Carl Winning. 
This society is the oldest of the Buffalo 
choruses and rounded out on this occa- 
sion its sixtieth year of existence. 

Dr. Winning, who has been its director 
for several years, has a happy faculty of 
choosing choral works of value and this 
concert was no exception to his general 
rule. Ellison Van Hoose was the soloist, 
and, in spite of the handicap of a cold and 
inartistic accompaniments, did some very 
delightful singing, especially in “Cielo e 
Mar,” from “La Gioconda.” An orchestra 
of fifty local musicians was a feature of 
the evening. 

The Clef Club, under the able direction 
of Alfred Jury, sang admirably at its last 
concert, April 3, in Elmwood Music Hall. 





throughout the country; in the field of 
oratorio she has found few rivals among 
sopranos, her voice being especially adapted 
to this kind of singing. Since her return 
from Europe last Fall she has sung at a 
number of important concerts, winning the 
approval of all her hearers in all her per- 
formances. 


FIRST STEINERT CONCERT 








Providence Welcomes Howard White 
and His Gifted Wife, Evelyn Scotney 


ProvipeNnce, April 9.—The first in a 
series of four concerts arranged by Albert 
M. Steinert, was given in Infantry Hall 
Friday evening, the artists being Mme. 
Evelyn Scotney, soprano; Anna Miller 
Wood, contralto; Alfred Ramella, tenor, 
and Howard White,- basso, with Frank 
Waller as accompanist. 

Much interest was shown in the singing 
of Mme. Scotney, who, in private life is 
the wife of Mr.:White, a Providence artist. 
Her “Bell Song,” from “Lakmé,” was de- 
livered with purity of tone and with artistic 
finesse, which won hearty applause. In the 
duet from “Madama Butterfly” and also 
in the quartet from “Rigoletto” she also 
distinguished herself. In her group of 
songs, which included “Annie Laurie,” 
“Caller Herun” and “Within a Mile O’ 
Edinboro Town,” as well as her songs with 


TO SOLVE PROBLEM OF 
A DEBUT IN LONDON 


“Professional Musicians’ Début Society” 
Organized to Aid Well-Trained 
Young Artists 


Lonpvon, April 12.—The formation of 
the Professional Musicians’ Début Society 
is a commendable effort to provide a prac- 
tical solution to one of the most difficult 
problems that the large majority of young 
artists have to face, namely, how to secure 
a first appearance in London without 
spending a considerable sum of money. 
All the best artists of the world come to 
London to secure English criticism, be- 
cause it is recognized that such opinion 
cannot be bought. Consequently an Eng- 
lish artist has not only to face the com- 
petition of his or her compatriots, but also 
a crowd of talented foreigners. It costs 
from thiry to fifty pounds, according to 
the amount spent in advertising, to give 
a recital in London, and Londoners will 
not buy concert tickets until an artist’s 
abilities are well spoken of in the press. 

The Début Society proposes to come to 
the rescue of neglected beginners, and its 
rules have evidently been drawn up by 
those who have had considerable expe- 
rience in the difficulties the young artist 
has to encounter. A private audition be- 





apenas ‘ ce ae ‘cello obbligato, played by Mr. White, she . Bye 
pong Heart At Thy ‘Sweet Voice” from “Sam. {ally pleased her audience and was ‘the prfiiminary ral of the society isthe 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. son and Delilah,” and songs by Lassen, — BB gga — Fre Mggaen _ rernaee of its aie. for if it Teodaens 
IN CONCERT Tschaikowsky, Hildach, Arditi,  wpcoaabges Grave ‘Clee warmly greeted and sang only half trained folk it will soon get a 
and Sydney Homer. Mme. Blaauw an bad name with the public. 


BOSTON JOURNAL 


“Surprising as well as _ praise- 
worthy was the singing of Paul Alt- 
house, a young tenor, whose beauti- 
ful voice and sympathetic, skillful 
manner give promise of placing him 
among the truly elect. The high D 
flat he took in the closing phrase of 
the ‘Cujus Animam’ though remark- 
able of itself, was even less impres- 
sive than his artistic feeling, smooth 
phrasing and complete command of 
a silvery voice capable of a variety 
of emotional expression. The so- 
ciety deserves a vote of thanks for 
introducing so gifted a singer. In the 
opening quartet of the ‘Stabat Mater’ 
he showed no little power as well as 
a beautiful quality of tone that 
should make him famous some day. 
Such tenors are rare in this country.” 


NEW YORK TIMES. 


“The tenor was Paul Althouse, 
whose voice has power and vibrancy, 
and is well under his control, his un- 
affected and earnest manner made 
his performance count for much. 
He is to be especially congratulated 
on the unusual clearness and intelli- 
gibility of his enunciation.”’ 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


“But the prize solo of the volume 
was’ the ‘Prize Song’ from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ by Mr. Althouse. 
There has been much said in ad- 
vance for this young tenor, yet it 
was not enough. He has the voice 
and method, but above all he has 
the sympathy and color. It was a 
climax in artistic work to an evening 
which seemed a series of climaxes in 
things artistic.” 


- Address: WALTER ANDERSON > 
171 West 57th Street, New York City 








Mrs. Julia Bagnall were the accompanist, 
respectively, for soloists and chorus. 

A concert of unusual artistic value was 
that of the Orpheus Society given the 
evening of April 14. Worthy and beauti- 
ful were the choral offerings of the even- 
ing and they were sung with splendid 
effect by the men. A “Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus” from Director Lange’s “Requiem” 
was well received. The second part of the 
program was devoted to Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts, in honor of the composer’s cen- 
tenary. An orchestra of sixty local mu- 
sicians, with the exception of the oboe 
player, displayed Director Lange in a new 
and important role. His grasp and under- 
standing of Wagnerian traditions were con- 
stantly in evidence and from a relative 
point of view the playing of this improvised 
orchestra reached a standard of excellence 
highly. commendable. 

Christine Miller was the soloist and her 
singing was very beautiful and finely artis- 
tic. Her program numbers, sung with or- 
chestral accompaniment, were “Pleurez 
mes Yeux,” from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” and 
“Traume,” by Wagner. She sang in re- 
sponse to insistent applause two encores 
and a small part in the “Requiem,” which 
also enlisted the services of a local soprano, 
Mildred Schenk, who gave an excellent ac- 
count of herself. P, #4. 


MME. BLAUVELT’S RETURN 





American Soprano Re-enters Concert 
Field Under Richardson Management 


Lillian Blauvelt, the noted American 
soprano, who has sung in Europe with dis- 
tinguished success, as well as in her own 
country, has come under the exclusive 
management of G. Dexter Richardson, the 
New York manager, during the past week. 
Under Mr. Richardson’s management Mme. 
Blauvelt will be heard in oratorio, concert 
and recital during the coming season. Her 
work is well known to music-lovers 
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with fine style and deep feeling songs by 
Gounod, Tours and Bruhn Huhn. His 
’cello obbligatos were played with beauty of 
tone and in sympathy with the singer. Mr. 
Ramella, who was heard here for the first 
time, sang stirringly and his excellent de- 
livery of arias from “La Bohéme” and “La 
Gioconda,” with “La Donna é Mobile,” 
from “Rigoletto,” as an encore, was a 
feature of the evening. 

Owing to the illness of Mme. Marie 
Claessens, her place was filled by Anna 
Miller Wood, the contralto who deepened 
former good impressions by her fine sing- 
ing of an aria from “Madama Butterfly” 
and “The Land of the Leal,” which were 
especially notable for her excellent diction 
and charming interpretations. ‘Mr. Waller 
was a satisfactory accompanist, 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova” Has Its 
First Hearing in England 


Lonpon, April 12.—The first performance 
in this country of Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Nuova” was given at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday evening by Arthur Fagge and 
his London Choral Society and was very 
warmly received. It is an early work of 
its composer, but has distinct individuality. 
The music has breadth and solidity as 
well as imagination and impulse. The 
choral climaxes are imposing and the set- 
tings for baritone solo of the Sonnets of 
Dante, in which he tells of the successive 
phases of his love for Beatrice, are full of 
charm. The London Symphony Orchestra 
played well under Mr. Fagge’s direction 
and the two soloists were Thorpe Bates, 
representing Dante, and Carrie Tubb, who 
sang the soprano arias. Margaret Nich- 
olls’s choir assisted in the chorus, the piano- 
forte part was played by G. O. Connor- 
Morris and C. H. Kempling was at the 


organ. A. M. S. 
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Summer Session 


July ist to Aug. 12th. 


Staff of eminent European and 
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FREDERICK R. HUBER, Mgr. 
Arrangement for classes now being 
made. 


The candidate having satisfied the ex- 
aminers that a public appearance is justi- 
fied, arrangements will be made for his or 
her inclusion at one of the proposed eight 
concerts to be given by the society. On 
receipt of notification of their appearance 
they will have to pay two guineas, which 
amount will be returned to them in the 
face value of tickets which they can sell 
to their friends. 

The executive committee comprises 
many persons highly respected in the mu- 
sical profession and all that seems neces- 
sary for the society to achieve its object 
is the appearance of talented and well- 
trained young artists. A. M, S. 





A Mexican pianist named Ramon Car- 
dona has been playing in Berlin. 
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MUSIC COLONY OF SCANDINAVIANS AS MODERN ““ SCALDS ” 


Three Choruses and an Orchestra Working for Uplift Among Norsemen po Qeaee in New York—Conductor Windingstad the Leader 
And Inspiration of the Various Bodies —Choruses of Workers Learn Music “‘ By Heart” 




















BY IVAN NARODNY. 


HE New York Scandinavian colony is 
not less provided with music of its 
native color than are those of other na- 
tionalties. It is a well-known fact that 
all Scandinavians are born adventurers 
and lovers of song. Their folksongs are 
known as most brilliant gems of art, for 
they contain something  inexpressibly 
tender, romantic and rugged at the same 
time. There is a vein of Northern poetry 


and magic in most of their melodies in the 
minor mode. Is it a gleam of the scin- 
tillating aurora borealis, or is it the echo 
of a murmur of the mountain brook? 
This is hard to define, but they are fas- 
cinatingly beautiful. 

It is only natural that those of the Scan- 
dinavians who have made their homes in 
this country could hardly live without mu- 
sical stimulation Jesides a huge collec- 
tion of folksongs and dance music, the 
Scandinavians have a group of great in- 
dividual composers who have enriched the 
national treasury of music. I can mention 
only Nils Gade, Johann Svendsen, Ludwig 
Schytte, Sinding, Kirsten, Lange-Muller 
and Toft. Most known throughout the 
world, of course, is Edvard Grieg. 

An average New York concert habitué 
hardly knows of the existence of a Scan- 
dinavian symphony orchestra, much less 
of the alert musical activity of the Norse- 
men. Yet the fact is that just as with the 
3ohemians, so with the Scandinavians, 
every musical performance is provided not 
by professionals but by the people them- 
selves. It is a music by the people, for the 
people. The number of the various Scan- 
dinavian organizations is extremely large, 
proportionally to the number of the mem- 
bers of the colony. 

On this occasion I will speak only of 
Norwegians and Danes, devoting another 
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Norwegian Mixed Chorus, “Scald,” with Ole Windingstad, Its Conductor 


article to the Swedes. There are two big 
Norwegian singing societies, one Danish 
singing society and the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is more or less 
connected with the above-named organiza- 
tions. All those four different groups are 
under the management and conductorship 
of Ole Windingstad, a poetic young Nor- 
wegian composer and idealist. 

An Undefiled Idealist 

Mr. Windingstad is the practical leader 
and inspiration of the musical life of his 
countrymen in New York. Having strug- 
gled days and nights for his living, mostly 
by giving music lessons or playing the 
piano or organ at insufficient prices, he has 
managed to compose his first symphony, 
of which only the first half has been pro- 
duced, to manage and conduct the three 
choruses and to organize the splendid sym- 
phony orchestra, of the existence of which 
few people have known outside of the 
Scandinavians themselves. How he has 
been able to accomplish this huge 
amount of work for no_ remuneration 
whatever remains a_ perfect wonder. 
Moreover, Mr. Windingstad has been in 
this country only six years and he arrived 
here without any means or friends. His 
courage and self-sacrifice may serve as an 
inspiring example for many others. He is 
the type of a great idealist and poet whom 
the commercial issues of this cosmopolitan 
city have been unable to affect. 

Not a mere amateur is Mr. Windingstad 
in his various capacities, but a man of 
thorough musical education and _ experi- 
ence. Having been graduated at the Con- 
servatory of Music in Christiania, where he 
studied to become an organist, he made a 
trip to Germany, where he happened to see 
Arthur Nikisch conducting his Gewandhaus 
Symphony Orchestra in Berlin, and the 
great conductor so magnetized him that the 
young Norwegian decided to become his 
pupil and went to Leipsic, where he studied 
music in Nikisch’s Conductor School for 
two years. 

As he realized that there was little op- 
portunity for him to get along as a for- 
eigner in Germany he decided to try his 
luck in America, of which he had heard 
so much. When he arrived in New York, 
without means and friends, however, he 
found nothing to encourage him and started 
to earn his living as well as he could, still 
hoping to get some opportunity to become 
a conductor of some orchestra or chorus. 
Finally, as he saw that there was nothing 
to be done he started to reorganize the 
choruses of his countrymen, whom he 
found in a more or less deplorable condi- 
tion artistically. It took him years of 
hard and untiring work until he succeeded. 
and that only recently. 


One of the first big concerts of the com- 
bined orchestra and the choruses was given 
recently at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic. A good-sized audience greeted the 
performers — enthusiastically and Mr. 
Windingstad was actually beaming as he 
conducted his own symphony with the or- 
chestra which he himself had organized. 
The first chords made the impression that 
here was a work of the most sincere char- 
acter as well as a conductor of great abil- 
ity. As there had been only one rehearsal 
the ensemble sounded occasionally uneven 
and harsh. The Symphony in D Minor 
seemed to me a typical work of a Scan- 
dinavian, although I could feel the influ- 
ence of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner, but 
only in the general line. All the details, 
especially in the strings, struck me as be- 
ing full of Northern color and rich imag 
ination. There were passages of religious 
or rather mythologic sentiments, then again 
of weird ethnographic traits. The leading 
theme is rather of the classic style and 
breathes an air of aristocracy, but the 
counterpoint suggests a more democratic 
atmosphere. 

The remainder of the performance was 
devoted to “Olay Trygvason,” the unfin 
ished opera by Grieg, arranged later by 
the composer in concert form. In this 
were engaged the orchestra and the Nor- 
wegian chorus “Scald,” so called from the 
Scandinavian ‘“‘scalds,” or bards. Holger 
Birkerod, the baritone, and Florence Deth- 
ridge acted as soloists. The theme of the 
opera, as it was written by Bjérnson, deals 
with the Christianization of Norway by 
King Olaf in the eighth century. The 
scenario was never finished by Bj6érnson 
nor the music by Grieg, both becoming 
tired of the venture. 

As a whole the work ha’ a semi-Greek 
flavor with Wagnerian seasoning. The 
chorus had a stirring hymn and there was 
a powerful aria for the soprano soloist. 
Miss Dethridge sang the role of the 
priestess with great success and proved to 
be the possessor of a good voice and dra- 
matic temperament. Mr. Birkerod per- 
formed his part splendidly, his voice mani- 
festing a smooth, mellow quality and de- 
noting a thorough schooling. The “Scald” 
chorus sang a “Morning Hymn” by Gade 
with great effect and Mr. Birkerod’s four 
songs were received with enthusiasm. The 
concert proved a great success artistically 
and financially. 

Curious to get a personal glimpse of the 
Scandinavian musical life, but much more 
of the struggle of Mr. Windingstad, I dis- 
cussed the matter thoroughly with him at 
his Brooklyn residence. 

“My work for the rehearsals of the 
three choruses, the orchestra and the mu- 
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sical performances occupies most of my 
time during the evenings and Sundays,” 
began Mr. Windingstad. “I do not expect 
any remuneration for that, for it is my 
pleasure and my duty to my fellow Scan- 
dinavians. When I came here the choruses 
were all right, but they lacked every mod- 
ern idea and went blindly on their old 
way, 
Workers as Choristers 

“As practically all of the singers work 
hard during the day and have never had 
any systematic musical education, their 
training is rather a hard piece of work. 
The melodies have to be practised until 
every singer knows his part ‘by heart.’ 
Only a few of them can read music, but 
they love music and do not mind my se- 
vere discipline. The Norwegian singing 
society ‘Scald’ has a mixed chorus of sixty 
singers. Then the Norwegian male chorus 
has seventy singers and the Danish chorus 
‘Dana’ has only twenty mixed voices. 

“Before I became the conductor of 
those singing societies they were usually 
connected with some kind of dancing af- 
fair. As I realized that this would affect 
the artistic and perhaps the moral standard 
of the organizations I immediately banished 
the idea of dancing. Now we are musical 
only. However, we give now and then 
some dramatic performances, together 
with our concerts or musical entertain- 
ments, but those are, like the songs, of 
high artistic character.’ 

There is also in New York a Scandina- 
vian Conservatory of Music, which is dis- 
pensing thorough musical training. Its di- 
rector, Inga Hoegsbro, is a_ prominent 
pianist and a sincere artist. 





Ysaye Proves Springfield City Hall to 
Be Adaptable for Recitals 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 18—The new 
City Hall showed its adaptability for re- 
citals on April 16, when Eugen Ysaye gave 
a superb performance. His program was 
of classic severity, colored by the nobility 
of his style. An interesting feature was 
the Bach Concerto for, two violins, which 
the noted Belgian played with his son, 
Gabriel. No encore was granted until the 
close, when Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois”’ 
was added. W. E. C. 
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More American Music at Klibansky Studio 


* Sergei Klibansky, the teacher of voice 
who has been giving a series of three mu- 
sicales, at which the works of young Amer- 
ican composers are produced, announces the 
second for the evening of Wednesday, 
April 30, at his studios, No. 212 West 
Fifty-ninth street. Compositions by A. 
Walter Kramer and Marion Bauer will be 
presented by Miss A. Marefield, Jean Vin- 
cent Cooper, Mrs. G. W. Hill, Mrs. Ch, L. 
Sicard, Mrs. Willis, B. Wolff, Mr. Ferri, T. 
Sniffen, Eulalia Cannon, F. Straudenals, 
Louise Wagner, Mr. Gucochemian. 


Se 
An Educational Program 


An educational program was given by the 
vocal pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt in the 
latter’s studios in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 19. Those who partici- 
pated were Nina Louise Davies, Bonnie 
Moore, Sylvia Harris, Gertrude Elizabeth 
Grout, Agnes D. Melvin, Helen Vahey and 
C. Judson House. Gertrude Grout was the 
accompanist. 

These musicales are given by Miss Ge- 
scheidt throughout the season to demon- 


strate the different phases of vocal art and 
science and its development in actual work. 
A most interesting feature was the singing 
of a young pupil of fourteen who demon- 
strated that children should be taught the 
proper use of the vocal instrument for the 
purpose of preventing misuse and any 
wrong adjustment and condition. The 
work of the several pupils was consistent 
in all its phases and sufficed to prove that 
proper and scientific training is invariably 
productive of good results, always, how- 
ever, predicéted on the natural equipment. 
The program, with the exception of three 
German songs, was entirely in English, the 
enunciation of which was excellent. Miss 
Gescheidt, by request, sang two numbers at 
the end of the program, proving the prac- 
tical value of her methods. 
ee * 
Mme. Ziegler Organizing Students’ Club 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, of the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing, New York, 
is projecting a Vocal Students’ Club, which 
will admit students of singing and dra- 
matic art. This club is to be for the pur- 
pose of giving students a well-protected 
home in New York City, a place to prac- 
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tise and congeniai atmosphere of art; a 
place to learn how to take care of the 
health and vocal organs; a place to spend 
the evenings, to hear good music, lectures, 
etc., certain evenings for students’ per- 
formances. In short, to make students 
realize that they are students, not artists. 
This club will provide for its members a 
place where they will be respected as 
striving talent, to prevent the heart-rend- 
ing disappointments arising from misspent 
money, time and energy, and a foundation 
for recognizing their own important place 
in the world, without usurping or trying 
to usurp artists’ work. In this club the 
American student with talent and voice 
will feel that she can study restfully for a 
number of years without being driven to 
earn money by abusing the half-strength- 
ened vocal apparatus. 

The scholarship department is to play a 
large part in the plan. All students found 
eligible for scholarships by circumstances 
and through talent which has been passed 
upon by the most carefully chosen judges, 
are to be entered on the scholarship list. 
The student is to be in honor bound to 
return to the treasury half of the money 
spent for the beneficent when she is in a 
position to do so. The scholarship fund is 
to be called upon for a certain rate by the 
teacher of the students’ choice, so as to 
establish a self-respecting basis for the 
students receiving benefits. 

The income of the club is to come prin- 
cipally from the dues of students or their 
patrons and from a syndicate of persons 
prominent in business and _ professional 
life, each to pay $500 annually. Occasional 
benefit performances will also swell the 
treasury. Another interesting source of 
income proposed is to consist of dues of 
$10 from each governor of a state and 
each mayor of a city, to hold a place for a 
girl from that respective state or city 
until a certain date of each year. 


* * * 


Pupils of Laura E. Morrill in Charming Re- 
cital. 


Laura E. Morrill, voice teachcer, gave a 
musicale recently and to a very large audi- 
ence presented a beautiful program. A 
new pupil who appeared was May Baylin- 
son, of Philadelphia, a girl of eighteen, 
who has a beautiful contralto voice of wide 
range. Florence Chapman proved that she 
had made wonderful progress this season, 
gaining much in power and sustaining qual- 
ities and retaining all the brilliancy of a 
coloratura singer. Lawrence Paetzold sang 
with strength and finish and Clarence 
C. Bawden revealed much improvement 
since last heard, singing most artistically. 
Bertha Kinzel stepped in at the last mo- 
ment, in the absence of another profes- 
sional pupil, and sang superbly the aria 
from “Butterfly” and Spross’s “Yesterday 
and To-day.” Misses Chapman and Peteler 
sang charmingly a Rubinstein “Bird Song” 
and Mrs. Chapman, Mr. Bawden and Mr. 
Patzold a beautiful Nicolai Trio. 

One of the most interesting things on 
the program was a group of four choruses, 
Nevin’s “Venetian Suite,” arranged by Mr. 
Spross, wonderfully beautiful in them- 
selves and exquisitely sung by Misses Chap- 
man, Mason, Peteler, Hilbrand, Baylinson, 
Nolles and Northcroft and Mrs. Duval. 
Charles G, Spross, who has been accom- 
panist at these recitals for eight years, pre- 
sided at the piano and as always was much 
appreciated. 





* WELLS HONORED IN DENVER 





Tenor the Guest of American Music and 
Art Society 


Denver, April 19.—John Barnes Wells, 
the popular New York tenor, was guest of 
honor at the monthly meeting of the Amer- 
ican Music and Art Society here last eve- 
ning. Mr. Wells sang a group of songs, 
“Weil ich wie einstmals allein,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “Darf das Falken schwinge,” Dvorak, 
and “A Secret from Bacchus,” Huhn, and 
scored a distinct hit. As an encore he gave 


his own clever “Elf Man” and then added, 


by request, Ware’s “Boat Song,” which he 
sings with unsurpassed charm. Mr. Wells’s 
lovely and virile voice, distinct enunciation 
and atmospheric interpretation of songs 
combine to make him a singer of unique at- 
tractiveness. He also sang, with J. C. Wil- 
cox, “The Passage Bird’s Farewell,” by 
Hildach, and this, too, was greeted by en- 
thusiastic applause. Mrs. Wilcox accom- 
panied Mr. Wells excellently. 

The remainder of the program at this 
meeting consisted of the Schubert, op. 166, 
arranged for sextet of strings, played by 
Dr. Dworzak, Dr. Seebass, Horace Ture- 
man, Fritz Thies, George Harvey, Jr., and 
Charles T. West, and of two plays—Lady 
Gregory’s farce, “Spreading the News,” ad- 
mirably presented under direction of Theo- 
dore M. Brown, and “Jerrold Fullerton’s 
Honor,” a two-character drama, excellently 
played by James Wharton Jones and Helen 
Marie Rumsey. 

The Denver American Music and Art 


Society, now about closing its third year, is 
in a flourishing condition and seems to have 
solved the problem of maintaining a social 
organization among musicians and art lov- 
ers of this community. | & - 





- PARIS HEARS NEW OPERAS 





One-Act “Lyric Tale” and a Tragic 
Work by Ropartz at Opéra Comique 


Paris, April 19.—Two new works of in- 


terest have just been produced at the Opéra 
Comique. One is a one-act “lyric tale,” 
called “There Was a Shepherdess,” telling 
the story of a princess who vainly attempts 
to lure a shepherd from his village sweet- 
heart. It is a charming work, of which the 
music is by Marcel Lattes and the libretto 
by André Rivoine. 

The other work is a three-act opera, 
“The Old Hoime,” by Guy Ropartz, who has 
been known hitherto mostly for his sym- 
phonies. The libretto is by Charles La 
Goffic and relates a tragic romance of Ice- 
land. The music fits the austere theme and 
is original and eloquent. 
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BERLIN CONCERTS STILL NUMEROUS 





Two Remarkable Trios Provide Principal Interest—-Actor Becomes 
Concert Baritone—New York Pianist Applauded—A Recital by 
Heinemann—‘‘ Musical America ”’ Office as a Mecca for Musicians 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, April 4, 1913. 


HE last week has brought considera- 
ble activity to the European Bureau 
‘of Musicat America. During three suc- 
cessive afternoons Humbert Tosi, the 
representative of Thomas Edison, and 
Mr. Wagner, the engineer, pitched their 
tents here for the purpose of making 
trial records for Edison’s new phono- 
graphic invention. For three days the art- 
ists, principally singers, of course, came 
and went, frequently with all the excite- 
ment commonly known as. stage-fright. 

There were pupils of George Ferguson, 
Frantz Proschowsky, King Clark, Vit- 
torino Moratti, Frederic Warren and 
others, as well as well known singers like 
Margarete Arndt-Ober, Melanie Kurt, Flor- 
ence Easton and Francis Maclennan, of 
the Royal Opera; Ethel Hansa, of the 
Kurfiirsten Opera; Eleanor Painter 
Schmidt, of the Charlottenburg Opera; 
Phadrig Ago’n, the dramatic soprano; 
Mme. Jeanne Braude, of the Paris Con- 
certs Lamoureux; Allen Hinckley, Olga 
Warren, George P. Walker, the American 
basso, and others. It was interesting to 
note how the singers.were affected by their 
own voices, which they could hear imme- 
diately after they had made the record. 
Some became tragically serious, while the 
faces of others broke out into rays of 
sunshine. 

Puccini’s “Girl” has had its German pre- 
miére in the Deutsches Opernhaus of Char- 
lottenburg and has met with an extraor- 
dinary success, at least on the part of the 
public. The scenic arrangements and the 
ensemble at the first two performances 
were beyond reproach and called forth 
universal admiration. Puccini attended 
both representations and was enthusiastic 
in his praise of the production. The press 
was not quite so liberal in praise, however. 
The majority of the Berlin papers are 
scarcely inclined to consider the score of 
“The Girl of the Golden West” as one of 
Puccini’s best creations, and for the most 
part find only adverse criticism for the 
libretto, which they classify as “dime 
novel” fiction. However, the public en- 
joyed itself and lost no onnortunity in 
showing appreciation. The director, the 
composer, the conductor, Ignatz Waghalter, 
and the assisting artists had many curtain 
calls. The first night, naturally, had a full 
house, but since then the attendance has 
been steadily growing less. 

Mme. Boehm van Endert to Stay in Berlin 


Mme. Elizabeth Boehm van Endert, re- 
cently of the Royal Opera, has refused a 
most brilliant offer for the Royal Opera in 
Vienna, preferring to remain in Berlin. 
She has accepted a very flattering contract 
with the Deutsches Opernhaus here, which 
guarantees ler a three-months’ leave of 
absence for a tour of the larger cities of 
the United States, which will probably also 
include a number of operatic guest per- 
formances. Frau Boeim van Endert is at 
present having a very successful concert 
tour through Holland. In May and June 
she will be the soloist at the Mengelberg 
Concerts in Albert Hall, London. 
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Julia Heinrich, a promising young so- 
prano from New York, is meeting with 
marked success as the first soprano at the 
Elberfeld Municipal Opera. As Elizabeth, 
Micaela, Agathe, Senta, etc., she has won 
the entire admiration of public and press. 
For the coming season Miss Heinrich has 
been engaged for the “Neue Oper” in 
Hamburg, which is considered as a decided 
step forward. 


A “Trio Evening” by Eugen d’Albert, 





the Gifted American 


Julia Heinrich, 
Soprano, Whose Success at Elberfeld 
Opera Has Brought Her an Engage- 
ment at Hamburg 


sronislaw Hubermann and Hugo Becker 
in the Philharmonie on Friday last proved 
a source of unalloyed delight. The Bee- 
thoven Piano Trio in B had a remarkable 
interpretation, but the Brahms Quartet in 
G Minor, played with the assistance of 
Richard Heber, viola, proved a perform- 
ance of such grandeur that one could but 
listen to it with reverential devotion. In 
the last movement Eugen d’Albert, king 
among pianists, adopted a tempo in which 
scarcely any pianist not a d’Albert could 
have done justice to himself and which 
taxed to the utmost the technical ability 
of his colleagues. 


Actor Turns Concert Baritone 


It was more than musical interest that 
completely filled the Sing Academy on Sun- 
day evening; it was curiosity in the un- 
usual metamorphosis of a popular actor to 
a concert baritone. Dr. Waldemar Stege- 
mann, formerly of the Royal Theater in 
serlin, has had his voice trained by Mme. 
Schoen-Réné, and she has made an excel- 
lent job of it. Still, while Stegemann’s 
voice, a high baritone of the Italian cal- 
iber, is not without beauty, it differs from 
the general type of Italian baritones in 
lacking manly resonance and _ impressive 
volume. His renditions were not charac- 
terized by sufficient impulsiveness or initia- 
tive and this was markedly evident in 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” that almost 
hackneyed song which, in spite of all its 
gratefulness, represents a dangerous task 
if the artist is unable to imbue it with a 
note of conviction. Dr. Stegemann’s enun- 
ciation and general delivery of the words 
were excellent. In “Ich grolle nicht” the 
singer again gave evidence of his admirable 
schooling and artistic treatment of his nat- 
urally sympathetic vocal means, without 
exactly giving us the greatest satisfaction 
with regard to his temperament. Lola Ar- 
tot de Padilla, of the Royal Opera, with 
whom Dr. Stegemann gave the concert, is 
very popular in Berlin and was enthusi- 
astically acclaimed, especially on the part 
of young and emotional maidens. The 
sweetness of her soprano and its artistic 
treatment are not to be questioned. 

Arthur A. Loesser, of New York, who 
gave a recital on Monday, must be classi- 
fied as a pianist of unusual technical abil- 
ity. In depth of musical or artistic con- 
ception his work does not seem to be quite 
on the same level, but his lengthy hetero- 
geneous program gave him ample oppor- 
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tunity to show his versatility. In the sec- 
ond half he displayed artistic taste and 
judgment that his rendition of Chopin and 
of works of his own had hardly led us to 
expect. Smetana’s Polka, Brahms’s Inter- 
mezzo, No. 2, and Stojowski’s Valse were 
delightful examples of filigree piano play- 
ing. Of the artist’s own two compositions 
on the program, “Variations on an Orig- 
inal Theme” and “Intermezzo,” the former 
pleased me best, both in thematic invention 
and in construction and form. Mr. 
Loesser will be accepted in Berlin as a 
highly talented artist who, with further 
absorption in his music, is very likely to 
make an international name for himself. 
The attendance was large and the concert- 
giver accorded a hearty reception. 


A Magnificent Trio 


In the Philharmonie, on the same eve- 
ning, that magnificent trio combined of 
Carl Flesch, Jean Gerardy and Arthur 
Schnabel, with the assistance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gave one of its in- 
imitable concerts of classical music. 
We heard the two last movements of the 
Brahms Concerto, for violin and_ ’cello, 
played by these two master musicians with 
a dash and abandon that only artists 
of their ability may indulge in without 
jeopardizing the technical structure of a 
composition. Carl Flesch, especially, 
scarcely ever showed himself to such splen- 
did advantage. The crisp clearness of his 
tone, the absolute finish of his inspired 
playing were superb. To listen to him, 
supported by an orchestra like the Philhar- 
monic, was an unbounded pleasure. Bee- 
thoven’s magnificent Concerto in C, for 
piano, violin and ’cello, concluded the eve- 
ning. Masterful in every respect was the 
enchanting blending of the three instru- 
ments, at times only marred by the abrupt- 
ness of Camillo Hildebrand’s conducting. 
The three were accorded an ovation such 
as is reserved only for master artists. 

In Beethoven Hall next door, Alexander 
Heinemann, assisted by his faithful accom- 
panist, John Mandelbrod, gave his third 
lieder and ballad recital of the season. A 
large and enthusiastic audience listened to 
the inspired renditions of the baritone, who 
was in splendid voice, and tendered him 
such a hearty reception as he has not re- 
ceived in Berlin for some time. As ever, 
Mr. Heinemann offered his artistic abilities 
and his personality in behalf of a number 
of new compositions. A group of songs 
by Max Kowalski proved not without ar- 
tistic merit. O. P. JAcos. 





CRYDER SERIES ENDS 





Kocian Soloist at Closing Concert of 
Washington Series 


WasHInctTon, D. C., April 17—The last 
of the Cryder series of concerts took place 
at the Columbia Theater yesterday after- 
noon with Jaroslav Kocian, violinist, and 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda, soprano, as the 
artists. Mme. Maconda gave the aria, “Gli 
angui d’inferno” from the “Magic Flute” 
of Mozart and a group of French songs 
and one of English songs. Harry H. How- 
ard, a local pianist, played her accompani- 
ments. Kocian’s brilliant technic was 
shown in Paganini’s “Hexentanz” and the 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo in D Major. In his group of smaller 
numbers he played his own “Hymn to 
Spring’ and “Intermezzo Pittoresque.” 
Kocian was excellently sustained at the 
piano by Charles Haubiel. 

This series of concerts has presented as 
soloists Genée and her corps of ballet 


dancers; Mme. Namara-Toye, soprano; 
Xaver Scharwenka, pianist; Godowsky, 
pianist; Alice Nielsen, soprano; Eugen 


Ysaye, violinist, and his son, Gabriel Ysaye, 
also a violinist; Mme. Maconda, soprano, 
and Kocian, violinist. W.H. 





Charles Anthony in Washington Recital 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 18—The 
pianist who was the assisting artist at the 
final concert of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra, Charles Anthony, was heard in 
a recital at the residence of Mrs. Arthur 
Jeffrey Parsons on April 17. A brilliant 
and varied program was presented, which 
brought out more forcibly the artistic ac- 
complishments of Mr. Anthony. W.H. 


WAGNER PROGRAM BY 
PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY 


Liederkranz Helps Conductor 
Arens’s Forces Celebrate Com- 
poser’s Centenary 


The People’s} Symphony Orchestra 
brought its season to a close at Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternoon with a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to Wagner. Mr. 
Arens is always among the very first in the 
field to observe centenaries of importance, 
and though an all-Wagner program is one 
of the annual features of his régime he en- 
deavored to make the present one more 
than usually attractive for centennial pur- 
poses. 

In addition to two  soloists—Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, and Gustaf Bergman, a 
tenor—he secured the cooperation of the 


German Liederkranz chorus under Arthur 
Claassen, which made it possible to per- 
form some choral numbers from the operas. 
There were the march chorus from “Tann- 
hauser,” the chorus of sailors from the 
“Flying Dutchman” and the “Wachet Auf” 
and finale from “Meistersinger.” Miss 
Lund’s contribution was “Elsa’s Dream,” 
while Mr. Bergman essayed the “Prize 
Song.” Mr. Arens was characteristically 
generous in the purely orchestral numbers, 
for, besides the various pieces just enu- 
merated, one heard the “Tannhauser” 
Overture, the “Siegfried Idyll,” the “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” the “Tristan” prelude 
and the “Liebestod.” 

The most satisfactorily performed of 
these were the “Ride” and the “Tristan” 
prelude. The latter in particular was ad- 
mirably done, with much smoothness and 
highly effective climaxing. The “Ride” 
was properly spirited. There were cred- 
itable things in the “Siegfried Idyll,” even 
though its tenderness was not fully dis- 
closed, while in the “Tannhauser”’ Over- 
ture certain of Mr. Arens’s tempi were un- 
duly rapid. 

Miss Lund was warmly applauded for 
her “Lohengrin” air, in which she dis- 
played to good purpose the purity and 
limpid quality of her voice. She received 
many flowers after her number. Less satis- 
fying was Mr. Bergman, whose naturally 
pleasing voice is spoiled by throaty produc- 
tion. Nor was it possible to wax enthusi- 
astic over the choristers, who were nervous 
and very uncertain of themselves. Pos- 
sibly the novelty of their surroundings 
frightened them to the extent of robbing 
their singing of life and spirit. Mr, Claas- 
sen’s grip on his forces seemed none too 
sure and there was trouble in the very first 
number—the “Tannhauser’ March—as a 
result of his neglect to give the singers the 
cue for their first entrance. ee. 2. P. 





Floods Do Not Interfere with Bookings 
of Manager Anderson 


Walter Anderson announces that in spite 
of the flood situation the bookings for next 
season for his list of artists has far ex- 
ceeded that of any other season at this time 
of year. Especially through the Middle 
West and South the musical clubs and lo- 
cal managers are planning for greater 
events next year. As an indication of the 
merit of the Anderson artists it may be 
mentioned that Mildred Potter, at the close 
of the rendition of the Taubmann Mass 
at Carnegie Hall recently by the New York 
Oratorio Society, was immediately engaged 
for Georg Schumann’s “Ruth” for next sea- 
son. Charles Norman Granville has been 
engaged for the Lexington (Kentucky) 
May Festival on May 19-20. 


Revue Reopens London Opera House 


Lonvon, April 19.—What is now referred 
to by Londoners as “The Late Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s Former London Opera House” 
was re-opened to-night with a revue called 
“Come Over Here.” The piece was not 
very successful. 
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GOOD-BYE CONCERT BY 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 


Conductor Hamilton Gives His Last 
Program—Lhévinne Soloist—Cham- 
ber and Choral Music 


Los Ance.es, April 14.—Josef Lhévinne 
was the soloist at the last concert for the 
season of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra Friday, under the management of 
L. E, Behymer. Also, this was the final 
appearance of Harley Hamilton as con- 
ductor for a year at least. This combina- 
tion of circumstances brought out a large 
audience. 

The orchestra played the “New World” 
Symphony of Dvorak, possibly the  fa- 
vorite here of the symphony répertoire, and 
played it in excellent style, the orchestra’s 
fifth performance of that work. 

The opening number was a tone poem 
by Charles E. Pemberton, oboeist and vio- 
linist of the orchestra since its founding 
by Mr. Hamilton, sixteen years ago. The 
title is “The Light That Failed,” after Kip- 
ling. It is program music and its various 
themes are suggestive of the troubles of 
the hero of Kipling’s story. Mr. Pember- 
ton is a student of the later school of or- 
chestration and combines his instruments 
into tint and color groupings of delightful 
variety. Hugo Kaun’s “Festival March” 
was the closing number. Mr. Lhévinne 
played the Liszt E Flat Concerto, with 
Liszt and Rubinstein études and a Men- 
delssohn number as encores. He was given 
a most enthusiastic reception, and, as be- 
fore, touched the highest mark of piano 
performance in Los Angeles. 

Saturday night the Brahms Quintet 
closed its season with a program that was 
not long but was highly interesting. It of- 
fered the Grieg Quartet, for strings, in G 
Minor, and the Brahms Piano Quintet. 
Between these Mrs. Bertha Vaughn, so- 
prano, was heard to excellent advantage in 
a group of Brahms songs, which created 
a demand for several encore numbers. 
The quintet was at its best, and that is 
saying a good deal. Messrs. Seiling, 
Tandler, Kopp, Simonson and Grunn have 
labored insistently in the cause of cham- 
ber music for the last three years and this 
season have brought their recitals to a 
point where not only is the musical result 
of the highest order but the finances begin 
to appear on the right side of the ledger. 
Much of the latter comes from the lib- 
erality and management of F. W. Blan- 
chard. 

The Ellis Club concert last week showed 
that body of 100 singers at its best. There 
was a strong program, Chadwick’s “Song 





of the Viking,” and a chorus from Men- 
delssohn’s “As the Hart Pants” being the 
best numbers. The principal soloist was 
Mrs. Hortense Paulsen, soprano, who de- 
lighted with her large, clear voice. Other 
soloists were Mrs. Robert Smith, S. R. 
Fisher and J, D. Walker, with obbligatos 
by Jaime Overton, violinist; Axel Simon- 
sen, violoncellist, and Ray Hastings, or- 
ganist. At the piano were Mary O’Don- 
oughue and Kathleen Lockhart. Frederick 
Stevenson, the local composer of national 
fame, was represented by two choruses. 
All the local orchestras and choruses have 
made a specialty of representing the local 
music writers on their programs this sea- 
son. - W. F. G. 


KITTY CHEATHAM IN DALLAS 


Provides a Big Audience with Delightful 
and Refreshing Evening 


Datias, Tex., April 14.—Kitty Cheat- 
ham, the distinguished American diseuse, 
appeared in the Palm Garden of the 
Adolphus Hotel last Monday evening in 
one of the most enjoyable recitals of the 
season. She was greeted by a most en- 
thusiastic audience numbering nearly 500, 
which taxed the capacity of the Garden to 
the utmost. Her program was as follows: 


Part I. Two eighteenth century French songs, 
“Mon Petit Coeur Soupir’ (from “Album de la 
Grand-Maman’”’), Weckerlin; ‘“‘“Maman, Dites Moi’’ 
(Pergerette), Weckerlin; “An Old Romance,’ Guy 
D’Hardelot (written for Miss Cheatham); ‘“Visit- 
ors,”’ Waddington Cooke, Helen Hay Whitney; 
“The Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll,” W. A. 
Wade (written for Miss Cheatham); “The Cow,” 
Graham Peel (R. L. Stevenson); some old negro 
songs and sayings. Part II. ‘“Butterflies,’’ Min- 
nie Cochrane (from the French of Francois Cop- 
pée (written for Miss Cheatham); ‘‘When Malindy 
Sings,” Paul Lawrence Dunbar; “Why Adam 
Sinned,” Rogers. Part III. ‘‘The Great Shep- 
herd” (“The Little Gray Lamb’’), A. Sullivan; 
“The Elf Man” (John Kendrick Bangs), John B. 
Wells; “Matilda” (Hillaire Belloc), Liza Lehmann; 
“Practising,’’ John Carpenter; “‘Punchinello” (af- 
ter Hans Christian Andersen), J. L. Malloy; “The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat’? (Edward Lear), George 
Ingraham. 





Miss Cheatham was accorded frequent 
applause and her stories brought forth 
hearty laughter. The evening was, indeed, 
delightful and refreshing. 

Another concert of the week of especial 
interest was the piano recital of Harold 
Von Mickwitz, who appeared on April 12 
in the Adolphus Hotel. Mr. Von Mick- 
witz is a native of Finland and a Lesche- 
tizky pupil and is .now director of the 
piano department of Bush Temple Con- 
servatory, Chicago. His concert Saturday 
evening was one of the most enjoyable of 
the season. His splendid rendition of the 
compositions of the great masters, with his 
wonderful smoothness and delicacy and 
great brilliancy where required, called 
forth incessant applause. A. W. 
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PROVIDENCE ARIONS SING 
DESPITE SALE OF ORGAN 


Chorus and Soloists Hampered by Loss 
of Infantry Hall Instrument, but 
Give Fine Performance 


ProvipENCE, April 10—The Arion Club 
gave its closing concert in Infantry Hall 
on Tuesday evening with a fine miscella- 


neous program. Planned for the support 
of the organ with piano, the club was 
handicapped by the fact that the organ had 
been sold and taken out of the hall only 
three weeks before, too late to change the 
program or to secure a desirable orchestra 
without changing the date of the concert, 
which it was impossible to do. That the 
club succeeded as it did in spite of this 
handicap speaks volumes for its ability. 
While the lack of public spirit that has al- 
lowed the sale of the hall’s only ornament 
and useful feature for concert work is to 
be deeply deplored, it yet may result in the 
rousing of public feeling to such an extent 
that a new hall worthy of the community 
may be built. 

The club was assisted by Mme. Cle- 
mentine DeVere Sapio and Horatio Con- 
nell. Mme. Sapio is an old favorite with 
concert-goers here and she is still the con- 
summate artist. She was heard in a group 
of songs and in Mozart’s “Deh Vieni non 
tardar,’ from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
which she sang with great finish and 
beauty. She was rewarded with a double 
recall, when she responded with a well- 
nigh faultless delivery of Gounod’s “Chan- 
tez, Riez, Dormez.” Mr. Connell was also 
heard to fine advantage in a group of songs 
which he delivered with great charm of 
voice and style. He, too, responded to an 
encore, a simple but expressive ballad 
which delighted his hearers. Both artists 
assisted in several of the concerted num- 
bers. 

A feature of the evening was the intro- 
duction of two new choruses by Dr. Jor- 
dan, the conductor, “To Summer” and 
“Native Land,” a People’s Hymn in very 
truth. These were sung with fine balance 
of tone and with spirit, the latter repeated 
in response to the insistent demand of the 
audience. Eleanor Rose Schofield  fur- 
nished the piano accompaniments for the 
choral numbers and Dr, Jordan not only 
conducted with his usual skill and care, but 
also played the accompaniments for the 
songs and arias of the soloists most suc- 
cessfully. It was a happy thought to close 
the concert with Max Bruch’s “Fair El- 
len,” long a favorite here, and while the 
orchestra accompaniment was missed still 
it was finely sung by both chorus and so- 
loists. G. F. H 








Prominent Pittsburgh Organist Resigns 
After Controversy with Pastor 


PittspurcH, April 14.—Interest was dis- 
played in the announcement here last Fri- 
day that Walter E. Hall who for sixteen 
years was organist at Trinity 
Church had resigned his position as or- 
ganist and director of the choir. Mr. Hall 
is a Fellow and Founder of the American 
Guild of Organists, a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists of London. While no 
official statement has been given out, it is 
said that Mr. Hall and the new rector, the 
Rev. E. L. Travers and formerly chaplain 
at West Point, were at odds regarding the 
character of music furnished. The vestry 
did not request Mr. Hall’s ies ¥ 3 


E. C. S. 





Bispham it in Toledo Club Concert 


Toteno, Ohio, April 10.—The introduction 
of numerous speeches and one highly emo- 
tional dramatic performance made of the 
Bispham-Orpheus Club concert at the Val- 





entine last evening a sort of high class 
vaudeville show. A large crowd thoroughly 
enjoyed the work of the club and especially 
the songs of Mr. Bispham, who closed the 
program with a recitation of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “The Raven.” Harry M. Gilbert, the 
accompanist; proved himself a genuine 
artist. F. E. P. 





Wagner’s “Goddess of the Dance” 


Claudina Cucchi, whom Wagner called 
the goddess of the dance, died miserably in 
a Milan hospital eighty-five years old, says 
Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. She 
was applauded in Paris and Vienna, and, 
famous for her beauty, was pursued by 
potentates and statesmen. She married a 
baron, was divorced, gave dancing lessons 
and published her memoirs when every one 
had forgotten her name. 
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MENDELSSOHN GLEE 
CLUBS FINE WORK 


Conductor Dickinson Leads His 
Male Chorus in a Memorable 
Program 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Clarence 
Dickinson, conductor, gave its third private 
concert at A¢olian Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, April 15, with Mme. 
Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo-contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank Croxton, 
bass, as soloists. 

lor many years this splendid organiza- 
tion has held high the standard of male 
choral singing in New York and, under its 
present conductor, its work has shown a 
steady growth toward what approximates 
perfection in this department of musical 
endeavor. Mr. Dickinson’s choosing of 
programs has always been noteworthy and 
on this occasion the list of works was on 
a high level. 

Three songs by Sibelius, “On the Wa- 
ter,” “Hail O Moon!’ and “The Song Now 
Stilled” were the opening numbers and 
they proved to be fine examples of the 
creative gifts of this individual Finnish 
composer. They were admirably sung, 
with attention to the nuancing which al- 
ways plays so important a part in con- 
temporary music. MacDowell’s “A Ballad 
of Charles the Bold” and “The Rose and 
the Gardener,” John Hyatt Brewer’s ar- 
rangement of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” 
Reinald Werrenrath’s “The  Cavalier’s 
Song,” Sokolow’s “Spring,” West's. ar- 
rangement of the German folksong, “The 
Little Sandman,’ and Kremser’s familiar 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving” were also well 
sung. 

Special interest attached to two num- 
bers, Ethelbert Nevin’s “Oh! That We 
Two Were Maying” and the Old Irish 
“The Cruiskeen Lawn,” which Victor Her- 
bert had arranged specially and dedicated 
to the club. In these numbers Mr. Her- 
bert appeared as conductor. Both were at 
once recognized as excellent arrangements 
and bore that stamp of quality which 
everything in serious style which comes 
from Mr. Herbert’s hands does. He was 
given little short of an ovation, the ap- 
plause being so enthusiastic that the Nevin 
song had to be repeated. 

Mme. Van der Veer won the approval 
of her hearers in  Panizza’s -“D’Une 
Prison,” Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” 
and Scott’s “Blackbird’s Song,” displaying 
her full colorful voice to great advantage. 
In Ries’s “The Wine on the Rhine” Mr. 
Miller scored heavily, giving as an extra 
Lily Strickland’s “Since Lassie Went 
Awa’,” a charming bit of song in Scotch 
folk style. Three Shakespeare songs, 
Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love,” 
“The Willow Song” from “Otello” and 
Greenhill’s “Autolycus’s Song” gave Mr. 
Croxton, who has given these songs fre- 
quently on his own programs, a fine op- 
portunity and he sang with artistic taste 
and vocal opulence. 

Mr. Dickinson was compelled to bow 
repeatedly and deserves the greatest credit 
for an evening of singing truly mem- 
orable, both in the matter of the composi- 
tions sung and the manner of their execu- 
tion. 

Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” with 
Lillian Grenville as Ariane, has recently 
found marked favor at Nice. 


PARIS DEBUT FOR AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Eleanor Perry Achieves Success 
in Her Appearance with 
Orchestra 


ARIS, April 5.—Eleanor Perry, a young 
American soprano, granddaughter of 

the late Perry H. Smith, who was pres- 
ident of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, made a successful début at the 
Salle Gaveau. She has been studying in 
Paris for several years, but wisely re- 
frained from making her first appearance 
on the concert platform until gaining ab- 
solute confidence. She has a soprano voice 


of considerable penetration and timbre and 
uses it most tastefully. Her most success- 
ful item was the “Air de Lia,” from the 
“Enfant Prodigue,” her rendering of which 
was good, both musically and dramatically. 
She also sang Gluck’s “Alceste” and the 
“Death of Isolde,” all to orchestral accom- 
paniment. She should be heard of fa- 
vorably in the future. 

One of the most energetic persons in 
Paris is Charles W. Clark. His name has 
been on the Paris boards every week now 
for more than two months, a feat unprece- 
dented, I believe, for an American male 
singer. He sang on four successive Sun- 
days at the famous Colonne Concerts at the 
Chatelet Theater. His recent Portuguese 
tour was a great success and now he has 
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Abigail Raymer, One of Charles W. 
Clark’s Promising American Pupils in 
Paris 


returned from Covent Garden, London, 
where he was acclaimed in the “Mass of 
Life.” In addition, he is so busy with pu- 
pils as to refute the old idea of the impos- 
sibility of combining teaching with singing. 
One of his most promising pupils at pres- 
ent is Abigail Raymer, of Chicago. Car- 
lile Y. Tucker, of Chicago, who has a 
splendid baritone voice, has just arrived 
for a course of study with Clark. 

Another American artist who is very 
much in the public eye here just now is 
Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, who gave a 
line concert recently with Alexandre Se 
bald, the violinist, under the patronage of 
the American Consul General and Mrs. 
‘rank H. Mason. His playing is an intel- 
lectual treat and he has a most varied 
re pertoire. 





Copyright photograph by the Dover Street Studios. 
Eleanor Perry, Soprano, Who Has Just 
Made Her Paris Début 


Mr. Tecktonius is a great admirer of the 
modern Scandinavian school, Sjogren—one 
of his intimate friends—Sinding, Sibelius, 
etc., and plays their works as a man who 
thoroughly“tinderstands them. His render- 
ings of the old masters have also evoked 
real enthusiasm among Paris audiences, his 
Beethoven. in particular exemplifying all 
that is majestic and grandiose in music. 

Apart trom his talent as a _ musician 
Tecktoniug has become popular for another 
reason, which is his great large-heartedness 
as a comrade to others on the path and the 
constant helping hand which he is ever 
ready to extend. 

Kathleen Vierke, a young English mezzo- 
soprano, who has long been popular among 
I‘nglish and Americans in Paris, is to give 
a concert shortly at the Salle Pleyel with 
Mile. Denise Sternberg, a youthful I*rench 
pianist of notable talent. ie = 


Woodman’s Brooklyn Chorus Develops 
a Promising Soloist 


‘rom the ranks of the Woodman Choral 
Club appeared a youthful singer at the 
Spring concert of that organization on 
\pril 11, who awakened admiration in the 
large audience at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. The singer was Juliet Griffith, 
and her incidental solo in Bendel’s “Water 
Sprite’s Revenge” displayed a clear, sympa- 
thetic soprano of much beauty. Seldom 
has the club acquitted itself so well, and 
under the masterful baton of R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman a fine ensemble was heard. 
There was clearly defined color in the tone 
of the chorus. William Wheeler, tenor, 
pleased in his interpretation of several 
songs, and proved an assisting artist in the 
true sense of the word. In some of the 
club numbers a harp accompaniment was 
introduced with good effect. C. Lorenz 
Smith conducted the orchestra. G. C. T. 


New Viennese Gncemins for America 


Two of the latest Viennese operettas 
have been purchased from the Karczag 
Publishing Company of Vienna for pro- 
duction in this country. One is entitled 
‘The Ideal Wife,” by Franz Lehar, and the 
other “The Little King,” by Emmerich 
Kalman. 
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PLAN GRAND OPERA 
FOR PUBLIC PARKS 


New York City Official Has Device 
He Thinks Will Make It 
Practicable 


Latest of the many grand opera projects 
which have sprung up like mushrooms in 
New York this spring is one for municipal 
opera to be given in the parks either free 
or at admission fees of not more than 
William J. Lee, 
supervisor of recreation, made the new plan 
public last week. He thinks he can make 
the scheme practicable by means of a port- 


twenty-five or fifty cents. 


able stage supplied with an acoustical de- 
vice calculated to make opera audible to 
outdoor audiences. This device has been 
provided by A. Floryn, head of an operatic 
company which proposes to give a rehearsal 
in one of the recreation centers to test the 
feasib lity of the idea. 

If the plans are approved by Mayor Gay- 
nor and Park Commissioner Stover, the 
first performances of municipal grand opera 
in New York will take place in the first 
two weeks of June in six recreation cen- 
ters tentatively selected as follows: Jas- 
per Oval, 137th street and Convent avenue; 
Thomas Jefferson Park Playground, 114th 
street and Pleasant avenue; Central Park 
at the ball grounds; Queensboro Park 
Playground, foot of East Fifty-ninth street ; 
Chelsea Park Playground, Twenty-seventh 
street and Tenth avenue, and Hamilton 
l'ish Park Playground, on the lower East 
Side. 

Supervisor Lee believes that some of the 
world’s most famous singers will be glad 
to contribute their services free to the 
cause of municipal music. The list of 
operas contemplated includes “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “La Favorita,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Manon,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “The Mounte- 
banks,” etc., in English and Italian. The 
company will consist of an orchestra of 
thirty pieces, six sopranos, including one 
lyric and one coloratura; three contraltos, 
four tenors, three baritones, three bassos, a 
chorus of forty and a ballet of twenty. 

There is a possibility, as stated, of free 
admissions in connection with the project. 
\pproximately $114,000 has been appropri 
ated for recreation purposes this year, and 
$49,000 will be used for music and evening 
recreation. Among those who are inter- 
ested in the opera venture are Cesare Conti, 
lernst Harvier, Dr. Frank Munson, Messrs. 
J. C. Boyers, Louis Kaess and Joseph Kean, 
of the Central Mercantile Association. 

The acoustic stage is forty-six feet wide, 
twenty-seven feet deep, thirty feet high 
and has a funnel-shaped front. It is col- 
lapsible, and may be moved on a wagon. 
The floor, ceiling and sides are constructed 
of hollow sounding boards. 


A new opera entitled “The Legend of 
the Seven Towers,” by Alberto Gasco, has 
been produced in Rome with some success. 
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LONDON TO HEAR FANELLI’S MUSIC 


Composer Whom Pierné ‘‘ Discovered ” to Be Represented in ‘‘ Entente 
Cordiale ”” Concerts—Tschaikowsky Program by Landon Ronald 
—Hans Richter Seventy Years Old 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, April 5, 1913. 


NE of the first of the many events of 
O note of the forthcoming musical sea- 
son is the visit of the Colonne Orchestra 
from Paris. This takes place on the 15th 
and 16th, when there will be two concerts 
at Queen’s Hall, conducted by Gabriel 
Pierné. The founder of the orchestra, the 
late Edward Colonne, was very well 
known in this country. It will be remem- 
bered that he directed some of the Queen’s 


Hall Promenade Concerts in the absence 
of Sir Henry J. Wood in 1908. 

A specially interesting feature of the 
programs is found in the inclusion of one 
of the compositions of M. Fanelli, who has 
written a number of works of strikingly 
original and modern design, finished some 
thirty years ago, but which failed to get a 
hearing. The romantic story of M. Fa- 
nelli’s “discovery” by M. Pierné and his 
consequent rescue from poverty and ob- 
livion is well known. 

The attraction of Tschaikowsky’s music 
for Londoners was much in evidence last 
Saturday afternoon at Queen’s Hall, when 
the program, consisting of the composer’s 
“Casse Noisette” Suite, the pianoforte 
Concerto in B Flat Minor, and the Fifth 
Symphony, was performed by the New 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Landon Ronald, before an audience that 
completely filled the large auditorium. The 
soloist was Mark Hambourg, who played 
the solo part in the concerto very finely. 
He had to play an extra piece and chose 
a Nocturne of Chopin by way of com- 
plete contrast. The orchestra played ex- 
tremely well. 


Delightful Chamber Music 


A delightful concert of chamber music 
was given at Bechstein Hall on Monday 
night by Miriam Timothy, the harpist, 
whose fine playing has long been a feature 
of the concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra and other organizations. The 
principal numbers were compositions writ- 
ten for various combinations of instru- 
ments, of which the harp is one. The most 
interesting was Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro, for harp-strings flute and clari- 
net, which is an ensemble of the very re- 
markable and original music of this class 
which the modern French school is pro- 
ducing. Miss Timothy played the harp 
part, which is always predominant, with 
great charm of style. Her principal solo 
was a new “Arabesque,” by York Bowen, 
which has a _ graceful melody cleverly 
treated and contains many brilliant pas- 


sages. There was a large and distin- 
guished audience. 

On Tuesday evening Hermann Klein and 
Emil Kreuz tried a very interesting ex- 
periment. They arranged a concert of 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
in English, with the new translations 
which they have themselves produced. The 
two collaborators have done their work in 
an extremely serviceable way, and it is a 
great advantage to the singer who is study- 
ing these songs to be able to have a singa- 
ble version in the language that he thor- 
oughly understands to help him in the 
work. The songs are being published by 
Messrs. Metzler and sixteen volumes of 
the collection of “Mastersongs” have al- 
ready appeared. It is only necessary to 
mention further that the songs were ex- 
cellently sung by Mme, Jomelli, Mme. Em- 


ily Thornfield, Helen Blain, Gwynne 
Davies, Lawrence Brydall and Harold 
Beresford. 


A Violin-Piano Recital 


Helena von Sayn and Grace Potter, who 
have met with no small measure of suc- 
cess in Germany, joined in a recital at 
Bechstein Hall on Thursday evening and 
made a decidedly good impression. Miss 
Sayn is a pupil of Sevcik and Miss Potter 
has studied the pianoforte with Lesche- 
tizky, and both artists command considera- 
ble technic and musical feeling. The 
former played the beautiful “Poéme” by 
Ernest Chausson, besides a number of 
pieces by Kreisler, Bazzini and Nandor 
Ysolt, while the latter gave a group of 
Brahms and some effective pieces by Pad- 
erewski, Strauss-Tausig and Ernest Ver- 
dayne. 

On the same evening Edith Walton gave 
a pianoforte recital at A¢olian Hall. Her 
program included such things as Beetho- 
ven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, Brahms’s “Han- 
del” Variations and some familiar Chopin 
examples and seemed to please the ma- 
jority of her hearers. 


Dr. Richter’s Seventieth Birthday 


All lovers of music will unite in offer- 
ing the heartiest congratulations to Dr. 
Hans Richter, who celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday anniversary at Bayreuth 
yesterday. His place, since he retired 
from active life in this country, has not 
been filled, and indeed it never can be 
filled. The dekt which English music owes 
him is incalculable. With characteristic 
modesty, he has so far refused to be a 
party to the various celebrations in his 
honor which his friends have tried to ar- 
range. He hopes to be in England in the 
course of the Summer, but it is very im- 
probable that he will consent to make any 
public appearance. Antony M,. STERN. 





Brooklyn Choir’s “A Capella” Program 


The A£Zolian Choir of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
N. Lindsay Norden, conductor, gave a 
“Recital of Religious Music a Capella” on 
April 8, at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Norden’s choir of boys and men 
showed itself an able body in the manner 
in which it presented its numbers. These 
included Praetorius’s “Lo! How a Rose,” 
Geuart’s “The Sleep of the Child Jesus,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “A Legend,” Schreck’s 
“A Passion Song,” “Jesus in the Garden” 
and “In Dead of Night,” arranged by 
Hirsch, Tschaikowsky’s “Light Celestial,” 
“Lord, Our God, Have Mercy” and “Thou 
from Whom All Blessings,” the traditional 


“Alla Trinita Beata” and _  Palestrina’s 
“Gloria Patri.” Walter Lawrence, solo 
soprano, sang with much success Stainer’s 


“The Spirit of the Lord” and “O Thou 
That Hadst Harkened,” Mr. Norden con- 
ducted with authority and showed himself 
a musician of serious purpose. 





Syracuse Apollo Club Sings Number by 
Its Conductor 


Syracuse, April 10.—Among the interest- 
ing local concerts this week was the first 
concert given by the Apollo Club, a male 
chorus of eighteen of the best voices of this 
city, conducted by Prof. Harry L. Vibbard. 
The program consisted of arrangements of 
several favorite songs. Prof. Joseph Maerz, 
accompanist, played the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire” in a masterly manner, 


and a “Stein Song” composed by Prof. 
Vibbard was much applauded. Arthur Van 
Eltinge, pianist, asssisted by Helen Butler 
Blanding, soprano, and Bertha Button, ac- 
companist, also appeared in a _ successful 
recital, while James Gillette gave a well 
attended organ recital on Thursday evening, 
in which Evelyn Stalz, soprano, sang a 
group of songs delightfully. he Vee 





Brooklyn Arion Orchestra Gives First 
Spring Concert 


The first annual Spring concert of the 
orchestra of the Brooklyn Arion Singing 
Society was held last Thursday evening in 
Arion Hall, under the direction of August 
C. Metz. The Arion chorus was heard 
under Arthur Claassen, and also Marion 
P. Chrisfield, soprano; Dr. Lewis Lanzer, 
first bassoon of the orchestra, the Sisters 
Fleming, in a trio for violin, ‘cello and 
piano; Edith McGee, contralto, and Harry 
Rowe Shelley. Mr. Metz was presented 
with an Arion pin studded with diamonds. 


G, Z. T. 





At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on 
April 2, Vivian Melhado, soprano, assisted 
by Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist, provided a pro- 
gram of much interest for their large musi- 
cal following. The soprano displayed a 
voice of much charm in various song clas- 
sics. At the piano was Mrs. Katherine 
Noack Fiqué, and Carl Fiqué was the organ- 
ist for the occasion. 
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A SPECIAL FEELING FOR MUSIC 


Does it Exist?—-General Sensibility as Directed to One Form of Art 
or Another—A Question of Cultivation—Imparting the Taste 


DE GUICHARD 








N a recent article about “Problems of the 
Pianist” (Musicat America, March 22) 
some suggestions are given to students who 
are striving to give emotional expression 
to*their interpretations. Before going any 
deeper into this very pregnant subject of 
interpretation, it might be well to inquire 
whether such a state exists as a special 
feeling for music—that is to say, a dis- 
tinctive musical sensibility—as opposed to 


a state of general sensibility. In this asso- 
ciation the word “sensibility” (by its mean- 
ings: capable of sensation, peculiar suscep- 
tibility of impression) would seem prefer- 
able to “feeling.” 

It is a matter of common occurrence, at 
some society function where certain guests 
insist upon indulging in conversation dur- 
‘ing the meritorious performance of a mu- 
sical composition, to hear some ardent lover 
of music exclaim indignantly against people 
who can be so insensible to the beauties of 
music! Should he not rather find fault 
that they are insensible in general—that 
they are not emotional? 

It may be stated as an axiom that, if any 
one is endowed with an emotional, a sen- 
sible temperament (that is, impressible, 
liable to be affected mentally), it is possible 
for him to be moved by every separate 
cause that can arouse or excite human emo- 
tion. That is to say, it is possible for him 
to be moved by poetry, by painting, by 
music, and by that which sums up all of 
them: the contemplation of Nature. In 
the case of a musician who appears to be 
quite indifferent to the beauty of a fine 
painting, it is easy to see that he is not 
moved by it, but that does not say that it 
is not possible for him to be moved by it. 


Undirected Emotion 


Some people listen to a sonata by Bee- 
thoven and wonder what it is all about, 
whereas they will be pleasurably excited by 
a waltz tune from the latest musical 
comedy; they will be horribly bored at a 
symphony concert, yet become bright and 
light-hearted again to the strains of some 
popular music or “rag.” They will say that 
they are not insensible to the beauties of 
Nature; that they like a fine sunset, al- 
though they do not go into ecstacies over 
one; and they add that music does make 
a certain impression on them. That “cer- 
tain impression,” however, is barely skin 
deep and may be classed with the beautiful 
sunset that they “like’—lukewarm and un- 
real appreciation!—and the Beethoven 
sonata at which they wonder. The latter 
astonishes without touching them, while a 
superficial composition gives them the illu- 
sion of soul-felt emotion; whereas it is only 
their epiderm that quivers. Such people 
are no more excited by the language of 
sound than they are by the things of Na- 
ture. They are not to be reproached for 
that; besides, there is nothing to show that 
their sensibility is more than somewhat un- 
yielding, and that some day it will not 
awaken from its dormant state. 

It is quite possible for an artist, a painter, 
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to say that music has no effect upon him 
whatever, that it annoys him, if anything; 
yet he is able to appreciate the beauties of 
Nature and to admire a fine painting. He 
concludes, therefore, that he is sensible to 
art, as represented by form and color, but 
insensible to music. Nevertheless, he is 
wrong in jumping to the last conclusion. 
ls he moved by poetry? Yes, decidedly. 





Arthur de Guichard, Prominent as a 
Musical Educator and Author 


Does he understand French? Not at all, 
unfortunately. Would he feel any emotion 
if verses by Lamartine, Hugo or de Musset 
were recited to him? Certainly not, be- 
cause he would not understand them. Then, 
would it be fair to conclude that he is in- 
sensible to the beauties of poetry? Most 
decidedly not. Hence it results that the 
degree of sensibility depends upon the ve- 
hicle of thought, or the medium of com- 
munication, and the extent to which this is 
educated. Let the verses be translated into 
good English and the artist-painter will 
he duly touched by them. It may therefore 
be stated in this case that, although en- 
dowed with emotiveness, this man is not 
excited by music because he either hears it 
hadly or does not understand it. 


Teaching by Examples 


It may be objected that whereas Hugo, 
Lamartine and de Musset can be translated 
into English, and thus made _ understand- 
able, the music of Beethoven, Strauss and 
Debussy remains untranslatable into any 
other form of expression. Quite true; but 
although music may be untranslatable it 
is not inexplicable. One who is color- 
blind will never appreciate the beauties of 
a painting and one whose sense of hear- 
ing is defective, false or distorted cannot 
be touched by the charm of music; there is 
no hope for them. But we need never de- 
spair of those who see and hear without 
fault, if they are. emotional. Some may 
require to have the beauties of literature, 


of poetry, of painting, of sculpture, or of 
music, explained to them right from the 
ABC of the art, but there is no doubt 
whatever that every one who is gifted with 
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susceptibility of emotion for one form of 
art, is also gifted with sensibility for any 
other form; the emotivity being there, it 
may be excited in each art direction by 
education in that art. It is true that music 
may not be translatable, and yet ? In 
one of Bach’s splendid organ compositions 
there is the following page: after several 
tremendous chords, a short, rapid figure 
that is reproduced symmetrically a number 
of times runs down from the top to the 
bottom of the keyboard. This descending 
passage always appeared very tiresome to 
me until, one day, I heard it explained by 
the following strange simile: After having 
performed some gigantic labor, the man re- 
laxes and rests himself, wiping his brow. 
When I heard that, I understood the page 
for the first time. I always return to that 
page with pleasure and think of it as “the 
man who wipes his brow.” 

It may be said that the preceding is not 
an explanation, but merely a vague, per- 
sonal impression. And if so, what does it 
matter, provided it enlightens! In my ca- 
pacity as a teacher it has often been my 
good fortune to make people understand— 
those who had only that very feeble musical 
inclination that is found in society or in the 
street—to make them understand and ap- 
preciate the deepest and most intricate com- 
positions, such as Bach’s fugues, Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas of the third period, Wag- 
ners latest operas, and even “Pelléas,” 
“Salomé” and “Elektra” by explaining 
them—either by singing or playing the 
different themes, or by establishing com- 
parisons, parallels and similes that were, 
perhaps, far-fetched but that appealed to 
my hearers’ minds and sensibilities. In 
this way I have liad the extreme satisfac- 
tion, perhaps the greatest that a teacher 
can have, of effecting wonderful con- 
versions and of achieving veritable educa- 
tions. 











Imparting the Taste for Music 


Therefore, it is safe to conclude that 
musical sensibility is only one form or one 
trend of general sensibility or emotive- 
ness. Take any young person who is en- 
dowed with an emotional temperament, 
who is fond of poetry or of painting and 
who says he does not understand or care 
for music; explain thoroughly to him all 
that he does not understand, taking pains 
to adapt your explanations to his peculiar 
mentality, and you will surély succeed in 
imparting to him eventually a taste and a 
passion for music that will be all the 
stronger and more durable because it has 
been acquired later. 

In connection with this subject, a very 
proper question to ask is: What are the 
means to be employed in order to awake 
and develop pupils’ musical sensibility, and 
to make them love music? Yes, love 
music—the word “like” seems to me to be 
too trivial to be applied to so elevating and 
soul-stirring an art. 

The answer to the question is too long 
and of too important a nature for it to re- 
ceive now the consideration that it merits. 
It must, however, be declared that, if we 
would make others love music, we must 
love it ourselves. Yet there are very many 
teachers, far more numerous than we 
imagine, who do not love music, either 
hecause they have never loved it, or be- 
cause they have ceased to do so. 


Measured by Sacrifice 


In art, as in everything else, real love is 
recognized by the sacrifices that are made 
for its sake. A father loves his children 
or a husband his wife, or a man his coun- 
try, when he willingly sacrifices himself for 
them, when he works and labors and suffers 
to assure their happiness. For a child to 
like candies, they must not only set up a 
longing in him for them, but he must 
suffer when deprived of them and show a 


special liking for some more than for 
others. 

Now there are many confectioners who 
make candies without liking them and 
without ever eating them. And there are 
many music teachers who give lessons with- 
out loving music and without ever inter- 
preting or listening to any. They both, 
confectioners and teachers, make of their 
occupation a profession which they try to 
render as lucrative as possible. They do 
not seek to do well; all they wish to do is 
much and many. 

This examination and these considera- 
tions, therefore, are addressed to those 
earnest, unselfish, self-sacrificing teachers 
who are encouraged and impelled onward 
and ever onward by the ardent love for 
music and a constant longing to propagate 
the cultivation of its highest expression. 
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Mme. Kranich Effective in Two Concerts 
with Alvin Kranich Compositions 


Marta A. Kranich, the soprano, appeared 
successfully as soloist with the Junger 
Mannerchor, Hans Priimm conductor, in 
the Palm Garden, ‘Brooklyn, on April 13. 
Mme. Kranich was heard effectively inthe 
aria “Jerusalem, Jérusalem,” from Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul,” supported by the or- 
chestra. Much appreciation was also 
shown for her delivery of three songs, 
with especial interest in “Heb’ dein Ant- 
litz Rose,” by the singer’s husband, Alwin 
Kranich, who has won wide recognition 
for his compositions in Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

This soprano was also a popular assist- 
ing artist in the concert given Loretto C. 
O’Connell at Masonite Temple, New York, 
on April 16. Mme. Kranich sang two 
charming groups of songs, including Mr. 
Kranich’s “Du fragst mich taglich tausend 
mal.” The soprano is a pupil of Louise 
Otterman, in Dresden, at the High School 
Conservatorium. For some time Mme. 
Kranich has been pursuing a course of 
coaching with Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, 
the New York vocal instructor, 
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Pianist and Soprano Present Attractive 
Program in New York 


Many prominent Italians, including some 
of the artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, acted as patrons of the recital 
given by Ginevra Migliaccio, pianist, as- 
sisted by Rose Laurent, soprano, on 
Tuesday evening, April 15, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York. 

Miss Migliaccio played the Schumann- 
Liszt “Nuit de Printemps,” Liszt’s “Spin- 
nerlied,” Weber’s Rondo, Liszt’s “Canzone 
e Tarantella Napolitana” and four Chopin 
numbers. She displayed talent of a high 
order and proved herself to be a pianist 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Miss Laurent, by her charming person- 
ality, pleasing voice and artistic inter- 
pretations, won the favor of her hearers 
in songs by Hiie, Tosti, Hildach and De- 
bussy. She had admirable support in the 
piano accompaniments of S. W. Brady. 





Opera on Aviation Produced at Nice 


Paris, April 12.—An opera based upon 
aviation as a theme and called “Icare” had 
its first production at Nice this week. 
Henri Cain, the librettist, treats /carus as 
symbolical of early aviators unable to 
penetrate successfully the secret of the 
forces of nature and tells the story of 
Tcarus falling to his death from a cliff 
In his final scene the genius of science ap- 
pears and the final conquest of the air is 
shown 
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ROME TRIES OPERA FOR THE MASSES 





‘‘Tsabeau’’ Presented at the Costanzi Before Audience Which Paid 
Five Cents for Admission and Fifty Cents for a Four-Dollar 
Seat—A Highly Appreciative Audience—Concert Successes and 


Disappointments 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Piazza S. Silvestro, 
Rome, April 2, 1913. 


OR the first time in the history of the 
Costanzi Opera, the experiment has 
been tried of devoting the whole house to 
the proletariat at minimum prices. The 
experiment was due to the initiative of the 
“Chamber of Labor,” which hitherto has 
been chiefly in the public eye for foment- 
ing cab and tram strikes and thus irritat- 
ing the thousands of foreign visitors who 
spend their Winter’s in Rome. 

The opera chosen for the occasion was 
“Tsabeau.” Needless to say the house was 
crowded with members of the working 
Five cents charged for en- 
trance and a place in the pit or galleries. 
Fifty cents provided a stall, of which the 
four dollars, and a dollar 
purchased a box. The audience was en- 
thusiastic heartily appreciated the 
opera, repeatedly calling the 
fore the curtain at the end of each act. At 


the close of the evening the crowd noticed 
that Mascagni, with his wife and daughter, 
were ensconced in a ‘box. <A deputation 
from the floor called on him and begged 
him to. appear on the stage, which he did, 
and was enthusiastically applauded by his 
worshippers. At the aristocratic first night 
Mascagni refused to attend. 

Altogether the evening was a great suc- 
cess. The box office took in a thousand 
dollars; the artists have never had a more 
warm-hearted and_ discriminating audi- 
ence, and the latter mightily enjoyed itself. 

“Aida,” “La Gioconda,” “Melanie” and 
“Isabeau” are to be played for the next 
fortnight, with the addition of “The Girl 
of the Golden, West,” which will be given 
to-morow for the first time this year. 

The second concert in the series at the 
Augusteo was remarkable for the appear- 
ance of the young Italian violinist, Mario 
Corti. It was the first.time that the direc- 
tion of the Augusteo has invited an Italian 
violinist to appear as seloist at the regular 
Sunday concert. Corti is a young virtuoso 
with brilliant technic and pleasing phrase- 
ology. He played the Beethoven Concerto 
in a masterly manner and later gave a 
“Chaconne” by Vitali, which had been ar- 
ranged for the orchestra by Ottorino 
Respighi. A further interesting event on 
the same afternoon was the first perform- 
ance of a dramatic scene, “Ero,” by Giulio 
Bonnard, a young composer who only last 
year left the musical academy of Maestro 
Setaccioti. Upon “Ero” the Mascagnian 
influence lies thick, but the general structure 
and orchestration reveal promise for the 
future. The success of the piece was 
largely due to the singing of that excellent 
artist, Mme. Elvira Galeazzi, who under- 
took the solo part. 
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A Coming Conductor 


one of the coming 
His concert at the 
particular interest, as 
chosen as one of the three 
conductors of the Watter Mocchi “Cos- 
tanzi’”” Company which, on the close of the 
Costanzi season, will depart for the Buenos 
Ayres Colon Theater. The program of 
the afternoon wandered from Bach to 
Glazounow and_ Boccherini to Strauss. 
The Concerto in F, Bach, for violin, flute, 
oboe and trombone, was followed with the 
greatest attention and heartily applauded. 
Glazounow’s “Oriental Rhapsody” was not 


Gino Marinuzzi is 
conductors in Italy. 
Augusteo was of 
he has been 


so happy. The audience was tired before 
it was half through. Locatelli’s “Pas- 
torale,” Minuetto, by Boccherini, and the 


transcribed for organ, 
strings and harp, closed the first half of 
the program. The Adagio raised a hurri- 
cane of applause and had to be repeated. 
The second half opened with “Sicania,” 
a symphonic poem, by Marinuzzi himself. 
In this pleasing composition Marinuzzi has 
collected a number of Sicilian folksongs 
and woven them with masterly effect into 
a composite whole. As the piece proceeds 
one hears the simple languid melodies of 
the agricultural laborers, the plaintive 
songs of the sulphur workers and the fresh 


Adagio, by Nardini, 


rhythmic tunes of the contadini dancing 
in the village squares of an evening. The 
orchestration in places is somewhat 
labored, but, nevertheless, “Sicania” had 
a most favorable reception and proved a 
worthy successor to the composer’s “Suite 
Sicilienne.” The concert closed with the 
popular Strauss tone poem, “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” Marimuzzi carried away the warm 
sympathy and commendation of his audi- 
ence who will look for him next season 
with increased interest. I hear that Mari- 
nuzzi will in the Autumn go to the United 
States to direct a series of concerts, but he 
has not confirmed the rumor. 


Concerts That Disappointed 


If the choice of leaders and soloists at 
the second and third concerts was happy, 
the same cannot be said for the fourth. I 
have already pointed out how many Ger- 
man soloists and leaders are invited to the 
Augusteo to the exclusion of native tal- 
ent. Romans are always pleased to hear 
the great leaders of music from Germany, 
but very rightly do not see why unknown 
and half-trained Teuton musicians should 
be foisted on them when there are numer- 
ous Italian musicians of a higher standing 
who have never been given a. chance to 
make themselves known. The _ concert 
given by Georg Boskoff was a distinct fail- 
ure and has caused a storm of protest in 
the press. Boskoff is a young pianist who 
has great technical powers but nothing else 
to recommend him. His program was Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in C Major for orchestra 
and piano; the Bach-Stradal Concerto, for 
pianoforte solo, and Grieg’s Concerto in 
A Minor, op. 16, for orchestra and piano. 
The pianist gave an extremely muscular 
demonstration of his abilities, but did not 
find favor with the audience. 

Sandwiched between the last two items 
for the soloist were the Andante and the 
Allegro from the new symphonv, “Abrak- 
adabra,” by Giulio Cesare Parabeni. This 
symphony was the winning composition at 
the recent concours symphonique arranged 
by the Society of Authors. By all rights 
the composition should have teak give in 
extenso as promised in the rules of the 
competition. But Director Molinari ruled 
otherwise in order to give the muscular 
Boskoff full opportunity—a ruling which 
was very unpopular. Parabeni, the de- 
spised composer, is a musician of no mean 
caliber and his setting of the poems of 
Giovanni Pascoli is a popular selection in 
Italy. For some years he has been artistic 
director of Sonzogno’s establishment at 
Milan. It is impossible to give any judg- 
ment on the “Abrakadabra” symphony as 
it had been obviously so poorly rehearsed 
that the orchestra was entirely at sea 


Another Mistake 


Arturo Bodansky represented the next 
mistake of the Directorate. Without doubt 
he is a conductor of ability, but the pro- 
gram which he chose was too insipid to 
attract a numerous audience. The years 
of musical education in Rome are now 


passed and the concert public here may be 
called educated. It is not sufficient to 
give repetitions of Beethoven and Bach 
four or five times in a season. 

To reconcile its subscribers for the many 
disappointments of the season the Dt- 
rectorate has arranged for Georg Schu- 
mann to give two great festivals at the 
Augusteo at the end of April. He will 
bring with him the massed choirs of the 
Singakademie of Berlin, 275 voices, and 
the orchestra of the Philharmonic. On the 
first evening the “Passion of St. Mat- 
thew,” by Bach, will be rendered, and on 
the following night the Requiem, Brahms. 

Carlo Angelelli last week gave a piano- 
forte recital at the Sala Bach. He scored 
a tremendous success with three items by 
Debussy—‘‘Sérénade a la Poupée,” 
“Voiles” (from Préludes), “La Soirée 
dans Grenade.” Roman pianists as a rule 
avoid Debussy and Angelelli has set an 
example which may be followed with suc- 





cess. J. A. Srnciarr Poovey. 
May Peterson, the new American so- 

prano, who made her début early in the 

season as Manon, won a new success as 


Lakmé at the Marseilles Opera before com- 
pleting her engagement there. 
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Service of Technic in the Higher Art of Expression —‘‘Bearer of 
the Message of Harmony Should Not Come to Us in Rags” 
Mental Activity Implied in Technical Superiority 

BY HARRIETTE BROWER 








HE highly interesting article on “Prob- 

lems of the Pianist,” which recently 
appeared in the columns of MUSICAL 
America has doubtless given much food 
for thought. The illustration of two piano 
players—one who performed brilliantly 
but without feeling, the other who played 
with sentiment, though technically inac- 


curate—was used to show that it is far 
better to play the piano with expression, 
though incorrectly, than with accuracy, 
minus expression. 

At first sight it would seem, from this 
point of view, that the army of pianists 
was divided into two classes; those whose 
desire for technical perfection leads them 
to neglect the higher art of expression, or 
the soul of the composition; and those who 
are so engaged with the message of the 
composer that they seem to care little how 
it is technically delivered. 

In the mind of one reader at least there 
seems to be no reason why, given a cer- 
tain amount of foundational preparation, 
technic and interpretation should not go 
hand in hand. Technic has often been 
called “a means to an end.” It is all of 
that and more; that is to say, in the minds 
of certain great pianists. Harold Bauer 
has called technic “an art in itself.” The 
masters did not belittle the technic of their 
art when they created their great composi- 
tions; can the performer do less than pre- 
pare himself as perfectly as may be in 
order to interpret them? Think of Bee- 
thoven with his many notebooks, in which 
his themes were worked over and over until 
he finally carried out the idea as he wished. 
Think, too, of the hundreds of sketches and 
beginnings Turner made before he could 
bring out his thought on canvas. Illustra- 
tions of the painstaking labor of genius in 
every line of art could be multiplied to 
show that the masters considered technical 
perfection no trifle; they were willing to 
labor for it. 

Aid to Expression 


The executive musician sets himself the 
task of interpreting the master’s work. If 
he is fired by its message, if he can sense 
its meaning, shall he give it out in such a 
clumsy, inadequate fashion that the mean- 
ing is quite obscured? The man in the 
illustration at first referred to played the 
Sonata Pathétique with expression and 
feeling. True. His performance gave 
pleasure, but it might have given more 
satisfaction if it had been technically more 
adequate. He himself regretted his inabil- 
ity to express all he wished, on account of 
lack of practice. Technical perfection would 
not have detracted but added to his effi- 
ciency. 

The bearer of the message of harmony 
should not come to us in rags; he must be 
suitably clothed and equipped for his mis- 
sion. Indeed one teacher and authority on 
technic goes so far as to say: “I play this 
piece so effectively and expressively be- 
cause I have mastered the technical prob- 
lems in it, and also because I practice tech- 
nic outside of the pieces.” 

On the subject of the technical prepara- 
tion of the pianist, this sentence occurs: 
“The main point is the physical exercise of 
the requisite parts, the work of making 
the hands and arms supple, in which the 
mind and heart have not the smallest part.” 
Is it deemed possible to study the technic 
of such an instrument as the piano without 


using mind? What, then, does the study- 
ing? What is it causes muscles to be ex- 
ercised, hands and arms to preserve right 
conditions of suppleness, balance and 
weight—fingers to lift and move with ac- 
curacy and agility? It is surely not pos- 
sible for inert flesh and bone to do these 
things without quick intelligence to direct 
them. Mere physical movement, undirected 
by mind and intelligence, might go on in- 
definitely and aimlessly, without arriving 
anywhere or accomplishing anything; ‘but 
such would be the work of a mental idiot. 
I do not believe it possible even for an 
ignoramus to study technic without using 


some powers of mind. Intelligence is the 
motive power behind every move in tech- 
nical training. The person who uses his 
powers aright need not waste time and 
energy, for he can learn to concentrate 
thought on the work to such an extent that 
much may be accomplished in a short time. 


Intelligence and Technic 


Again, to quote a phrase: “During this 
work” (that of acquiring technic) “intel- 
lectual life is suspended in favor of animal 
life.” This is again to suppose that in- 
telligence takes no part in the study of 
technic; that the student is changed into 
a mindless automaton, only manifesting 
“animal life.’ At last a most wonderful 
thing happens, “the mind, that has been 
oppressed for hours, wastes away.” How 
can mind, the intelligence of man, waste 
away? Mind is always present and active, 
unless we are asleep, in which case we 
could scarcely be able to practice technic. 
Thought may become wearied by excess 
of bodily exercise at the keyboard, just 
as it might with excess of work in any 
other direction; but a little rest will 
restore normal conditions. Mind _ itself 
has not wasted, even though for a brief 


space the muscles were somewhat tired. 

At the present time, when mental activity 
in all directions is so great, we need mental 
power applied to the technic, practice and 
interpretation of music as never before. 
So much is expected of the pianist, there 
is so much ground to cover, that there must 
be no time wasted in thoughtless labor. 
Music nor technic study can be pursued 
without mind. 

The effort of the pianist in these days 
should be directed to a thoughtful study 
of the mental and physical conditions of 
himself and the instrument he plays; 
learn what effects he must produce, the 
qualities of lightness, speed, power and va- 
riety required, and set about acquiring these 
things in the shortest possible time con- 


sonant with thoroughness and _ honesty. 
There are in reality but a few ruling prin- 
ciples. Why should the player “go 


through” books and books of exercises and 
études? But few are needful. If correct 
principles are apprehended and worked out, 
one does not need a mass of études. 

“Concentration and condensation” is the 
motto for today; always remembering that 
“mind is everything.” Mind, rightly used, 
will solve the pianist’s problems. 








SONGS BY WOMEN 
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‘OF HER PROGRAMS 














Clara Marie Jaeger on the Balcony of 
Her Montclair Home 


LARA MARIE JAEGER, a_ young 
lyric soprano of Montclair, N. J., who 
has been heard several times in concert and 
recital in New York the past season, owes 
her entrance into the concert field to Man- 
ager Marc Lagen, who accidentally heard 
her in concert in her home town. Realiz- 
ing that her voice was exceptional and that 
she possessed a decided talent for the con- 
cert stage he sought her out and made a 
two years’ contract with her. 

The result of the arrangement was a 
number of important appearances during 
the past year and her engagement for or- 
chestral concerts for the coming season, 
besides concert and recital dates. 

Miss Jaeger will make a specialty of a 
recital of songs by women composers. 
Realizing that there is a strong demand for 





the works of the best American women 
writers of songs, and that the literature for 
such a program was plentiful, she has suc- 
ceeded in arranging a program of great 
interest which will be presented before 
many of the largest women’s clubs of this 
country. 


FORT WAYNE CLUB SOLOISTS 





Werrenrath and Miss Hinkle in Bruch 
Cantata with Archer Chorus 

ort Wayne, Ind., April 14.—The con- 

cert of the Apollo Club, John B. Archer, 

conductor, on April If was one of the 

most successful ever given here. The solo- 


ists were Florence Hinkle, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who were 
both received with warm applause. Miss 


Hinkle’s offerings were Bachelet’s “Chere 
Nuit,” Park’s “A Memory,” the Old Irish 
“IT Know Where I’m Goin’,”’ and Mac- 
l'adyen’s “Love Is the Wind,” in which her 
brilliant voice was heard to great advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Werrenrath established himself as a 
baritone of high rank in the old English 
“Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away,” the old Irish “Little Mary Cas- 
sidy,” Elgar’s “After” and Lohr’s “The 
Ringers,” all sung with admirable artistry 
and fine vocal resources. In addition to 
these numbers the singers joined in two 
splendid duets, Paladilhe’s “Au bord de 
eau,” and Bruno Huhn’s “The Hunt.” 

The chorus opened the program with the 
“Gloria” from Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass” 
and then gave a fine performance of 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” Miss Hinkle and 
Mr. Werrenrath also took the solo parts 
in the Bruch work, assisted by D. Ferd. 
Urbahns’ baritone. In the choral part the 
ensemble reflected the greatest credit on 
Mr. Archer. 





Samuel A. Baldwin’s Organ Recitals 

Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recitals in the 
Great Hall of the City College of New York 
presented on Sunday afternoon, April 13, 
3ach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, a 
Sarcarolle in B Flat by William Faulkes, 
,orowski’s “Suite in E Minor,” two Karg- 
EKlert pieces, “Sempre semplice” and “Im- 
pression,” Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor, the Largo from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony and the Liszt 
Fugue on the Choral from Meyerbeer’s 
“The Prophet.” Wednesday, April 16, the 


works heard were Henry M. Dunham’s 
Third Sonata, op. 22, Bach’’s Choral Pre- 
lude “Jesu, meine Zuversicht,” a Krebs 


Concert Fugue in G Major, two Debussy 
pieces, Hesse’s “Variations in A,” the 
Overture to “Oberon” and Harker’s “In 
the Twilight,” 


DANIEL MELSA, NEW 
VIOLINIST, ASTOUNDS 


Russian Virtuoso, Discovered by Mrs. 
David Jayne Hill, Plays in 
Paris 


Paris, April 4.—Daniel Melsa, the young 
Ktussian violinist, whose remarkable gift 
was practically discovered by Mrs. David 
Jayne. Hill, wife of the former Ambassador 
to Berlin, made his first appearance here on 
Tuesday at the Salle Gaveau and created 
a veritable furore. Even in this city of 
superlatives and effervescence such enthu- 
siasm in a concert hall has seldom been 
witnessed, and indeed is reserved as a rule 
for such “made men” as Kreisler and Ku- 
belik. From the moment that Melsa began 
to play it was evident that he had con- 
quered Paris, and it must be pointed out 
that the audience represented strongly 
enough the Paris world of music. 

A youth of twenty this wonderful artist 
has the poise, assurance and facility of ex- 
pression of the most mature of violinists 
who has been “all through the mill’”” He 
played the Brahms D Major Concerto 
with perfect fluency and finish, while his 
flights of technic in Tartini’s “Trille du 
Diable” simply astounded. As an encore 
to this item he gave a piece in striking 
contrast, Fauré’s “Berceuse,” his reading 
of which was most pleasing. His last 
number, the Paganini Concerto, was given 
with smoothness, grace and polish. 

Arthur Nikisch shared the honors of the 
evening with Melsa, conducting a scratch 
combination of Paris orchestras in the 
overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’—heard 
only the previous evening at the new As- 


truc theater—Liszt’s “Préludes” and _ the 
Prelude to “Tristan” and “Death of 


Isolde.” The audience fairly rose to the 
conductor as one man at the conclusion 
of each of these pieces, and at the close re- 
mained for half an hour to applaud the 
conductor, although the orchestra had dis- 
appeared. Melsa, after a number of fur- 
ther appearances in England, where he was 
also cheered to the echo, leaves in Novem- 
ber for America, where he has a great 
number of concerts already booked up by 
his energetic manager, Hugo Gorlitz. 
<a ae 


Kaiser’s Son Music Festival Patron 


3ERLIN, April 12.—The big music festi- 
val being planned for the Kaiser’s jubilee 
on June 7 by the General German Musi- 
cians’ Association is under the patronage 
of Prince August Wilhelm, a son of the 
Kaiser. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








RTHUR P. SCHMIDT issues a new 
song by Clayton Thomas, widely 
known through her “Japanese Love Song” 
called “Littke Orphant Annie,”’* to a 
James Whitcomb Riley text. In the intro- 
duction there is a harmonic touch which 


seems to have had its origin in Geibel’s 
familiar “Kentucky Babe,” though other- 
wise the song is melodically pleasing and 
one that should appeal. It is published for 
both high and low voice, 

There is a new Polonaise in A Flat for 
piano solo by Charles Dennée, a brilliant 
piece in the form made famous by Chopin. 
It is splendidly written and highly pianistic 
in every detail. Mr. Dennée shows his 
melodic gift in every work that he puts 
forward and this piece is in his. best style. 

For violin with piano accompaniment 
comes a tone-picture by Marion Bauer, 
called “Up the Ocklawaha,” a composition 
which has an interesting story connected 
with its production. 

It is dedicated to Maud Powell, who has 
played it on her tour this season through- 
out the country. And what is more, it is 
through Mme. Powell that the piece was 
written. The eminent violinist, who has a 
penchant for journeying to the remotest 
parts of this country to bring joy by her 
splendid playing to the people who live 
there, made a trip last year down to Flor- 
ida. Not only did she visit important cities 
there but she made her way as well to the 
lesser known towns. A night on the Ock- 
lawaha, a stream so narrow that the little 
boat in which she was had to keep a 


*“) itTLE OrPHANT ANNIE.”’ Song by Clayton 
Thomas. Price 50 cents. PotonarseE 1n A FLat. 
For the Piano. By Charles Dennée, Op. 39, No. 
2. Price 50 cents. “Up THE OcKLAwHa.” For 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Marion Bauer, Op. 6. Price 75 cents. Published 
by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic and New 
‘ork. 
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straight line so as not to run aground, was 
one of the experiences which impressed it- 
self deeply on her. On her return to civil- 
ization she wrote her impressions of it, a 
strikingly original piece of description, 
of which the following is a paraphrase: 

“A boat glides silently and swiftly up a swift 
and tortuous river. The bank-stained waters race 
madly through a mighty swamp. Giant cypresses 
stand knee- “ in noisome ooze, losing their 
birthright in the vampire clutch of the deadly 
Tillandsia. The trees seem shrouded in death 
rags. The mournful swish of the dying branches 
against the Hiawatha as she pushes up-stream, is 
the primeval forest’s last whispered appeal to 
humanity for release from its awful fate.” 


Mme. Powell related this experience to 
Miss Bauer one day last year and also 
showed her the lines she had written. The 
creative instinet of the composer was 
stimulated and the result is the piece, “Up 
the Ocklawaha.” 

And it is decidedly one of the most in- 
teresting compositions that have come to 
hand recently. Miss Bauer, whose music 
is always poetic, has perhaps done her 
most significant work to date in this com- 
position. No one who reads Mme. Powell’s 
suggestive lines can fail to realize that a 
musical picture of this scene must be, first 
and last, atmospheric. And Miss Bauer 
has provided this most admirably. Ultra- 
modernism is called upon as the means of 
expression and it administers its duty most 
capably. ; 

One cannot describe a composition of 
this type in detail; for it defies more than 
a general recording of its character. Al- 
tered harmonies, biting dissonances, se- 
quences which though a bit harsh at first 
melt later on the ear, are all employed and 
managed in musicianly manner. The 
scheme is free, the tempo changing fre- 
quently; for the mood is pictured faith- 
fully and convention thrown to the winds. 

Miss Bauer deserves a wide hearing as 
the creator of this individual picture in 
tone. It is by far the biggest thing she 
has done that has come to the notice of 
the present writer and proves her a mu- 
sician of imaginative power. The music 
is deep-breathed, far-reaching, eloquent at 
times, as it were, in its negation and al- 
ways broad and big, The piano part is not 
easy to play well; the violin is hardly al- 
lowed in its role to display itself, though 
for pure tone the part is admirable, con- 
taining long sustained passages. 

In its present form the composition is 
effective and must command the attention 
of musicians who recognize the expression 
of an individual creative mind, irrespective 
of the chosen medium of expression. By 
scoring it as a tone-poem for full modern 
orchestra, with such accoutrements as ce- 
lesta, harp harmonics, tamtam (which 
could be used with telling effect in it) in 
addition to subdivided strings, and the 
usual woodwinds (including English horn 
and bass clarinet) and brasses Miss Bauer 
will be able to make it even more imposing, 
for the modern orchestra is, as well as the 
most expressive, the most pliable medium 
which the composer of to-day has at his 
command. 

* * * 

WO male choruses by Mabel W. Dan- 
iels are published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt. They are a fine piece of four- 
part writing, with piano accompaniment, 
called “Secrets,”"$ and a humorous “A 
Study in Grammar.” Miss Daniels has 
long since shown herself one of the most 
gifted of American women composers and 
these songs show again her right to such 
a claim. There are fine harmonic ideas 
in “Secrets,” in which an incidental tenor 
solo stands out splendidly over the body 


of choral tone. The second song will 
probably be a “hit” with glee-clubs 
throughout the country. 
K 
HREE fine albums are issued by the 
3oston Music Company. An “Al 


bum of Songs by Composers of the Neo- 
French School’ is first of all a_ well- 
chosen collection as has come to notice in 
some time. It contains such well-known 
songs as Hue’s “J’ai pleuré en réve,” De- 
bussy’s “Les Cloches” and Fauré’s “Les 
Berceaux”; the gem of the book is Chaus- 
son’s “Le Colibri,” exquisite and original. 


$“‘Secrets,” “A Stupy 1N GRAMMAR.” £Two 


Other songs are Coquard’s “Plainte d’A- 
riadne,’ Debussy’s “Voici que le Prin- 
temps,” Leroux’s “Pensée de Printemps,” 
Rousseau’s “Arpeges,” Auguin’s “Pas- 
tourelle’ and harmonizations of old Bre- 
ton and Bressan melodies, “Le Chiffonier,” 
well done by P. Ladmirault, while “Noél 
des Quéteurs Bressans” and “Voici venir 
le joli mai” are the work of Francisque 
Darcieux. 

There are acceptable English versions 
printed, translated by Carl Engel and M. 
Louise Baum. 

Next is an “Album of Twelve Piano 
Pieces by Russian composers,” containing 
entertaining things by Arensky, Cui, Gla- 


zounow, Gliére, Karganoff, Kopylow, 
Kvostchinsky, Maykapar, Pantschenko, 
Rachmaninoff, Rebikow and _  Wihtoi. 


Though most of the pieces in this book 
are of the salon order, yet they show that 
decided individuality of expression which 
is the possession of the Slav and have a 
place in-the library of the pianist. 

The “Album of Piano Pieces by French 
Composers” is splendid, too. Whether 
one resents such concoctions as Ravel’s 
“Pavane pour une enfante défunte” or not 
an ill-sounding piece of writing with little 
raison détre, one must grant that such 
things as the atmospheric “ Réverie” of De- 
bussy, likewise his “Valse Romantique,” 
Ernest Moret’s “Song Without Words, No. 
5,’ and Pierné’s “La Veillée de l’Ange 
Gardien” are typical of the finest elements 
of French musical thought. There are 
also a piano arrangement of Saint-Saéns’s 
“The Swan,” a Habafiera by Chabrier and 
a salon piece, “Scéne du Bal in E Flat” by 
Widor, whose piano pieces are as insignifi- 
cant as his organ works are noble. 

Both the Russian and French albums 
are nicely engraved and printed and the 
editing has been carefully looked after by 
H. Clough-Leighter, Arthur H. Ryder, 
G. Marschal-Loepke, B. C. Henry, Hugo 
Ries, Arthur M. Curry and Louis Oéesterle. 


* K * 


ICTOR HARRIS, the New York 
teacher, conductor and composer, has 
made two more admirable arrangements 
for women’s voices, a department of en- 
deavor in which he has few equals. These 
are a setting of Beethoven’s “The Vesper 
llymn,”’* for four part chorus of women’s 
voices a capella and of Grieg’s “Ave, Maris 
Stella” for the same combination. 

Mr. Harris is to be congratulated on the 
manner in which he has done his work, 
which is not only musicianly in every de- 
tail but also highly individual. His method 
of arranging for women’s voices differs 
from the conventional in that he undaer- 
stands his medium perfectly and can ac- 
cordingly foresee effects which others can- 
not. Both of these numbers should be ex- 
amined by all conductors of choirs of fe- 
male voices, as they will make excellent 
program material. 

a * * 


EW volumes from the press of the 
Boston Music Company? include two 
albums of children’s songs, which are an 
excellent example of what is admirable in 
this department of music and what is not. 
G. Marschal-Loepke’s “Six Sing-Songs,” to 
Robert Louis Stevenson poems, represent 
the former, while “Five Songs,” three to 
Stevenson poems and two to texts by G. H. 
Falls by N. Lindsay Norden exemplify the 
latter. 

G.. Marschal-Loepke, known through 
many truly fine songs and a number of 
highly ingratiating piano pieces, has done 
her work finely. It is throughout the work 
of a musician, and such songs as the 
“Marching Song,” “The Swing,” “Au- 
tumn Fires’ and the final “Shadow 
March” are in their way as_ nota- 
ble as the best concert-songs she has 
put to her credit. There is a touch of in- 
dividuality in these miniatures, the em- 
ployment of telling harmonic touches here 
and there that distinguish the music trom 
the hundreds of children’s songs which are 
turned out yearly in America. One must 
indeed congratulate this composer on these 
justly deserving songlets. 

*“Tize Vesper Hymn.” By Ludvig van_Bee- 
thoven. “Ave, Maris STetta,”’ By Edvard Grieg. 
Both arranged for Chorus of Four-Part Women's 


Voices a Capella. By Victor Harris. Price 10 
cents each Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

+“Srix Sinc-Sones.”” For a Medium Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By G. Marschal-Loepke, 
Op. 20. Price 60 cents net. Five Sones. For 


a Medium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 





Choruses for Male Voices. By Mabel W. Daniels, N. Lindsay Norden. Price 40 cents net. ‘“Must- 
p. 22. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, CAL Pictures FOR Litrte Prantsts.” By Lud- 
Leipsic and New York. Price, 10 cents each. vig Schytte, Op. 94. Two Volumes. Price 75 
{“‘Album of Songs by Composers of the Neo- cents net each. ‘“Tates AND Fastes.”’ For _ the 
French School.” For a Medium Voice. ‘Album Piano. ty Ludvig Schytte, Op. 96. Two Vol- 
of Twelve Piano Pieces by Russian Composers,”’ umes. Price 75 cents net each. ‘“ErotrKon.” 
“‘Album of Piano Pieces by French Composers.” Five Pieces ror THE Prano. By Emil Sjégren, 
Published by the Boston Music Company, Boston, Op. 10. Price 75 cents net. All published by 

Mass. Price 60 cents net each. the Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 
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On the other hand the songs of Mr. Nor- 
den are quite without distinction and are 
written with little care. The piano parts 
could be greatly improved by going over 
them and revising the chord-writing. They 
are, however, not without melodic charm, 
the last one, “Christmas Carol,” having 
been sung with considerable success by 
Kitty Cheatham, the diseuse, at her New 
York recital. 

For piano teachers seeking new material 
for teaching purposes Ludvig Schytte’s 
“Musical Pictures for Little Pianists,” in 
two volumes, and “Tales and Fables.” 
These are simple pieces, melodic through- 
out and of true worth from the educa- 
tional standpoint. They are carefully ed- 
ited and fingered. Emil Sjoégren’s “Ero- 
tikon,” five pieces, for the piano, published 
under one cover, makes one feel the im- 
potence of its composer to create. “Thrice 
diluted Schumann” is the characteristic of 
these pieces, which are sentimental and 







































without distinction in style. All of which 
does not imply that they are not salon mu- 
sic of a legitimate type and only calls at- 
tention to their lack of individuality. They 
are, however, pianistic. A. W. K. 
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MAUD POWELL SCORES IN CHICAGO 


Tschaikowsky Concerto Brilliantly Played with the Stock Orchestra 


Schumann-Heink 
Concerts of a Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, April 22, 1913. 
AUD POWELL added another notable 
success to her long list of triumphs 
in her splendid interpretation of Tschai- 
kowsky’s D Major Concerto at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra Saturday evening. 
Except for the melodious ‘“Canzonetta,” 
there are few moments of real beauty in 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, but it abounds 
in mechanical difficulties of the severest 
order, and a varying rhythmical impulse 
demand an technic. 
Mme. Powell’s supreme command of her 
instrument, her innate feeling for rhythm 
and her fine ideals of interpretation made 
the performance a real inspiration. Mme. 
Powell responded to the enthusiastic ap- 
plause with the “Preislied,’ from “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

Mr. Stock gave an excellent reading of 
eethoven’s “Pastorale” Symphony. In it, 
as well as in the ever beautiful melodies of 
the Overture to “Der -Freischttz,” he dis- 
covered new tempos, new meanings and 
new effects in instrumental color. A _ bril- 
liant playing of Strauss’s Symphonic Poem 
“Don Juan,” closed the program. 

An immense crowd of music-lovers as- 
sembled to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
song recital Sunday afternoon, at Orches- 
tra Hall. The program opened with the 
Lirda scene from “Das Rheingold” and the 
Waltraute scene from “G6tterdammer- 
ung,’ sung with the splendid tone and in- 
terpretative authority that are the inher- 
ent qualities of her art. She gave Schu- 
mann’s song cycle, “Frauenliebe und 
Leben,” with appealing tenderness. In the 
“ee 4 b] ° Pan 
Ariette der Irmentraut,” from Lortzing’s 

‘“ r ne ° ” ‘cD.° ee, 
opera, “Waffenschmied,’ and “Brindisi, 
from Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia,” Mme. 
Schumann-Heink displayed another mood, 
a charm and coquetry that were delightful. 
Mrs. Katharine Hoffman played splendid 
accompaniments. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink had the assist- 
ance of Edward Collins, pianist, who 
elected to be heard in Schumann’s C Major 
Phantasie, op. 17; Rubinstein’s Barcarolle 
in A Minor, and Liszt’s Polonaise in C 
Minor. Mr. Collins proved to have a very 
brilliant technic, and poetic ideas of inter- 
pretation. 


which impeccable 


Louise Burton’s Song Recital 


A program which displayed excellent 
musical taste introduced Louise Burton, so- 
prano, in song recital to a small audience 
at the Fine Arts Theater, Friday evening. 
Miss Burton disclosed a voice of brilliant 
and resonant quality, a praiseworthy com- 
mand of French and Italian diction, and a 
limited power for sostenuto and dynamic 
contrast. Her selections from the early 
Italian composers, “Per la gloria d’ado- 
rarvi,’ Bononcini, and “Danza, Fanciulla,” 
hy Durante, were admirably sung. Tosti’s 
“L’ultima Canzone” and “Non la sospiri,” 
from Puccini’s “Tosca,” were delivered 
with a refined feeling for emotional values. 


The composition of the modern German 
writers, Keger, Wolf and Hermann, sut- 
fered from a poor enunciation and the 


absence of variety of tone color. In the 
French songs “Chére Nuit,” by Bachelet; 
“Villanelle,” by Berlioz, and Godard’s “Le 
Tasse,’ Miss Burton attained her best ef- 
fects in interpretation and quality of tone. 
A group of English songs closed the pro- 
gram Mary Willing-Meagley furnished 
beautiful accompaniments. 

“Aus Deutschland’s grosser Zeit,’ by 
I'rnst H. Seyffardt, received its first per- 
formance in Chicago by the Chicago Sing- 
verein, under the direction of William 
Boeppler, Sunday evening, at the Audi- 
torium Theater. The were Mrs. 
Anna Langrich, soprano; Mathilde Heugh- 
ling, contralto;. Beecher Burton, tenor, and 
Hans Schroeder, bass. The intense patriot- 
ism expressed in Mr. Seyffardt’s work par- 
tially excuses its many shortcomings in re- 
gard to refinement and delicacy of tone 
color. The choruses are a series of bril- 
liant climaxes, exceeded only in tonal vol- 
ume by the combined forces of orchestra 
and organ. 

Esther Pearson, soprano, made her first 
appearance in song‘recital in a program of 
unusual interest Tuesday evening, at the 
l‘ine Arts Theater. She displayed a voice 
of exceptional sweetness, a good command 
of vocal technic, distinct enunciation and 
convincing interpretative abilities. In 
“Pleurez Mes Yeux,” from “Le Cid,” by 
Massenet; “Mandoline,” Debussy; “Depuis 
le Jour,” Charpentier, and “Ah, Love, but 
a Day,” Mrs. Beach, Miss Pearson showed 
to the best advantage, as her upper register 


soloists 


in Song Recital 


of Varied Moods Local 


is clear and brilliant. Other composers 
represented were: Veracini, Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms, Wagner, Hahn, Del- 


bruck, Rachmaninoff, Downing, Spross and 
Goring-Thomas. The house was well filled 
and the applause very warm. Isaac Van- 
Gove played mediocre accompaniments. 
Miidred Millett 


Viola Cole presented another promising 
pupil, Mildred Millett, in piano recital 
Saturday evening at the Fine Arts Theater. 
Miss Millett played -Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 57, Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13, Schu- 
mann Etude in D Flat and “At the 
Spring,” by Liszt, “Gavotte,” by Gluck- 
Brahms and “Spanish Caprice,” op. 37, by 
Moszkowski. 

John Karl Jackson presented the Lyric 
Ladies’ Quartet in a recital at Kimball Hall 
on Friday evening. A program of varied 
interest was enthusiastically received by 
the audience. Selections by Strauss- 
Schmitt, Clough-Leighter, Puccini-Shelley, 
Offenbach, Ronald, Hayes and Richards 
were given. The quartet, composed of pro- 
fessional pupils of Mr. Jackson, shows 
careful training and maintains an excel- 
lent ensemble. 

At the last of a series of musical teas 
given by Marie Pierik. pianist, at her home, 
No. 5488 East End Avenue, the program 


in Recital 


was furnished by Dorothea North. so- 
prano; Helen Buckley Lee, soprano; Jessie 


deVore, violinist; Hans Hess, ‘cellist; 
David Duggan Dunbar, tenor; Enrico 
Palmetto, tenor, and the Misses Reiner, 


readers. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving, who has been 
connected with The Music News, of Chi- 
cago, for the past two and one-half years, 
has severed her connection with that 
paper. 

Folk Songs of Eastern Europe 


Folk songs of Eastern Europe occupied 
the principal place on the program pre- 
sented by the Musical Art Society, Eric 
Delamarter, conductor, at the second con- 
cert of the season Thursday evening at the 
Fine Arts Theater. Croatian, Lithuanian, 
Dalmatian, Hungarian, Servian and Ruth- 
enian folksongs, arranged for the society 
by Mr, Delamarter, proved very interesting 
and were sung with fine musical feeling. 
The difficult four-part chorus, “O, Bone 
Jesu,” by Palestrina, and Bach’s five-part, 
“Ye Are Not of the Flesh” received ade- 
quate performance. Resident composers 
were well represented in Arthur Giaf An- 
derson’s “The Brook” and Felix Borow- 
ski's “To Sleep.’ Other numbers on the 
program were Bantock’s “O! What a 
Lovely Magic” and “Spirit of Night,” 
Duerrner’s “Das Vo6gelein im Walde” and 
“Sanctus,” for double choir, by Giovanelli. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art gave a pupils’ recital Satur- 
day afternoon at the Auditorium Recital 
Hall. Voice and piano students partici- 
pated in the program, playing numbers by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Tosti, Massenet, Grieg, 
Drdla, Bohm, César Cui, Schumann, Phil- 


lip, Donizetti, Chaminade, Saint-Saéns, 
Martinez, Kernochan and Liszt. 

Advanced piano pupils of Allen Spencer 
were presented in recital Friday evening 
at Kimball recital hall. The program in- 
cluded compositions of Chopin, Poldini, 
Schumann, Weidig, MacDowell, Liszt, 
Grieg, Brahms and Rubinstein. 

Hattstaedt Pupils Heard 

An interesting program was offered by 
advanced pupils of John J. Hattstaedt, Earl 
Blair, Frank VanDusen, violin pupils of 
Ramon Girvin and voice pupils of Susan 
Drought, Saturday afternoon at Kimball 
Hall. Leschetizky, Schumann, Giordani, 
Godard, Bach, Grieg, Massenet, Nevin, 
Wieniawski, Dell’ Aqua, Vieuxtemps and 
Tschaikowsky were the composers repre- 
sented. 

An organ concert was 


fund benefit 


‘given by a quartet including Marie Siden- 


ius Zendt, soprano; Jennie F. W. Johnson, 
contralto; William Clare Hall, tenor, and 
Dr. Carver Williams, bass, assisted by Lud- 
wig Becker, violinist, and Palmer Christian, 
organist, Friday evening at the Kenwood 
Evangelical Church. 

Christine Levin, contralto, gave a de- 
scriptive song recital last Tuesday evening 
at the Lexington Avenue Baptist Church, 
assisted by Mrs. Katherine Howard Ward, 
organist. Miss Levin’s voice is of beauti- 
ful quality and wide range. She returned 
last September from Europe, where she 
spent several months coaching in oratorio 
with Sir Henry Wood, of London. Miss 
Levin had been on tour in West Virginia 
and Ohio before her recital in Chicago and 
will be heard this Summer in Chautauqua. 

MiLprep GoopFELLow. 





DOLLS’ OPERA PLEASES 


The Misses Mixter Present Interesting 
Novelty in Providence 


ProvipENCE, April 22.—The Misses Mix- 
Philadelphia, their in- 
teresting novelty, “Miniature Dolls’ Opera 
and Play of Cinderella,” at the Providence 


ter, of presented 





Aline Mixter and Lillian B. 
Mixter, of Philade!phia 


Marie 


Opera House on the afternoon of Fri 
day, April 18. It proved so decidedly suc- 
cessful that the talented young women 
were compelled to repeat their program 
twice on the following day to packed 
houses, and the artists were highly com- 
mended by the Providence papers for the 
artistic manner in which the work was pre- 
sented. 

This miniature opera, which was orig- 
inated by Lillian B. Mixter, has met with 
approval wherever it has been given, and 
the Misses Mixter have booked it at the 
Woman's Club and Taft Hotel in Worces 
ter, in May. They will also be heard at 
S3angor and Portland, Me., in June and at 
Newport and Narragansett Pier in August. 


MUSIC AT “OLD FIRST” 


Annual Report Shows Good Work Done 
by Dr. William C. Carl 


In the annual report of the “Old First 
Church,” of which Dr. William C. Carl 1s 
organist and musical director, the follow- 
ing review of the year’s music is printed: 

“During the past twelve months the 
music of the Old First has been of unusual 
interest. The choral choir has been re- 
tained as heretofore, with Margaret Harri- 
son, soprano; Elizabeth Canfield, contralto; 


J. William Filson, baritone; and the best 
standards in the rendition of ecclesiastical 
musjc maintained. During the Fall and 


Winter special musical services have been 
held at regular intervals, and the following 
oratorios were presented: 

“*The Redemption, Gounod; ‘Seed-time 
and Harvest,’ Foster; ‘The Messiah,’ Han- 


del; ‘Bethlehem, Maunder; ‘Hear My 
Prayer,’. Mendelssohn; ‘Festival Hymn,’ 
West; ‘Eli,’ Costa; ‘Crucifixion,’ Stainer; 


‘Gallia,’ Gounod; ‘Creation,’ Haydn; ‘Seven 
Last Words,’ Dubois; ‘Prodigal Son,’ Sul- 
livan; ‘Elijah,’ Mendelssohn. 

“The annual autumnal series of free or- 
gan recitals given by the organist was held 
in the Fall, the 15oth was celebrated with 


a special souvenir Novem 
ber 25. 

“A short organ recital precedes the 
Evening Service each Sunday, followed by 
the ‘Home Hour. The series of popular 
Monday evening free organ recitals, organ- 
ized by Dr. Duffield in January, 1912, 10 
provide good organ music free to the peo- 
ple, have been given regularly throughout 
the year. The fifty-fifth was given this 
month. These recitals are played by mem 
bers of the Guilmant Organ School, and 
are under the direction of Dr. Carl. The 
programs have been of a high order of 
merit and the public have evinced a grow- 
ing interest.” 


prograin on 


SINGER, COMPOSER, PIANIST 


Ludwig Hess in These Capacities at 
Concert of His Works 


Compositions of Ludwig Hess, the Ger- 
man tenor, received a_ successful hearing 
on April 16 at the von Ende School, New 
York, of the faculty of which Mr. Hess is 
a member. Not only did the tenor appear 
as a singer and composer on this occasion, 
but he also officiated at the piano in some 
of the numbers. The assisting artists were 
Ottilie Schillig, soprano, a talented artist 
pupil of Adrienne Remeny1; Maude Mills, 
an excellent contralto; Sergei Kotlarsky, 
the young violinist, who has been studying 
with Herwegh von. Ende; Jacob Ritten- 
band, violinist; Winifred Bauer, viola, and 
James Liebling, ‘cello. 

The melodic qualities of Mr. Hess’s com 


positions were strongly evidenced in this 
recital, as well as his musicianship. The 
program was as follows: 

Phantasia Appasionata, for two violins and 
piano, Mr. Kotlarsky, Mr. Rittenband, Mr. Hess: 
songs, “‘Angelus,”’ “In Galop,’”’ ‘‘Merry Farewell,” 
“When ] See Thee,” How I Do Love Thee,”’ 
“Mellow Moon,” Mr. Hess; a little suite for the 
piano, “Dainty Flirtation,” “A ‘Tear,’ ‘“Love,’s 
Whispering Zephyr’; three songs for soprano, 
“Like a Folk-Song,” ‘“‘Kleine Anna-Marie,”’ ‘*The 
Wandering Lads,” Miss Schillig; two duets, ‘‘Weil 
auf Mir!” *‘Roundelay,”’ Bavarian peasant dance, 
Miss Mills, Mr. Hess; “To the Hope,” for two 
Vv olins. viola, cello, plano and tenor, “Wandering,”’ 
**Revealer,.”” Miss Bauer, Mr. Kotlarsky, Mr. Rit 

y 


tenband, Mr. Liebling, Mr. 


Iless. 


FINE BROOKLYN “BUTTERFLY ’’ 


Ivy Scott Gives Sterling Performance 
with Aborn Company 


As the tragic love story of Madama But- 
terfly and the faithless Pinkerton was un- 
folded on April 21 by the Aborn English 
Grand Opera Company, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, the impersonation of 
the title role by Ivy Scott advanced with 
such vocal and dramatic excellence that 
her work is to be recorded as a large fac- 
tor in the success of the performance. 
Miss Scott’s singing was admirable in most 
particulars, her enunciation was absolutely 
clear and she sounded the true note of 
poignant grief in her delineation of the 
Puccini heroine. 

Real “opera in English” was enjoyed in 
this performance, as even the tenor, Leonid 
Samoloff, sang in the vernacular, and that 
to the evident satisfaction of the audience 
Louis D’Angelo lent a resonant voice to 
the philosophy of Sharpless, albeit that his 
acting might well have been more pliant. 
llis general results might also have been 
improved by the wearing of a less urban 
costume inthe lasttwoacts. The Susuki of 
Marie Louise Biggers was somewhat more 
Brooklynese than Japanese in deportment. 
The audience was led to infer that the 
child Trouble of the story was a som- 
nambulist, for the youngster was left sleep 
ing at the shost as the curtain fell on act 
two, whereas he was not in evidence as 
Susuki aroused her mistress at the begin- 
ning of the next scene. 

Carlo Nicosia was the capable conductor, 
but he could not bring out all the Puccini 
color with the number of musicians at his 
command. The work of the chorus was 
quite commendable. Philip Fein’s stage 
management was praiseworthy, and the 
“property man” was even prodigal, as the 
child was given four American flags in- 
stead of one, to wave during the finale. 
Tasteful stage settings had been provided 
by the management. Dianetta Alvina was 
scheduled as an alternate with Miss Scott 
in the title part, Salvatore Sciaretti in the 
tenor role and Elaine de Sellem and Flaise 
Gaganeau as Suzuki. ax Bs Gre 
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FROM MUSICAL AMERICA READERS 








Max Bruch and His G Minor Concerto 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


In the issue of April 12th there is one 
extremely interesting article which ap- 
pealed to me, “To Buy Script of Bruch’s 
G Minor.” Strange to say, that has been 
my thought for some time, so you see I 
am heartily in favor of doing so. Aside 
from the hours I have spent on the con- 
certo and the utmost joy I have experi- 
enced hearing the world’s greatest violin- 
ists play it. I feel a closer interest, and 
that is in knowing Max Bruch. It is rather 
a coincidence, too, that my sister and I 
happened to be in the home of Max 
Bruch in Friedenau, Berlin, just a few 
days after this very manuscript had been 
returned to him by the daughters of 
Joachim, who held it in his possession. 
This was in the Fall of 1907, shortly after 
the death of Joachim. 

I am enclosing an article by myself 
apropos which was one of a series on 
Berlin’s musical life, which you may find fit 
to publish in connection with notes regard- 
ing this “good act.” I shall be too happy 
to send a contribution to one of the com- 
mittee named in the article and will speak 
to the members of our “Berlin Club” here, 
whose members studied in Berlin and know 
the value of musical activity there, includ- 
ing the interest of persons of renown. In 
sincere sympathy with this suggestion, I 
am, most cordially, 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 14, 1913. 





[The article referred to by our corre- 
spondent was published originally in the 
Indianapolis News. Some of its interest- 
ing references to Max Bruch follow: 

“To know Max Bruch and to be in his 
home was a treat. Had he never written 
anything but the G Minor Violin Concerto 
it would have stamped him among the im- 
mortals. In the quiet suburb of Friedenau, 
in a still more quiet street, stands the 
house in which he lives. I could not quite 
realize when I read the name, ‘Doctor 
Prof. Max Pruch’ on the oval porcelam 
door plate at one side of the iron gates 
opening into a small garden that this was 
really the Bruch whose beautiful works 
are so often heard and whose name finds 
a place on all great programs. 

“The famous composer was disposed to 
be very friendly and talkative. He is a 
little man, not as well preserved for sev- 
enty years as many Germans of that age; 
in appearance he was very neat and not 
inclined to show any nervousness; as a 
host he was interesting and entertaining. 
In speaking of his compositions he was 
really very unassuming, as all great men 
are. The subject of Berlin as a musical 
center was discussed. ‘Yes, it is the great- 
est center of the world,’ said he; ‘you can 
hear the best.’ Then he jestingly added: 
‘You can hear the worst, too.’ 

“Then the G Minor Concerto was re- 
ferred to. ‘I never thought when I wrote it 
that it would become so popular, although 
1 did expect it of the one in D; formerly 
when it was on a program I was invited 
to attend to hear it. I haven’t heard it 
now for years, and I don’t want to hear it,’ 
he said, putting his hands up to his ears. 
‘Seeing Mendelssohn’s E Minor and my G 
Minor on programs used to make critics 
run from the concert hall—they could not 
stand to hear it any more. I composed 
it forty-one years ago and Joachim played 
it under my direction at one of the Nether 
Rhenish musical festivals in 1868, which 
was held in Cologne. A peculiar thing 
happened just a few days ago,’ said he. 
‘Joachim’s daughters came to my home 
and brought to me the original manuscript 
copy which Joachim held all these years,’ 
and when he said this there were tears in 
his eyes. He hesitated a bit when asked 
who played it the best. ‘Of course Joachim, 
of the older ones, played it sans pareil; my 
friend Sarasate also played. it beautifully.’ 
Of the younger set he could not tell, 
though Joachim liked Marteau better than 
any other, in spite of being a Leonard 
pupil of the Belgian school. Then he 
added: ‘Ysaye plays the D Minor and the 
Scotch Fantasie masterly; the French 
school of violin playing has a brilliancy 
which the German lacks.’ 

“He seemed to enjoy telling of his visit 
to America in 1883, when he directed the 
Boston festival, given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, organized in 1815. He said 
the old Boston Music Hall had the finest 
acoustics of any hall, although as a con- 
cert hall he liked the Gurzenich Saal in 
Cologne best all in Europe. In speaking of 
Americans he said their possibilities had 
no limits. The nation undertakes every- 


thing, but in an artistic way it was too 
young. To him Boston seemed more like 
the home of good music than the West, 
still he agreed that America has grown and 
changed since that time.”] 


Introduction of Elgar’s Choral Works 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In the Editor’s note to my synopsis of 
Elgar’s “Music Makers,” which appeared in 
the last issue of MusicaAL AMERICA it was 
stated that I introduced several of that 
composer’s oratorios to America. 

That credit belongs to Frank Damrosch, 
who brought out in this country not only 
the “Dream of Gerontius,” but also “The 
Apostles” and “The Kingdom.” 

The expense of producing the “Dream” 
was prohibitive to the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society, consequently we had to content 
ourselves with first performances of “King 
Olaf” and “The Bavarian Highlands.” It 
is only through the liberality of Columbia 
University that I had the privilege of giv- 
ing the American premiére of the “Music 
Makers.” Yours very truly, 

WaLTER Henry HALL. 

New York, April 19, 1913. 





To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


You are mistaken when you say, as you 
do in your last issue, that Prof. Walter 
Henry Hall “enjoyed the privilege of in- 
troducing many of Elgar’s oratorios to the 
American public.” 

As a matter of fact, that privilege was 
enjoyed by the Oratorio Society of New 
York and Dr. Frank Damrosch—in the case 
of two of the oratorios—and the society 
missed the first performance of the other 
by only one day. 

“The Dream of Gerontius” was first per- 
formed in New York March 18, 1903, by 
the Oratorio Society under Dr. Damrosch; 
the first performance in America was that 
by the Apollo Club in Chicago, March 17, 


1903. 

“The Apostles” and “The Kingdom” 
were first produced in America by the Ora- 
torio Society, the former on February g, 
1904, under Dr. Damrosch, and the latter 
March 26, 1907, under Sir Edward Elgar. 

Yours truly, 
Frep H. Comstock, 
Treasurer Oratorio Society of New York. 
New York, April 21st, 1913. 





the “Ten Greatest 


Tenors” 


Substitutes for 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


As the subject of tenors, for no very 
well-defined reason, is of such undying in- 
terest to patrons of music, the letter of Mr. 
George W. Lewis in Musicat America of 
April 5, naming the “ten greatest tenors,” 
was predestined to evoke comment. His 
selection of Bonci, Caruso, Clément, Con- 
stantino, Dalmorés, Harrold, Martin, Mc- 
Cormack, Slezak and Zenatello is one that 
night have been expected from almost any 
American opera or talking-machine patron, 
and is indeed a formidable array. But 
might not any name in the list be left out 
and a substitute of equal excellence be 
found? 

As to fluency in old-school art, the art 
of bel canto, as represented by Bonci and 
Constantino, there is still singing in Italy, 
though past his prime, the great De Lucia, 
whose voice is of most attractive tonal 
quality, and who is in every way the equal 
of the two mentioned in bel canto. What 
American might be substituted for Martin 
or Harrold? How about George Hamlin, 
who is possessed both of voice and artis- 
try in high degree? Can a better “Ger- 
man” tenor be found that Slezak? Urlus 
is at least his equal. 

But Caruso, surely he stands alone? Not 
to those that have heard Sirota, the He- 
brew cantor of Warsaw. For sheer beauty 
and marvel of voice, admirers of Sirota’s 
organ-like tone will yield the Metropolitan 
tenor little vantage, and no one may dis- 
pute that in the singing of some of the 
weird, wailing chants that are Sirota’s 
medium, he accomplishes feats of vocal 
fluency no one expects of Caruso. Re- 
spectfully, 

A READER. 





Hans Richter as a Pianist 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


With reference to Hans Richter, who has 
just celebrated his seventieth birthday (hav- 
ing been born on April 4, 1843), a con- 
temporary journal writes: “And why is 
Hans Richter the great man we all hold 
him to be? Of course, personal magnet- 
ism counts for much, but it must be com- 
bined with absolute knowledge and a mas- 
tery of craft. In this combination probably 
no conductor in the world’s history has 
equalled Richter. An old schoolfellow has 
said, “Were there no trombone player 
Richter would lay down his horn and take 
up the trombone. Next time it would be 
the oboe, the bassoon, the trumpet, anon, 
perhaps he would pop up among the strings. 
I saw him once manipulate the double-bass, 


and on the kettle drums he was unsur- 
passed. On one occasion he actually sang, 
and he was a first-rate organist.” But, 
strange to say, no mention is here made of 
Hans Richter’s capabilities as a pianist, and 
of his wonderful powers of sight-reading. 
In the year 1882 I was invited to the house 
of Hermann, Francke, Hans_ Richter’s 
agent and friend, for the purpose of try- 
ing over one of my trios for piano and 
strings, and before the rehearsal began 
Richter sat down at the piano and read 
the first two pages of the very difficult 
work perfectly at sight. His sight-reading 
was even more astonishing than that of 
I'ranz Liszt, who four years previously 
played over the first movement of a piano 
sonata of mine at his house at Weimar in 
my presence. Yours very faithfully. 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 

London, April 6, 1913. 





Preaching “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I enclose check for renewal of subscrip- 
tion to your admirable journal, without 
which I would feel cut off from the mu- 
sical world at large. 

So much do I admire the paper, and its 
help to me is so great that I am preach- 
ing MusicAL AMERICA to my pupils as one 
of the necessities of their weekly study. 
I have “news clippings” made from it and 
read by the pupils at their monthly “Round 
Table” gatherings; and am using your fine 
illustrations and portraits at these affairs, 
projected by lantern upon the screen, so 
that they may be kept posted upon the 
“live” things and people of music. 

MusicaAL AMERICA is surely a “Live 
Wire.” 

Cordially yours, 
P. A. R. Dow. 

3228 Grove Street, Oakland, Cal. 





What Has Become of Felice Lyne? 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
What has become of Felice Lyne? Ever 
since she disappointed by not appearing at 
opening of Arena in Toronto last Fall I 
have not seen her name mentioned once in 
MusicAL AMERICA or elsewhere. Your 
wonderful MusicAL AMERICA continues to 
he a source of great joy to 
Your Subscriber, 
CeLesTe V. KELTIE. 


D’ANDRADE RETURNS TO 
STAGE TRIUMPHANTLY 


Famous Baritone Emerges from Retire- 
ment to Sing “Rigoletto” in Berlin— 
His Superb Acting 


Bertin, April 4—A_ performance of 
“Rigoletto” in the Kurfiirsten Oper on Sat- 
urday proved of unusual interest in that 
the title rdle was interpreted by Francesco 
d’Andrade, the famous old-time baritone, 
whose “Don Giovanni,” “Barber of Seville” 
and “Rigoletto” were figures on the op- 
eratic stage scarcely ever equaled. D’An- 
drade’s fame extended throughout Europe 
for many years and his aversion to sea 
voyages was the only reason for his never 
having been admired in America. 

Although time—d’Andrade is to-day close 
upon sixty—has worn the varnish off his 
voice, especially in the upper register, yet 
his singing may still be considered a clas- 
sical example of tone production and bel 
canto as it should be. But the superb fea- 
ture of D’Andrade’s Rigoletto on Saturday 
was his fascinating power of dramatic ex- 
pression. One could but sit and stare at 
his consummate art in acting. The elas- 
ticity he displays, the significance contained 
in even his slightest gesture, in every facial 
expression, stamp his MXKigoletto even 
to-day as a standard. It goes without say- 
ing that the celebrated guest was applauded 
in accordance with his merit. 

With d’Andrade the American soprano, 
Ethel Hansa shared the honors of the eve- 
ning. We have commented on her excellent 
work as Gilda in detail in a previous issue, 
and can only reiterate what we said then. 
It would seem to us that in her Mr. Dippel 
has made a fortunate acquisition for his 
Chicago Opera next season. The large au- 
dience fully appreciated her art as well as 
her winsome personality and divided its en- 
thusiasm between her and the celebrated 
guest. 

The third guest of the evening was*Kurt 
Friedrich, who possesses the title of Kam- 
mersanger and is therefore almost certain 
of being favorably received by the average 
German audience. Friedrich, who sang the 
Duke in Italian, is gifted with excellent vo- 
cal means, but unfortunately his, at times, 
very sympathetic tenor is domiciled con- 
tentedly in the interior apartments of his 
throat, and makes only sporadic excursions 
into exterior realms. Kapellmeister Corto- 
lezis conducted with circumspection and 
manifested, if anything, a greater amount 
of temperament than on the previous per- 
formance of the opera. ee Ff; 3. 








DARKNESS HOLDS UP 
QPERA IN ST. LOUIS 


Campanini Seizes Opportunity to 
Give Audience a Thrill when 
Lights go Out 


Sr. Louis, April 19—Before one of the 
most select audiences that have ever gath- 
ered in the Odeon the fourth annual season 
of grand opera was opened here on Thurs- 
day night with a presentation of “The 


Jewels of the Madonna” by the Chicago 
Opera Company. Manager Dippel and his 
forces arrived from Kansas City, en route 
Kast from their successful tour of the Pa- 
cific Coast, and excellent weather, coupled 
with other conditions, combined to make 
the opening a great success. There were 
only a few scattered seats unsold at the 
time the curtain went up. 

It is seldom that a local audience is 
thrilled with the unexpected, but it came 
Thursday night when after but a few min- 
utes of chorus singing, just after the stage 
band had made their entrance, every light 
in the immense hall was extinguished save 
the red glow of the “exit” lights. While 
the situation was not alarming Musical Di- 
rector Cleofonte Campanini stepped into 
the breach. The chorus stopped singing 
and for a moment there was complete 
silence. After it was found that light was 
not forthcoming within two or three min- 
utes Maestro Campanini took his baton and 
the orchestra struck up “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Immediately the entire audience 
was on its feet singing lustily, augmented 
by the excellent chorus of the opera com- 
pany. It was a stirring episode and one 
not soon to be forgotten. Still there was 
no light and Mr. Hirsch announced that a 
fuse had blown out. In rapid succession 
Director Campanini had the orchestra play 
the “Barearole” from “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” the “Intermezzo” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and finally the “Meditation” 
from “Thais,” which Mr. Kramer thrillingly 
played. The big orchestra of ninety men 
played without a single bit of light except 
from two small gas jets in front of the 
prompter’s stand. The delay lasted nearly 
twenty-five minutes. 

It was St. Louis’s first opportunity to 
hear the Wolf-Ferrari “Jewels’ and once 
the performance was resumed it proceeded 
without further hitches and was_thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Carolina White, as Ma- 
liella, sang and acted the part in faultless 
style. Her voice has grown much fuller 
since her last appearance here. In the part 
of Gennaro Aristodemo Giorgini gave a 
pleasing interpretation and Giovanni Po- 
lese, as Rafael, was admirable. 

Last night’s performance presented 
another novelty to St. Louis in Massenet’s 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” with Mary 
Garden in the title rdle. Without a doubt 
this is the finest thing that this singer has 
ever done here. Vocally she was. in 
fine trim and her acting was superb. 
As Boniface Hector Dufranne shared 
the honors with Miss Garden. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau as the Prior also ex- 
hibited a fine voice, and Edmond Warnery 
as the Poet Monk, Henri Scott as the 
Painter, Constantin Nicolay as the Sculptor 
and Armand Crabbé as the Musician all 
acted and sang their parts with excellent 
effect. Maestro Campanini again presided 
over the orchestra and recalls before the 
curtain for the singers and director were 
many. Following this came a pleasing bal- 
let divertissement, in which Mme. Rosina 
Galli was the star. H. W. C. 


London Philharmonic Encourages Young 
Composers 








Lonpon, April 12—The Royal Philhar- 
monic Society has written to a number of 
prominent young British composers to ask 
them to submit works with a view to per- 
formance next season, and a strong com- 
mittee has been formed to examine the 
scores. For five out of seven concerts of 
next season Herr Mengelberg has been en- 
gaged. At a meeting of the Society last 
Saturday, Percy Pitt, the musical director 
of Covent Garden, was elected a director 
of the society, and R. H. Walthers was 
viven a similar position. A. M. S. 





Metropolitan’s Assistant Stage Manager 
Weds 


Loomis Taylor, assistant stage manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Henrietta C. Brown, daughter of David 
R. C. Brown of Aspen, Col., were married 
last Saturday morning at 8 o’clock at St. 
Marks-in-the-Bouwerie by the Rev. Irwin 
Cutter. Carl Braun, the German basso in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
best man. The couple sailed two hours 
later on the steamship George Washington 
for an extended European trip. 
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MISS CASE AN ADMIRED SOLOIST 





Metropolitan Soprano Appears at 
Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society Concert 


T the fifth and last musicale of the 
season of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society, at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thurs- 
day morning, April 17, Anna Case, the 
beautiful young soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company scored another of her 
distinct successes. 

Miss Case presented a lengthy and varied 
program of two groups of songs and two 
arias, the latter an aria from “Traviata” 
sung by request of the committee and the 
“Bell Song” from Delibes’s “Lakmé,” with 
which Miss Case made a profound impres- 
sion, the fine quality of her voice being 
particularly suited to the arias, her trills 
and staccati being excellently executed. 

Eight songs by Sjogren, Chopin, Cha- 
minade, Strauss, Russell, Kjerulf, Claassen 
and Spross displayed her great versatility 
to the fullest extent. 

Miss Case left this week to join the 
opera company at Atlanta, Ga., and to sing 
with the Metropolitan Orchestra at the 
Savannah Music Festival on April 28 and 
29. She will return to New York about 
May 1 and will then be busy with concert 
engagernents up to the end of May, one or 
two going into the early part of June. 
Besides her work in the opera this season 
this brilliant artist has sung in fourteen 
concerts in New York City. 





Mishkin, Photo. 


Anna Case, Popular Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company 


The other artist on the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic program was Paulo Gruppe, the 
young ‘cellist, who was well received in 
pieces by Tschaikowsky, Haydn, Saint- 
Saéns, Popper, d’Ambrosio, Schumann and 
Dvorak. 





MILDRED FAAS’S RECITAL 





Philadelphia Soprano Discloses Marked 
Vocal and Interpretative Ability 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—Mildred Faas, 
the talented young soprano of this city, 
who has won recognition as a singer of 
admirable attainments since her return 
from two years’ study in Berlin a year 
or so ago, gave her first recital of the sea- 
son before an appreciative audience in 
Witherspoon Hall last evening, preseriting 
a program of unusual interest. Miss Faas 
has an ingratiating personality, and her 
versatile interpretative ability enables her 
to present a variety of songs in a thor- 
oughly interesting and artistic manner. 
Her voice is a pure lyric soprano, of good 
range and a particularly clear, sympa- 
thetic quality which was heard to especial 
advantage last evening in a group of short 
songs by Russian composers, including 
“Dissonance,” by Borodine; “Voici le tom- 
beau,” Liadow, and Artciboucheff’s “Reve,” 
“Muei le doux rossignol” and “Berceuse,” 
the last-named being repeated in response 
to enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Faas opened her program with 
songs by Mozart, Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, devoting the remainder of it to the 
modern composers, those following the 
Russian group being by Lie, Class, Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, Rachmaninoff, Bungert, 
Russell, MacDowell and Schindler. Of 
these, perhaps the best, as Miss Faas in- 
terpreted them, were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“A Song of India,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“Floods of Spring,” these furnishing a 
touch of animation and dramatic feeling 
to a program that on the whole seemed 
almost too much devoted to the plaintive 
and sentimental—and Schindler’s daintily 
spirited “Faery Song,” which served to 
display the singer’s flexibility of voice and 
brought the program to a close with an 
appropriate touch of brightness. The ac- 
companiments were played by Ellis Clark 
Hammann, the mention of whose name in 
this connection is sufficient guarantee of art- 
istic efficiency. ) wy Fe 





Peabody Student Orchestra Plays Bach, 
Gluck, Weber and Schubert 


3ALTIMORE, April 21.—The Students’ Or- 
chestra of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, conducted by Harold Randolph, 
gave one of its best concerts at the con- 
servatory on April 18. The Gluck Over- 
ture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” and Web- 
ers Overture to ‘“Euryanthe” were 
played in fine style. Virginia Loewensen, 
pianist, was highly successful in her in- 
terpretation of the Schubert “Wanderer” 
Fantasy, transcribed for piano and or- 
chestra by Liszt. The. Bach Concerto for 
two violins was eloquently played by Max 
Rosenstein and Eli Kahn, with excellent 
orchestral accompaniment. W. J. R. 





Initial Greater New York Hearing for 
Russian Violinist 

_ Gregory Besrodney, the Russian violin- 

ist, made his initial bow in Greater New 

York at a concert held on April 17 at St. 

Mark’s Church, in the Flatbush section of 


Brooklyn. “Romance,” by Svendsen; 
Dvorak’s ‘“Humoresque,” Aulin’s “Hu- 
moresque” and Kreisler’s “Caprice” pro- 
vided sufficient opportunity to judge the 
merits of the newcomer, who gave a good 
account of his gifts. Others who were 
heard were Maud Morgan, harpist, the 
members of the quartet of the church, 
Agnes B. Cleveland, George W. Dietz, 
Mrs. Marie Bosse-Morrisey, and George 
Sims Morrisey, and Master Luciene John- 
son, of St. Thomas’s choir. The concert 
was arranged by Sanford Ashley Pette. 
i oe 





BONCI IN NEW ORLEANS 





Tenor and His Protégé Appear in Popu- 
lar Philharmonic Course 


New Orceans, April 17.—Alessandro 
Bonci, assisted by Miss Martinna Zatella 
(or rather Miss Zatella, assisted by 
3onci) regaled the music lovers of this 
city with a program ranging from Mozart 
to De Koven, on April 12. 

That the “passionate press agent” had 
done his work thoroughly was evidenced 
by the largest attendance of the concert 
season, and it is with regret that one must 
add that some disappointment was ex- 
pressed over Bonci’s vocal condition and 
the trivial nature of his program. Miss 
Zatella’s voice gives pleasure, but is richer 
still in promise. Though very young, she 
has accomplished much. 

The Philharmonic Society here is doing 
admirable work along educational lines 
by reason of the care with which the 
artists and programs are selected, and 
concerts of this nature are to be deplored. 

The fifth annual concert of the Morning 
Musical Club took place April 14. Victor 
Despommier is the conductor of this or- 
ganization, which is composed entirely of 
female voices. The choral numbers in- 
cluded “La Legende de Mianna,” Fonte- 
nailles; “The Maiden and the Birds,” 
Neidlinger; “O’er the Sea,’ D’Indy, and 
“By the Beautiful Blue Danube,” arranged 
by Spicker. The especial soloist of the 
occasion was Lucy Marsh, of New York, 
who was heard in songs by Brahms, Grieg, 
Whelply and others. 

An interesting piano recital was given 
recently by Leonard Drueding under the 
auspices of the Newcomb School of Music. 
Mr. Drueding is a young artist of much 
ability, and his program, selected from the 
works of Bach, Ferrata, Schumann, Cho- 
pin and Liszt, was rendered with taste and 
a good technical equipment. 

On Wednesday evening, April 16, the 
new organ of St. George’s Church was 
heard by a large assembly, the occasion 
being a recital by Arthur S. Hyde, or- 
ganist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 


York. B. N. 





Luckstone Pupil Wins Laurels in Paw- 
tucket Song Recital 

ProvipeNnce, April 17—In the Audito- 

rium of the Y. M. C. A., Pawtucket, on 


Monday evening, Inez Harrison, contralto, 
a pupil of Isadore Luckstone of New 


York, assisted by John E. Daniels, tenor, 
of Boston, gave an enjoyable song recital 
before a large audience. 
who has a most pleasing voice, 


Miss Harrison, 


which 


shows careful training, sang for her open- 
ing number “Amour, Viens Aider,” from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila,” singing 
with dramatic force and dignity. Her 
group of German songs, by Wolf, Brahms 
and Schumann, were especially pleasing 
and after being called to the stage several 
times she responded with an encore. She 
also sang a group of songs in English, in- 
cluding Sidney Homer’s “Dearest” and 
“Ferry Me Across the Water.” Mr, Dan- 
iels disclosed a splendid tenor voice and 
sang most effectively an aria from Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita” and songs by Clough- 
Leighter, Quilter and Schneider. Mar- 
garet Kent Goodwin at the piano was an 
able accompanist. 

In two weeks Miss Harrison will sail 
for Europe, where she will spend several 
years in study under the supervision of 


* Mme. Gadski. G. F. H. 





CONDUCTOR KLEE WEDS 





Philadelphia’s Junger Mannerchor 
Leader and Miss Weidner Married 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 21.—At the 


Memorial Church of the Advocate last 
Tuesday evening Emma Caroline Weidner 
became the wife of Eugen Klee. Mrs. 
Klee is the daughter of Gustav A. Weid- 
ner, select councilman and school director 
from the Nineteenth Ward, and Mr. Klee 
is one of Philadelphia’s best known musi- 
cians, being choirmaster of the Church of 
the Advocate and conductor of the Junger 
Mannerchor, which under his direction, at 
the National Sangerfest about a year ago, 
for the third consecutive time, and conse- 
quently for all time, won the Kaiser Prize, 
awarded to the best German male singing 
society. The ceremony last Tuesday even- 
ing was performed by the Rev. Henry 
Martyn Medary, rector of the Church 9i 
the Advocate. At the entrance of the 
bridal party the choir sang the bridal 
chorus from “Lohengrin,” at the recession 
the members of the Junger Mannerchor, 
under the leadership of J. B. Mayer, sing- 
ing “The Heavens Are Telling.” Follow- 
ing the ceremony a largely attended recep- 
tion was held in Junger Mannerchor Hall, 
sroad street and Girard avenue. After a 
sojourn at Atlantic City, Mr. and Mrs. 
Klee, beginning October 1, will be at home 
at No. 6013 Chestnut street. A a Bs 


MRS. MORRISEY WITH ARIONS 





Contralto Makes Profound Impression 
in Brooklyn Concert 


The Arion Society of Brooklyn, with its 
inale and women’s choruses and the Kiinst- 
ler Orchestra, gave one of its habitually 
fine concerts on the evening of April 20 at 
its hall in Arion Place. The admirers of 
this singing body paid such a tribute to the 
performers as to evoke many _ encores. 
Arthur Claassen was the conductor. In con- 
juction with the Damenchor and _ orches- 
tra, the Mannerchor sang  Schubert’s 
“Frithlingsglaube” and Mozart’s “Das 
Veilchen.” Among the orchestral numbers 
Victor Herbert’s “Air de Ballet” brought 
an encore. 

Marie Bossé Morrisey, contralto, made a 
profound impression by her singing of an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah,” to whicn 
she added another selection. Besides 
her charm of manner, Mrs. Morrisey con- 
veyed a message of compelling sweetness 
and her interpretations were warmly intel- 
ligent. Her other numbers, to which she 
also added an encore, were “Morgen,” by 
Strauss; “Mit einer Primula veris,” Grieg, 
and Homer’s “Banjo Song.” In “Das Ring- 
lein sprang entzwei,’ by Grunewald, the 
male chorus introduced a quartet, Messrs. 
Emil Zeh, Siegmann, Chan and Gramm. 
Mr. Zeh, the tenor, sang in excellent taste 
“Der Deserteur,” by Hackel, and “For You 
Alone,” Geehl. Lilian Funk accompanied 
at the piano in an effective manner. 
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Ethelynde Smith Gives Recital in Bath, 
Maine 


3aTH, Me., April 21.—Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano of Portland, Me., gave a recital in 
Music Hall recently before a large audi- 
ence. The program contained songs by 
Hugo Wolf, Carl Loewe, Grieg, Lemaire, 
Godard, Charles Willeby, C. W. Cadman, 
William A. Thayer, Mary Turner Salter, 
Will C. Macfarlane, Hugh W. Babb, Charles 
G. Spross, Teresa Garrison, Jessie Gaynor, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Teresa del Riego 
and Liza Lehmann. 

Miss Smith was ably assisted by Mary 
Seiders as accompanist. The recital was 
given under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Club, one of the exclusive social organiza- 
tions of Bath. 

Miss Smith captured her audience at the 
start by her charming personality and the 
program throughout was received with 
much enthusiasm. Miss Smith’s voice is 
rich in quality, flexible and always true. 
Her enunciation was a strong point in her 
favor. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
QF COUNTRY CONFER 


Meet in Rochester to Discuss Prob- 
lems of Music-Study in the 
Public Schools 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 14—The Na- 
tional Conference of Music Supervisors, 
held here from April 7 to 11, proved to be 
one of great importance. Supervisors from 
all parts of the country attended and dis- 
cussed topics of moment. 

The metings were held throughout the 
week at the various high schools and ele- 
mentary schools and at the Hotel Seneca. 
On Monday evening Dr. Philander P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, spoke on “Music in General Educa- 
tion,” the address being followed by an in- 


formal reception. A program of American 
music was given on Tuesday morning at 
the East High School, in w'ich Jessica Re- 
qua sang Cadman’s four {[ndian_ songs, 
Ralph Scobell songs in negro style by Ho- 
mer and Neidlinger, Tom Karl MacDowell’s 
“Thy Beaming Eyes” and Victor Harris’s 
“The Hills o’ Skye,” while Edgar J. Rose 
played some MacDowell piano pieces. At 
10.30 the same morning, addresses were 
made at the hotel by Mayor Edgerton of 
this city and Messrs. Searle and Weet. 
Henrietta Baker, president of the con- 
ference, also made an address. 

Tuesday afternoon found discussions on 
the “Sociological Value of Music” by Dr. 
George M. Forbes of the University of 
Rochester and Lucy K. Cole, of Seattle, 
Wash., and in the evening a program was 
given by students of the City Normal 
Training School, Helen Hilary Cook con- 
ducting. The “Children’s Music Tourna- 
ment,” Elizabeth Casterton, director, took 
place on Wednesday afternoon at the State 
Armory, where the festival chorus of 1500 
voices was heard, assisted by the Park 
Band, Theodore Dossenbach director. <A 
feature of this meeting was the singing by 
the united chorus of Alexander Maloof’s 
national anthem, “For Thee, America,” 
which the composer conducted. The an- 
them was received with decided approval 
and was highly regarded by the supervisors. 

The Thursday meetings included discus- 
sions by Will Earhart of Pittsburgh and 
T. P. Giddings of Minneapolis, the business 
meeting, a concert by the Young People’s 
Choral Union, under Elizabeth Casterton, 
while on Friday a National Dance Festival 
arranged by the Misses Griffin, Smith and 
Logan brought the conference to a close. 

The attendance was large, the conference 
proving to be one of the most worth while 
yet held. 








Max Pauer Re-engaged for Next Season 


The Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
announces that it has re-engaged Max 
Pauer, the famous pianist, for a short tour 
next season. Mr. Pauer will arrive early 
in December and will depart, if possible, 
before the end of March. Mr. Hanson 
states that Mr. Pauer has been re-engaged 
by the Boston Symphony for a second tour 
and will also appear in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, in recital. Both the New York 
Philharmonic and the St. Louis Symphony 


Orchestra have re-engaged Mr. Pauer, the’ 


former for no less than three appearances 
in New York, and seven in the principal 
cities which it is to visit. Mr. Pauer cov- 
ered a great deal of ground during his 
short stay in America this season. He 
played his last recital with the Chromatic 
Club of Troy, N. Y., the night before sail- 
ing for Germany, on the Amerika. The 
ovation which the Troy society gave him, 
he declares, will remain long in his mem- 
ory. 


Holger Birkerod and Ellen Arendrup at 
First Wilson White House Musicale 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 16—Holger 
Birkerod, the Danish baritone, and Ellen 
Arendrup, the Danish court soprano, had 
the distinction of presenting the program 
at the first musicale at the White House 
given by President and Mrs. Wilson. The 
entertainment followed an official Cabinet 
dinner. The program was strictly Danish, 
with Edith Reumert, of the Copenhagen 
Royal Theater, reading Andersen’s fairy 
tales in addition to the song program. 


Baltimore Plans Another Festival for 
Next Year 


BALTIMORE, April 21.—The Baltimore 
Musical Festival proved such a stimulus 
to the musical endeavors of the city that 
plans are already being discussed for an- 
other festival next year. W. J. R, 
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HIGGINSON TO LEAVE BOST 


[Continued from page 1] 


said that there was at least one very im- 
portant consideration which interfered. 
He stated that when he had laid his plans 
for the Boston Symphony he had antici- 
pated for some years, at the lowest figures, 
a yearly deficit of $20,000; that under 
present conditions the expense of maintain- 
ing the Boston Symphony was fully three 
times what it used to be, on account of the 
increased demands of players, conductors, 
soloists, music publishers, etc.; that in some 
seasons the deficit had mounted as high as 
$50,000; finally, that it was .his earnest 
wish to leave a sum sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the Boston Symphony, at its 
present standard, and that this sum would 
necessitate a bequest of $1,000,000. 

School Problems Discussed 


At this meeting other addresses were 
made by Robert A. Woods, Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill and Mrs. Curtis, of the School 








GRACE 


KERNS 


Soprano 


Her Success in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with the Columbia Uni- 


versity Festival Chorus. 


New York Tribune—Miss Grace 
Kerns is the possessor of a bright, 
pure, flexible soprano voice. 

New York Evening Mail—Miss 
Kerns is new in the field and she 
is young, but she sang with under- 
standing, with directness and in a 
voice of unusual beauty, clear in 
the upper range and sympathetic 
throughout. 

New York Evening Post—Miss 
Grace Kerns has a beautiful voice, 
full, clear, and well produced. 
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ON SYMPHONY $1,000,000 


Board. Arthur Foote was director of the 
ceremonies. Mr. Hill spoke of the parallel 
problems of inculcating vital appreciation 
of music in the colleges and in the settle- 
ment schools. Mrs. Curtis mentioned the 
difficulty of the problems of music educa- 
tion which confront the public schools, 
She said that if the music settlement 
schools could solve the problem of edu- 
cating musically 20,000 or 30,000 pupils, 
they would surely have gone far toward the 
solution of similar problems that occur 
with 100,000 children. 

The orchestra of the South End Music 
School played Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture, the prelude of the first “L’Arless- 
ienne” suite of Bizet, a waltz from Tschai- 
kowsky’s ballet, “Dornroschen,” and Nico- 
lai’s Festival Overture. Mr. Sheperd had 
done remarkable things in the training of 
this orchestra, which is now but one year 
old. At Mr. Higginson’s request, the 
waltz of Tschaikowsky was repeated at the 
end of the program. ‘The chorus of the 
South End Music School then sang part 
songs as follows: “O, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast.” Mendelssohn; excerpts from 
Massenet’s “Marie Magdaleine”’; “At the 
Bride’s Gate,” Chadwick; “Cuckoo Song,” 
Hiller. This music was sung with clean 
attack, the most musicianly phrasing, clear- 
ness and balance of the voice parts and 
with a fine sense of rhythm. Mr. Lenom 
was warmly applauded for his admirable 
work. 

At the opening meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in the morning 
at' the South End Music School interesting 
papers were read by Arthur [oote, presi- 
dent of the South End Music School; 
David Mannes, of the Music School Settle- 
ment in New York; Linda Simpson, of the 
Cleveland Music School; Helen von In- 
gen, of the Brooklyn Music School, and 
Johann Grolle, of the Philadelphia Music 
School. 

Mr. Foote, in reporting the work of the 
South End Music School of Boston, stated 
that there were at present 250 pupils and 
that 3,720 lessons had been given since last 
September. He mentioned the Parents’ 
Association, certainly one of the most fruit- 
ful branches of the work of this school, 
whereby the parents of the pupils are en- 
couraged to visit the school as guests and 
to find profitable intercourse there. 


Mr. Mannes reported that $1,000 had 
been donated the Negro Music Settlement 
School in New York, and that there was 
still sufficient money to run the school clear 
of debt for another year. He read a paper 
on “The Attitude of the Negro Toward the 
Folk Song of His Race.” In the course 
of the day he made the statement that no 
child was utterly unmusical—a statement 
which met with some discussion and oppo- 
sition. Mr. Mannes stuck to his assertion, 
and said that if such training were begun 
early enough, the child could not fail to 
profit immensely by it, however undevel- 
oped his musical sense might be. Mr. 
Grolle read a paper, “The Two Functions 
of the Music School Settlement,” which he 
felt to be the establishment of a wagce- 
earners’ school and an institution to reach 
the neglected children of the streets. Anna 
McIntyre read a paper, “The Outside De- 
partment of Bronx House,” and told how 
it was profitable to convert gifted pupils 
into efficient teachers to carry on the work 
of an institution of this kind. Miss Simp- 
son stated that the present enrollment ot 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement was 
207 and that 780 lessons had been given in 
March. At present the school is giving in- 
struction on the piano, violin, ’cello and 
cornet. Reports from New Rochelle and 
saltimore showed steady increase in the 
number of pupils and teachers and more 
demands for instruction than could be met 
at present. Miss van Ingen told of the new 
building recently opened for the use of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement and of 
one concert which had already been held. 
She spoke of the home-visiting by the di- 
rectors of the school, which she considered 


a very important factor in making the 
school a success. 
Officers of the National I‘ederation of 


Music School Societies were elected as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Howard Mansfield, president; 
Johann Grolle, vice-president; Elwood 
Hendrick, secretary-treasurer. It was 
voted that the secretary get into communi- 
cation with people in Chicago, Detroit, 
Kansas City and other Western cities 
where a wish to start music school settle- 
iments had been expressed. 

The afternoon session took place at the 
home of Grace Edwards, No. 266 Beacon 
street. Mrs. Howard Mansfield, president, 
made an address; various delegates read 
papers, and Mrs. Marie Sundelius sang. 
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Heinrich Schuecker 


Boston, April 21.—There was wide- 
spread regret in Boston over the death of 
Heinrich Schuecker, the admirable harpist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
passed away on Thursday night, very sud- 
denly, from affection of the heart. He was 
obliged to leave Symphony Hall after the 
first half of the concert given by the Ce- 
cilia Society, was driven to his home in 
Hemenway Chambers, whither a doctor 
was summoned, and died about half an 
hour later. On account of his death, the 
piano was substituted for the harp in the 
performance of the Mahler Symphony by 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra on the 
following day. Mr. Schuecker had per- 
formed his duties bravely to the last. He 


was greatly esteemed for his _ personal 
qualities as well as for his excellent equip- 
ment as a musician. He was active as a 
soloist in several churches of the city and 
in various concerts. He was the younger 
son of Johann Schuecker, a _ trombone 
player of the Vienna Imperial Court Or- 
chestra. Heinrich and his brother, Ed- 
mund, studied the harp with Antonio Za- 
mara, of the Vienna Conservatory. Ed- 
mund, born in 1860, joined the Leipsic 
Opera and the Gewandhaus Orchestras. 
He was a harpist in the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra until his death. Hein- 
rich, about eight years his junior, played in 
erchestras in Hamburg and other cities 
until he joined the Boston Symphony in 
1886. Said Philip Hale in the Boston 
Herald: “He was one of the virtuoso mu- 





sicians that have established and main- 

tained the high reputation of the orches 

tra.” e O. D. 
Henry Detreux 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21—Henry De- 
treux, president of the United Singers 
during the Sangerfest held here about a 
year ago, and prominent as a member and 
ex-official of numerous Philadelphia Ger- 
man societies, died yesterday at his home 
at No. 2636 N. Twelfth Street. after an 





illness that lasted more than a year. Mr. 
Detreux was a _ native of Pirmaseus, 
Palatia, Bavaria, where he was born on 
April 13, 1848. He came to America when 
a boy and had ever since resided in this 
city. He was elected president of the 
Harmonie Association in 1896 and of the 
United Singers in 1899, on account of ill 
health retiring from the leadership of the 
former last year and the latter in Febru- 
ary of this year. Only last Friday night 
he was elected an honorary director of the 


United Singers. Mr. Detreux had for 
many years been one of the most active 
members of the German Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the Philadelphia Schutzen 


Verein, the Turngemeinde and other well- 
known organizations. 


John J. Beggs 


John J. Beggs, said to have been the 
oldest professional musician in Hudson 


County, New Jersey, died suddenly April 
18, at his home, No. 648 Jersey Avenue, 
Jersey City, from apoplexy. Mr. Begg, 
who was born in Birkenhead, England, was 
sixty-one years old. He had lived in Jer- 
sey City for thirty-five years and though 
trained as a civil engineer early in life 
turned to music. He was a _ bandmastet 
and orchestra leader and was active in or 
vanizing musicians into unions. He was 
a member of New York and New Jersey 
locals and of the American Federation of 
Musicians. A brother, James Beggs, 1s 
president of the New York Musical Union. 
The dead man is survived by his wife and 
three children. 


Barton McGuckin 


Lonpon, April 17.—Barton McGuckin, the 
tenor who sang formerly in opera and con- 
certs, is dead at the age of sixty-five. He 
member of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in this country, but was better 
known as a ballad singer. He had fre- 
quently been decorated by royalty. In the 
United States he sang with the National 
Opera Company until it was disbanded in 
i888. Light years ago he lost his voice and, 
while Oscar Hammerstein was in London, 
he employed him as librarian in his London 
Opera House. 


Was a 


KANSAS CITY TURNS 
10 OPERA “SEASON” 


Chicago Company Gives Three Per- 
formances— Mischa Elman in 
Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., April 18—The first 
annual season of grand opera in Kansas 
City, although very short, was successful, 
and indications are that it will be a per- 
manent institution. With one hundred of 
the leading business men as guarantors 
$27,000 was obtained and the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company was engaged for 
three performances, which were given on 
Tuesday and Wednesday in Convention 
Hall, 

On Tuesday evening “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” was heard for the first time here 
with Carolina White in the role of Mali- 
ella. She created a splendid impression. 
Gaudenzi sang Gennaro, Polese Rafaele 
and Louise Berat Carmela. 

Wednesday afternoon brought Mary 
Garden in “Thais,” with Dufranne as 
Athanael, who came near overshadowing 
even the excellent portrayal of Garden’s 
Thais, with his fine acting and magnificent 
voice. 

Wednesday night was “gala night,” as 
the big hall was packed with six thousand 
lovers of music who came to hear Tetraz- 
zini sing Lucia. After the “Mad Scene” 
the audience was so persistent with its tu- 
multuous applause that the singer became 
imbued with the spirit of enthusiasm and 
wanted to make a little speech, but her hus- 
band insisted that it would not be proper, 
and so she conveyed her thanks through 
the newspapers. 

As “The Jewels of the Madonna” is a 
new opera and familiar to a very few, the 
musical lecture given by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner and Marx Oberndorfer on Monday 
afternoon was especially enjoyable. This 
was an extra attraction of the Fritchy se- 
ries and came at a most opportune time. 

Mischa Elman, a popular favorite here, 
was heard on Friday in the Willis Wood 
Theater. This is the third time that Miss 
Mitchell has given her patrons the privilege 
of hearing this artist. His program in- 
cluded the Wieniawski Concerto in D 
Minor, Handel's Sonata in G Major, a 
Beethoven Romance, “Les Petits Moulins,” 
Couperin-Press, an aria by Pergolesi, and 
a Joachim arrangement of Brahms’s Hun- 
garian Dance No. 21; also an Introduction 
and Jota by Sarasate. Mr, Elman was re- 
called repeatedly, playing three or four en- 
cores after cach number. M.R. M. 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER Concert Pianist, 
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CHORUS OF BLIND SINGERS MAKES 
GOOD MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA 





Difficult Program Given with Ease and Understanding —A Unique Con- 


cert of ‘‘Bird Music”’ 
Season of Much Choral Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, April 21, 1913. 


HE number of concerts and recitals 
taking place in this city at present is 
something formidable. They are coming so 
thick and fast, now that so few weeks of 
the musical that several 
frequently are held in one evening, and an 
open date at any of the numerous halls de- 
voted to this form of entertainment is al- 
Most of the events are 


season remain, 


most unknown. 


well patronized. 

An_ especially 
given in Horticultural Hall last Tuesday 
evening, when the chorus from the Pennsy]- 
vania School for the Blind made its annual 
appearance, under the direction of Russell 
King Miller. The concert, as usual, was 
by invitation, and the hall was not large 
enough to accommodate all who wished to 
enjoy the admirable singing of this fine 
chorus, which had the assistance of several 
well-known soloists and fifty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The program 
opened with the finale to the first act of the 
unfinished opera, “Loreley,’ by Men- 
delssohn, in which the sightless_ sing- 
ers once more demonstrated their skill in 
the delivery of difficult music, their pre- 
cision and accuracy being remarkable, while 
in quality of tone, modulation and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the music there is 
much that demands sincere praise. While 
the chorus numbers only about fifty sing- 
ers, there is sufficient volume for the effec- 
tive delivery of dramatic music. 

The solo part of Leonora was creditably 
sustained by Virginia Cartee, a graduate of 
the school, who has a high, clear soprano 
voice of considerable power, which she uses 
with ease and intelligence. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the program was the singing by 
Mrs. Russell King Miller and George Rus- 
sell Strauss of a scene from “Samson and 
Delilah,” the long duet between Delilah and 
the High Priest being well sung in Mrs. 
Miller’s rich, melodious contralto and Mr. 
Strauss’s sonorously sympathetic bass. The 
remainder of the program was given up to 
selections by the chorus, Rubinstein’s “The 
Water Nymph” being prettily sung by the 
female voices, while Schumann's rollicking 
“Gypsy Life,” decidedly one of the most 
successful numbers of the evening, was so 
delightfully given that it had to be re- 
peated. “Lovely Rosabelle,” by George W. 
Chadwick, and Horatio Parker’s “A Wan- 
derer’s Psalm,” both well sung by the 
chorus, completed the program. Nelson A. 
Chessnut, tenor, was an able assisting solo- 
ist in one of the choral numbers, in addition 
to those already named. 


interesting concert was 


Program of ‘“‘Bird Music’’ 


A novel program, made up of a variety 
of “Bird Music,” was given by the Matinee 
Music Club, at its musicale in the concert 
room of the Roosevelt, last Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Mary Walker Nichols, chair- 
man of music, being in charge. A number 
of composers have used the birds’ notes as 
themes for compositions, and Mrs. Nichols 
made this the controlling motive of the 
program. Mildred Covell, pianist, played 
Friml’s “Reveil du Printemps;” Margaret 


Rock, soprano, sang Schubert’s “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!” and Lehman’s “The 
Cuckoo ;” Cyril Scott’s “The Blackbird’s 


Song” was, given by Mrs. Mabel Cochran 
Addison, contralto; “The Nightingale,” by 
Ward-Stephens, was sung by May Farley, 
soprano, and other numbers were a piano 
solo by Mrs. Ethel Funk Robb, solos by 
Mrs. Beatrice F. Collin, contralto, and Mrs. 
Jennie Kneedler Johnson, soprano, and, as 
a special feature, the reading by Florence 
Earle Coates of her poems, “Oh, Happy 
Day,” and “In the Town a Wild Bird Sing- 
ing,” to music by Letitia Radcliffe, with 
the composer at the piano. The accom- 
panist for the several singers were Mrs. 
Richard Maddock, Mrs. E. S. Brown, Mrs. 
Bernice F. Lewis and Ella Rowley. 

Rollo F. Maitland, one of Philadelphia’s 
leading pianists and organists, was cordially 
received in Griffith Hall last Monday even- 
ing, when he gave one of the most enjoyable 
and successful piano recitals of the season, 
presenting an admirably arranged program, 
which offered much of unusual interest. 
Mr. Maitland plays with excellent technic 
and musicianly skill. 


Woman's Chorus Pleases 
The Eurydice Chorus gave its Spring 
concert in Horticultural Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, presenting a program which 
showed this admirable club of female voices 


Elena Gerhardt’s and Other Recitals- A 


to advantage. The opening number was 
Harriet Ware’s cantata, “Sir Oluf,” a work 
of melodious beauty and dramatic strength, 
which was sung with fine effect, the voices 
being well balanced and nicely blended. 
The soloists in. the cantata were Emma 
Rihl, soprano, and Harry C. Saylor, bari- 
tone, other soloists of the program being 
Elsie Morris Brinton, contralto, and Mrs. 
Joseph Punting, soprano. A special feature 
was the appearance of the Rich String 
Quartet, which interpreted Schumann’s C 
Major Quintet, with the assistance of 
Philip Schmidt. 

At the first orchestral concert of the 
Musical Alumni Society of the University 
of Pennsylvania, at the Central High 
School, on Wednesday evening, an interest- 
ing program of original compositions was 
presented. The opening numbers’ were 
from William Stansfield’s graduation thesis. 
The first, “Praise the Lord, O My Soul,” 
written for chorus and orchestra, is an im- 
pressive work of notable skill, and the 
second, a soprano solo, from the same com- 
position, was beautifully sung by Alma 
Weisshaar. This was followed by “Nep- 
tune,” a sketch for orchestra, by Josie M. 
Holton, and other creditable compositions 
were by Rhea Jackson, E. Lenore Vansant, 


Florence E. Taylor, William Stansfield, 
Stanley T. Reiff, Albert J. Dooner and 
Gabriel S. Hines. The instrumental num- 


bers were admirably interpreted by the or- 
chestra from the Combs Conservatory of 
Music, with Gilbert Raynolds Combs as con- 
ductor. 

Charles Westel, a young pianist of pro- 
nounced talent, was received with favor at 
a recital which he gave in Griffith Hall on 
Wednesday evening, when he offered a pro- 
gram well calculated to show his versatility, 
the numbers being by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns, Richard Strauss, Liszt and 
MacDowell and his own “Iantastic Dance.” 


Elena Gerhardt’s Recital 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
which has in the last two or three seasons 


been instrumental in introducing several 
prominent artists to Philadelphia—among 
them Alma Gluck, Kathleen Parlow and 


Kfrem Zimbalist, provided another “real 
treat” for members of the association and 
their invited friends, at Witherspoon [all 
on Thursday evening, when Elena Gerhardt, 
the German /ieder singer, who previously 
had been heard here only with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, gave a recital, assisted by 
\rthur Rosenstein, accompanist. The re- 
cital was, in fact, one of the most enjoyable 
events of the season, there being few 
singers who equal Miss Gerhardt as an ex- 
ponent of pure art, especially in the field of 
German song, to which she confined herself 
on Thursday evening. Two groups by 
Schubert and Schumann, the “Six Gypsy 
Songs” of Brahms, and songs by Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss, made up an en- 
tirely delightful program. 

The final performance of the season by 
the Choral Society of Philadelphia, at the 
Academy of Music last Thursday evening, 
when “Elijah” was sung, was a gratifying 
success in point of attendance, as well as 
musically. It is hoped that the liberal pa 
tronage on this occasion will enable the 
Choral Society, which for some time has 
been in sore straits financially, to continue 


its excellent work as one of the longest 
established and most worthy of Philadel- 
phia’s musical organizations. The presenta- 


tion of Mendelssohn’s oratorio on Thurs- 
day evening, under the direction ‘of Henry 
Gordon Thunder, was in every respect one 
of the best in this class of composition that 
the society has given, the chorus singing 


with admirable precision and spirit. The 
leading soloists were Florence Hinkle, the 
Philadelphia soprano, an artist of pure, 
crystalline tones and artistic delivery; Clara 


Yocum Joyce, contralto, and Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, also both of this city, and 
recognized for their unusual vocal equip- 
ment and superior ability, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who gave a magnificently impres 
sive rendering of the bass part. There was 
also an auxiliary quartet, which sang effec- 
tively, consisting of Margaret B. Ashby, 


soprano; Edna Hunsicker, alto; Arthur W. 
Hood, tenor, and Thomas C. Martindale, 
bass. The work of chorus and soloists was 


greatly heightened in effect by the splendid 
instrumental accompaniment furnished by 
a large contingent of members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 
Frankford Symphony’s Concert 

The Frankford Symphony Society, 
directed by William H. G. Bradner, gave a 
well rendered and cordially appreciated 
“popular” program at its concert in the 


chapel of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church, last Tuesday evening, the principal 
numbers being the andante from Bee- 
thoven’s C Major Symphony, Rossini’s “Le 
Gazza_ Ladra” Overture, Sonderman’s 
“Swedish Wedding,” and Bohm’s “Sara- 
bande.” The soloist was Viola Brodbeck, the 
young coloratura soprano, a pupil of Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, who has appeared with pro- 
nounced success with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra several times the past season, and 
who sang the “Cara Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto” with sweetness of tone and 
notable fluency and flexibility of execution. 
At the closing concert of its fifth season, 
May 23, the Frankford Orchestra will play 
the “Jena” Symphony of Peethoven. The 
society, which was organized by T. Wor- 
cester Worrell, who formerly was the con- 
ductor, consists of thirty-five amateur mu- 
sicians, with 250 associate members, and is 
in a flourishing condition. 
Edith Irances Macphie, 


contralto, and 


Edna F. Hottle, soprano, who is a pupil of 
Miss Macphie, gave a highly successful re- 
cital in Carnegie Library Hall, Germantown, 
on Friday evening. Miss Macphie’s beau- 
tiful contralto was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage in such numbers as “An Open 
Secret,” by Woodman; “The Sea,’ Mac- 
Dowell; an aria from Saint-Saén’s “Samson 
and Delilah,” and a group otf Scotch folk 
songs. Miss Hottle displayed a sympathetic 
voice in her delivery of arias from 
“Madama _ bButterfly’”’ and “Tosca,” and 
a number of songs, and the two singers 
united in duets by Brahms, Caracciolo, 
Mascagni and other composers. Ella Day 
Blair was an artistic accompanist. 

Caryl Perot, soprano, was the soloist re- 
cently at the annual meeting of all the Scot- 
tish societies of Philadelphia, at the North 
Presbyterian Church. She sang the Prayer 
from “Freischutz,” and “I Will Extol Thee, 
© Lord,” by Costa. 


AHTHUR L. Tusss. 





EMILY STUART KELLOGG 
SINGS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Contralto Gives First Concert Under 
Direction of the New Estey 
Bureau 


PHILADELPHIA, April 9—Emily Stuart 
Kellogg, one of Philadelphia’s most ac- 
complished singers and a contralto who has 
won success on several concert tours 
throughout this country, was cordially re- 
ceived by a large and select audience at a 


recital which = she 
gave in  Wither- 
spoon | Tall on 


\pril 8&8 as the 
first of a series of 
musical events un- 
der the auspices of 
the Estey Concert 
Bureau, — recently 





organized in this 
city. Mrs. Kel- 
logge is a_ singer 
whose standard of 
vocalism is so 
high that her re- 
citals furnish al- 


ways much of real 
value to the vocal 
student, as well as enjoyment for those 
who appreciate and are interested in sing- 
ing as a refined and serious art. 

Mrs. Kellogg’s voice is a true contralto. 
It has not only splendid power and _ re- 
markable range, but its evenness is notice- 
able, the blending of tones from the lowest 
to the highest being so perfect that there 
is no suggestion of a “break,’ while in 
quality it is full, rich and of exquisite tonal 
coloring, capable alike of impressive dra- 
matic effect and of delicate shading in 
songs of a lighter nature. Thus, in her 
varied program, at the climax of Mas- 
senet’s passionate “Vive Amour reve em- 
brase et fuit,’ she sustained several high 
trills with the ease and flexibility of a lyric 
soprano, while Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der 
Thau,” with which she opened her pro- 
gram, and Liszt's ‘Lass mich ruhen,” 
which followed it, were sung with breadth 
and beauty of tone and deep feeling, and 
Schumann’s “Frihlingsnacht’ and Htie’s 
“Sur l'eau,” also included in the first group, 
served admirably to display the singer’s 
unusual versatility. Jn the list of songs 
which she presented Mrs. Kellogg offered 
several that were new here, especially ef- 
fective in the second group being Chanson 
Sarrazine, from “Chevalier Jean,” by Jon- 
cieres, and Isadore Luckstone’s delightful 
littl “Ah la belle Melnotte,” which was 
given with exquisite lightness and sweet 
ness of tone. The program concluded with 
several songs in English, of a character 
that relieved the somewhat lugubrious first 
part, and of which the audience showed 
especial appreciation. Rubinstein’s “Good 
Night” was particularly well done, the “Au- 
tumn Sone” of W. W. Gilchrist also win- 
ning favor, while the singer was quite at 
her best in the concluding numbers, “O! 
Happy Bird,” Saar; “Lilacs,” Rachman 
inoff: “Shouggie Shou, My Bairnie,” Hen 
schel: “The Star,” Rogers, and “Flower 
Rain,” Schneider. 


Emily Stuart Kellogg 


DR. VOGT A RECITAL “GUEST” 


Hears Lanham and Wells Sing Russell 
Songs at American Institute 
McCall Lanham gave a “Guest After- 
noon” at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, on Saturday, April 12, 
when a most inter@ting program was of- 
fered. A large number of musical person- 
ages were present, among them Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, 
of Toronto, and Mrs. Vogt, who were pass- 
ing through New York on their way home 

from a year in Europe. 

The musical program was presented by 
John Barnes Wells, the tenor, who sang 
three songs of Alexander Russell, Mr. Rus- 
sell presiding at the piano. These were “My 


Heaven,” “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
and “Sunset.” Mr. Lanham was heard in 
Mr. Russell’s “When I am Gazing in 
Thine Eyes,’ “The Sacred Fire’ and “A 
Gypsy Song.” Both singers and composer 
were received with much applause, the 
songs making a deep impression. Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Lanham closed the program 
with the duet from the third act of Puccini’s 
“La Two 


soheme.” piano solos were 
played by Mme. Liza Delhaze-Wickes, a 
Sibelius Romance and a “Studio di Con- 


certo” of Martuccei. 
POPULAR PARIS MUSICALE 


Many Prominent Persons Hear Mme. 
Passama’s Final Program 


Paris, March 20.—The last public musi- 
cale given by Mme. Jenny Passama was at- 
tended with much success. The program, 
of particular interest, included the names of 
Gluck, Handel, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, Mas- 
senet, Delibes, Reynaldo Hahn, Messager, 
Charpentier, Février and Pierre Maurice. 

The guests applauded the various artists, 
among whom Mme. Passama’s pupils held 
a foremost rank. Among the most prom- 
ising pupils are Mme. Guilbert, Mme. Petit- 
jean, Mme. Destombes, Mlle. Bellah de 
\ndrada, Grace Leigh, of New York, Mlle. 
Blancard, Mlle. Berthet, Mlle. Bondin- 
Brasseux, Mlle. David, Mlle. Vergez, Mlle. 


Deloncle, Messrs. Bousqué, Forti ana 
Vergez. 
“A superb voice was revealed,” writes 


the music critic of Comoedia, ‘‘that of Miss 
(irace Leigh, of New York, whose artistic 
future is not doubtful, and who sang in 
line style an aria by Handel and the famous 
aria from “Louise” of Charpentier.” 

George Foix, of the Opéra-Comique, sang 
“Aimons-nous” (Saint-Saens) and_ the 
“Song of Lortunio” (André Messager ) 
with much delicacy and feeling. 

But the honors of the day went to the 
hostess herself, who impressed her audience 
in the third act of “Werther.” Her voice 
has the same pure tone, the same richness 
and warmth as when she was at the pin 
nacle of her career at the Paris Opéra. 

Among those present were Anna Held 
and Edna Wallace Hopper, who came to 
applaud their former musical-comedy com 
rade, Miss Leigh; Marquise Ricci, Baron- 
ess de Léautaud; Vicountess-de Gennes, 
Countess De Coma, Baroness Epstein, Mme. 
Caristie Martel, of the Comédie IF rangaise ; 
\dmiral Lefévre, Admiral Nabona, Ad 
miral Marquis de Montferrand, Lucien 
Millevoye, deputy of Paris; Marius Gabion, 
general manager of the Paris Opéra. 


D. L. B. 


MME. SAPIN MAKES DEBUT 


Baernstein-Regneas Pupil Displays a 
Wide Range of Vocal Gifts 


Mme. Clara Sapin, a 
qualities, gave her first New York recital 
on April 16. Mme. Sapin, who is a native 
of Louisville, and an artist-pupil of Joseph 


contralto of fine 


Baernstein-Regneas, the New York vocal 
instructor, displayed a voice of much 
beauty and wide compass, which she 
handles with skill. Her program, one of 
considerable variety, enabled her to dis 


play her command of technic. 

The “Zigeuner” Cycle of Dvorak was 
delivered with a keen insight into its poetic 
significance and with much facility. In 
great contrast to the breadth and dramatic 
requirements of the German were 
her French and English selections. Such 
numbers as Bemberg’s “Nymphs et Syl- 
vains” displayed a command of coloratura 
unusual in a dramatic singer. Interesting 
features were two songs by her accom- 
panist, John Mason Strauss, “That’s Life” 
and “If I Were a Raindrop.” 

The Ouachita Conservatory, at Arka- 
delphia, Ark., presented Hazel Going, vio- 
linist, a pupil of Alma Forsythe, and Jean 
Ganaway, pianist, pupil of L, H. Mitchell, 
in recital on April 4 
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George H. Downing, the bass baritone, 
has been engaged to do the bass parts in 
“Creation” in Ossining, N. Y., May 2. 

* * x 

Roderick White, a young violinist, was 
heard recently in his second annual recital 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., with Sallie Heil- 
broner as accompanist. 

* * * 

At the national conference of music 
supervisors held recently in Rochester, N. 
Y., Osbourne McConathy, the supervisor 
of music in the Chelsea, Mass., schools 
was elected a director. 

* * * 

Next season’s music schedule for Pueblo, 
Col., opens with a concert by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. The Y. M. C. A. will also 
have a series of concerts in its new building 
now being erected. 

* * * 

Mabel Kenley, formerly of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed director of music in the 
schools of Colorado City, the position hav- 
ing become vacant through the sudden 
death of Mary Hice. 

* * * 

Carol Coombs, of the faculty of the Scott 
School of Music, in Pueblo, Col., was mar- 
ried recently in Canon City to Roger 
Weldon, violinist and director of the Grand 
Opera House orchestra. 

* * a 

Mortimer Browning, organist of Harlem 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, Balti- 
more, is giving a series of organ recitals 
on Sunday evenings, each recital devoted 
to the works of one master. 

* * * 

Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, ’cellist of 
the American String Quartet, was an assist- 
ing artist in a song recital by pupils of 
Benjamin M. Knox, at Hartford, Conn., 
on April 21. 

* * + 

Carl Lanzer, modestly exploited as the 
“American Paganini,” gave a concert in 
Los Gatos, Cal., on April 10. Local papers 
referred to it as “the great society event of 
Los Gatos.” 

* * * 

A largely attended concert was given at 
Eau Claire, Wis., April 13, by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of that place under the 
direction of Professor Howard. Assisting 
as soloists were Andrew Langum and Mr. 
Kaiser. 

* * * 

A demonstraiton of the Dalcroze system 
of rhythmic training was given under the 
joint auspices of the Twentieth Century 
and Chromatic Clubs, of Buffalo, April 5. 
The exponents were Mme. Russell, of 
Chicago, and Clara Brooke. 

* + * 

H. Edward Cumpson, a young musician 
who recently returned to Buffalo from 
Berlin, where he spent some time in study 
with Breithaupt, gave a piano recital in 
Buffalo April 10, and a good sized audi- 
ence gave ample demonstration of its ad- 
miration. 

x * * 

Prof. Julius Oleson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, discussed the “National Signifi- 
cance of Grieg’s Music” in Milwaukee re- 
cently, under the auspices of the Drama 
Club. To illustrate the Norwegian quali- 
ties of Grieg’s music Prof. Oleson sang 
characteristic folk songs of Norway. 

* * * 

Adams Buell, pianist and member of the 
Marquette University Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of Milwaukee, assisted by Volney Mills, 
tenor, and Henry Winsauer, violinist, with 
Anton Bumbalek as accompanist, appeared 
in concert at Fond du Lac, Wis., April 9, 
with much success. 

* + * 

Alixius H, Bass, a Madison, Wis., bari- 
tone and dramatic reader, appeared recently 
in Racine under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus, in a well selected program 
of English, German and Italian songs and 
Irish ballads. Mrs. S. C. Bass, the singer’s 
mother, accompanied in good style. 

x« * * 

A special musical service was given on 
April 20 at the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. in which scenes from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” were sung by Mrs. 
Reba Cornett Emory, soprano; Frederick 
Patton, baritone, and the mixed chorus, 


under the direction of Walter C. Gale. 
* * * 
Carl M. Roeder’s pupils’ recital, always 
an event of interest to pianists and music 
lovers, will be given on Wednesday eve- 


ning, May 7, in the auditorium of the En- 
gineering Society Building, New York City. 
[Invitations may be had upon application to 
Mr. Roeder, addressed to his studio in Car- 
negie Hall. 

oo 2% 

J. Edmund Skiff gave an evening of song 
at Fahnestock Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., on 
April 4, accompanied by Ruth 5S. Kraybill. 
A feature was the “Eliland” cycle, of von 
ielitz, while the Spross “Lorraine, Lor- 
raine, Lorrée” was one of the group in Eng- 
lish. Lieder classics made up the first part 
of the program. 

* * x 

A meritorious piano recital was given 
by Alfred A. Kirk, Jr., on April 15, at 
Baltimore. After a number of artistic 
presentations of various classics the recital 
concluded with the first movement of the 
Concerto in D Minor, by Mendelssohn, 
with Walter G. Charmbury, his instructor, 
at the second piano. 

* * x 

Andres de Segurola, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang at a matinée in 
ZEolian Hall, April 15, arranged to demon- 
strate the Afolian concert organ and pia- 
nola piano. Mr. de Segurola sang two 
arias from “Don Giovanni” with accom- 
paniments that demonstrated the fluency 
and delicacy of the concert organ mechanism. 

* * x 

Nema Phipps was the artist in a recent 
faculty recital of the Albion College Con- 
servatory of Music, Albion, Mich., her 
musicianship being an inspiration to the 
students and the entire community. The 
program comprised works of Chopin, Scar- 
latti-Tausig, Paradise, Bach, Schumann, 
Rubinstein and Liszt. 

Kk ok x 

In Providence, on April 10, Minnie Con- 
verse, violin; Alice L. Tottin, ’cello; Mar- 
garet A. Gardner, pianist, assisted by Mrs. 
Evelyn Jordan Johnson, soprano, gave a 
concert of unusual merit. The work of 
the Trio called forth enthusiastic com- 
mendation. Mrs. Johnson displayed a 
strong soprano voice of pleasing quality. 

* * * 

Streator, Ill., heard an ensemble concert 
by Emil Liebling and Raymond Burk- 
holder on April 2, the two artists playing 
Ravina’s “Euryanthe,” as a piano duet, and 
Mr. Burkholder accompanying Mr. Liebling 
in the Weber “Concertsttick.” Two Lieb- 
ling compositions, a Gavotte for the left 
hand and a Serenade, were received with 
favor. 

* * x 

The Aborn English Opera Company 
opened its Spring season in -Boston, April 
14, at the Tremont Theater with a per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” The 
cast was as follows: Leonora, Dianette 
Alvina; Inez, Florence Coughlan; Azucena, 
Jayne Herbert; Manrico, Leonid Samaloff ; 
Ruiz, John Mercer; Count di Luna, Morton 
Adkins; Ferrando, Joseph Parsons. 

xk * x 

Gertrude Holt, the Boston soprano, was 
the soloist at the concert given by the 
Choral Society of St. John, N. B., recently, 
where she sang with her usual success. A 
concert at the Copley-Plaza for the benefit 
of the Children’s Home, on April 17, and 
a recital at Whitney Hall, are among Mrs. 
Holt’s other engagements. She is planning 
to do extensive concert work next season. 

: * * * 

The operetta, “Priscilla,” was given at 
Eliot Hall, Jamaica Plain, Mass., on the 
evenings of April 9 and to, by local talent 
and several Boston artists. The leading 
roles were taken by Arthur Hackett, as 
John Alden; Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Pris- 
cilla, and Dr. George B. Rice, Myles Stand- 
ish. The work was given under the direc- 
tion of Frank Otis Nash, with Clara Tip- 
pett, accompanist. 

x *x * 

Walter Coupe, who for several years has 
heen leading tenor in the operas, “Isle of 
Spice,” “Alma, Where Do You Live?” 
“Hearts of Oak” and Floradora,” and who 
has sung sucessfully several seasons with 
the Aborn Opera Company, is now coach- 
ing with Eben H. Bailev, the Boston vocal 
teacher. Mr. Coupe will resume his opera 
work the coming season with one of the 
leading light opera companies. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs, Walter Pulitzer gave a 
musicale on April 24 at their New York 
residence with the program under the di- 
rection of Georgio M, Sulli. A _ special 
feature was some excerpts from a new 


opera by Mr. Pulitzer. In addition to 
half a dozen vocalists, Philip Gordon, the 
young pianist, played some new Russian 
pieces and Master Eisenberg presented 
‘cello selections. 

* * * 

A test of the acoustics of the new city 
hall at Springfield, Mass., was made in the 
recent concert of 750 school children under 
the direction of John F. Ahern, supervisor 
of music. The big chorus was accom- 
panied by Andries Cornelissen’s municipal 
orchestra, and the assisting soloists were 
Anna Wollman, soprano, and Richard C. 
Campbell, baritone. 


* *k * 

The Waukesha (Wis.) Musical Club held 
a meeting on April 8, with a program pre- 
sented by Grace Evans, Flossie Tichenor, 
Harry Torhorst, Mrs. F. C. Buchan, Mrs. 
Brown, Nina Smith, Mrs. Howard, Marion 
Harter, Miss Loose, Jean Putney. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. J. E. 
Ritchart, president; Mrs. E. P. Loose and 
Mrs. F.. C. Buchan, vice-presidents; Meta 
Neubecker, secretary, and Helen Schultis, 
treasurer. 

* Kk * 


A recital by Anton Bumbalek at the 
Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, April 13, was 
the third of the faculty series of concerts 
by the Marquette University Conservatory 
of Music. The pianist was assisted by 
Genevieve Mullen, soprano, and Marie For- 
cier, violinist, with Adams Buell as accom- 
panist. Mr. Bumbalek played compositions 
by Schubert, Chopin, MacDowell and Kaun 
and “Rondo Joyeuse,” which was dedicated 
to the pianist by Professor Semmann. 

* * *K 

Mamie Hays, from Atlanta, Ga., who 
has been studying voice for the past few 
years under one of New York’s noted 
vocal teachers, sang recently at a private 
musicale and made a marked success, being 
repeatedly encored. Miss Hays sang 
David’s “Charmant Oiseau” and songs by 
Hallett Gilberté and Mary Helen Brown, 
in all of which she displayed a well trained 
voice of beautiful quality, well developed 


technical skill and excellent style and 
taste. 
* * * 

The annual concert for the benefit of 
the Catholic Charity Organization of 
3uffalo was given April 16, under the 
direction of Amy Graham. Lillian Stew- 
art Hawley, pianist; Eugene Koeppler, 


violinist; the Misses Schiebert and Payne 
and William’ McGinnis, vocalists, pre- 
sented a program of much interest. A 
special feature was the singing by the 
children from the Holy Angels’ Academy, 


the Blessed Sacrament and ‘St. Vincent 
de Paul’s Churches. 
* * * 
The Florence, Col., Male Chorus re- 


cently gave a concert in Canon City, under 
Dr. Royal Adkinson. The same organiza- 
tion gave a flood benefit in Florence, with 
the Florence Quartet, Marshall Eakin, 
bass; Thomas Roberts, tenor; Irene Lo- 
bach, soprano; Virginia McCandless, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. James R. Thomas, 
contralto; Inez Columbia, violinist; Mrs. 
Thomas Evans, soprano; Mr. Evans, bari- 
tone; Mrs. Marshall Eakin, pianist, and 
Elizabeth Dickson, reader. 

. * * * 

Mendelssohn”s oratorio, “St. Paul,” was 
given by the chorus of the Wisconsin State 
Normal School, under the direction of Har- 
riet B. Oltman, supervisor of music at that 
institution in La Crosse. As soloists ap- 
peared Mme. Lucille Stevenson, soprano; 
Cora Vandewater, contralto; David Dun- 
bar, tenor, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass. 
The chorus of 300 voices sang with much 
credit to its able conductor, Miss Oltman. 
As accompanist, Clara Larson contributed 
much to the success of the event. 

* *x x 

A concert of unusual interest will be 
given in AZolian Hall, New York, on Tues- 
day evening, April 29, by Sylvia Blackston, 
a young Australian contralto, who has 
come to America after meeting with marked 
success abroad, and who has won a select 
metropolitan following through a series of 
private engagements. Miss Blackston will 
be assisted by Sigismund Stojowski, pianist, 
and Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, while the 
accompanist will be Samuel Chotzinoff. 

* * * 

Three recitals of English, Scottish and 
Irish Folk Songs were given at the Tuil- 
eries, Boston, on April 11, 14 and 16, by 
Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller. All 
three appearances of these English artists 
with their characteristic costumes, were 
greeted by large audiences, especially the 
program given for children including cho- 
rus songs, singing games, nursery rhymes 
and action songs. Cynthia Fuller proved 
an accomplished accompanist on her Irish 
harp. 


* * x 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank Northrop gave a 
musicale April 17 at their home, No. 6 
East Forty-fifth street, New York. The 
artists who took part were: Mme. Pilar 


Morin, Mme. Schlia, soprano, who sang 


Spanish songs in costume; Léon Rains, 
basso; Theodore Van Yorx, tenor; Miss 
Hoyle, violinist; Mrs. Stanley Pelham Gif- 
ford, soprano; Elizabeth Campbell, con- 
tralto; Marshall Walther, pianist, and the 
Parsons Quartet. Mme. Marie Maurice 
gave classic dances. 
* * * 


One of the participants in the recital of 
the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn., which took place re- 
cently, was Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, who has 
been organist at the South Congregational 
Church for thirty years. Mrs. Beardsley 
has done much for the musical advance- 
ment of Bridgeport during this period, hav- 
ing organized the South Church Choral 
Club of sixty voices and a men’s chorus of 
twenty; having had charge of music for 
the Eagles’ memorial service, and also the 
Scottish memorial, and having been accom- 
panist for many notable artists. 

* * * 


Otto A. Voget recently presented a num- 
ber of his advanced piano and violin pupils 
in recitals on consecutive evenings at Nor- 
folk, Neb. A feature was the playing of 
several quartet pieces by Mr. Voget, Paul- 
ine and Erna Voget and Marian Gow. 
Other talented contributors were Clara 
Borowiak, Mildred Christoph, Beatrice 
Miller, Ruth Miller, Jeanette Preece, 
Charles Turek, Lois Logan, Dale Stukey, 
Lenora Hans, Alpha Kelsey, Roy Melsha, 
Jack Stafford, Robert Peyton, Arthur 
Avery, George Berner, Emma Berner, Vic- 
toria Maylard, Edith Butterfield, Mar- 
garethe Parker and Marian Stitt. 

* * * 

Between April 16 and May 7 seven con- 
certs will be given in the auditorium of 
the Horace Mann School and in St, Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, under the 
auspices of the Department of Music. The 
first of these is a song recital by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Osborn, soprano. On April 21 there 
will be a recital by Christine Levin, con- 
tralto; April 22, an organ recital by Frank 
Ward; April 23, piano recital by Corne- 
lius Rubner; April 24, organ recital by 
William Kraft, with Francis Rogers, the 
baritone, as soloist; April 30, recital for 
two pianos, by Professor Rubner and Dag- 
mar Rubner, assisted by Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk, soprano. On May 7 will be given 
the annual concert of original compositions 
by students of the music department. 

* * * 
_At the concert of the Bangor (Me.) 
Symphony Orchestra at the City Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, April 10, H. M. 
Pullen, conductor, presented his players in 
a program which included Gomez’s “Il 
Guarany” Overture, Adolph M. Foerster’s 
“At Twilight,” the waltz from Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” the Barcarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffman,” Delibes’s “La 
Source” Ballet Suite, Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque,” Grieg’s “Two Elegiac Melodies” 
and the Saltarello from Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian Symphony.” The orchestra was 
well received in this ambitious program 
and showed itself an organization which 
the city of Bangor may be justly proud 
of. The only American work on the pro- 
gram, “At Twilight,” by the Pittsburgher, 
Foerster, won a special round of applause. 
* *k * 

_The Norwegian Singers’ League, as- 
sisted by Inga Orner, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, presented a 
program consisting of folk songs and glees 
Friday evening at Orchestra Hall. The 
Norwegian Singers’ League consists of a 
number of small glee clubs, the Norwegian 
Glee Club, directed by Alfred Paulsen, the 
Normaendenes Sangforening, under the 
direction of Kristian Nilsson and Bjrgvin 
Singing Society, directed by Joel Moss- 
berg. The choruses were exceedingly well 
sung, unaccompanied, and from memory. 
Miss Orner displayed a mezzo-soprano 
voice of unusual sweetness and wide range 
The occasion introduced a new pianist of 
exceptional ability, Esther Alfhild Erhart. 
who played numbers by Chopin, Schumann, 
MacDowell and Liszt. Miss Erhart pos- 
sesses admirable technic, a tone of genuine 
beauty and real musical insight. 

* *k * 

Another performance of Bruno Huhn’s 
cycle “The Divan” was given on Thursday 
evening, April 24, in Maplewood, N. J. 
under the auspices of the Maplewood Lec- 
ture Association. The quartet was com- 
posed of Edna Dunham, soprano: Corinne 
Welsh, contralto; Bechtel Alcock, tenor, 
and Francis Rogers, baritone, with Bruno 
Huhn at the piano. In addition to the 
cycle, which was received with unanimous 
approval, there was heard Hadley’s -“O 
Lady Mine” and solo groups. Miss Dun- 
ham offered songs of Ronald, Gretchani- 
now, and Edward German, displaying her 
voice to advantage; Miss Welsh songs of 
Hildach, Chadwick and Mr. Huhn’s “Un- 
fearing,” Mr. Alcock Jensen and Camp- 
hell-Tipton songs and Mr. Rogers a Loewe 
ballad, Sinding’s charming “Sylvelin.” 
Lohr’s “The Ringers” and the Irish “Off 
to Philadelphia.” The audience was en- 
thusiastic. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Althouse, Paul.—Metropolitan Opera tour, 
Apr. 28 to May 10; Lawrence, Mass., May 12; 
Derby, Conn., May 13; Lowell, Mass., May 
14; Nashua Festival, May 15, 16; Olean, N. Y., 
May 19; Bradford, May 20; Keene, May 22; 
Fitchburg, May 23; Schenectady, May 26; 
Evanston Festival, May 28-30; Norfolk, Conn., 
June 3-4, 

Barbour, Inez.—Cleveland, Apr. 29; New 
Castle, Pa., May 1 and 2; Washington, D. C., 
May 7; Olean, N. Y., May 19; Bradford, Pa., 
May 20; Tour with Chicago Orchestra first 
week in June. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New York, Apr. 29; Ridge- 
wood, N. J., May 7. 


Berry, Benjamin—Warren, O., May 16, 
New Wilmington, Pa., June 16. 

Bispham, David—Honolulu, H: I. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Philadelphia, Apr. 26; 


Charlotte, N. C., Apr. 30; Wilmington, N. c.. 
May 2. 

Bryant, Rose—Lawrence, Mass., May 12. 

Case, Anna.—Savannah, Ga., Apr. 28, 29; 
Trenton, N. J., May 5; Syracuse, N. Y., May 
7; Elmira, N. Y., May 12; Scranton, Pa., May 
13; Warren, Pa., May 14; Watertown, N. Y., 
May 16; Waterbury, Conn., May 22; Norfolk, 
Conn., June 5. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Apr. 29; 
Paterson, N. J., Apr. 30; Utica, N. Y., May 
28; Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), May 
30-31. 

Dufault, Paul—Brooklyn, 
town, Me., May 6. 

Dunham, Edna—Maplewood, N. J., 
25; Brooklyn, Apr. 25. 

Fine, Beatrice—New York, Apr. 27. 

Flint, Willard—Nashua, N. H., May 16. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Hartsville, S. C., 
Apr. 23, 24; Kingston, N. Y., Apr. 29. 

Granville, Charles N.—Newark, N. J., Apr. 
30; Lexington, Ky, May 19, 20; Schenectady, 
N. Y., May 26; Shelbyville, Ky., June 3; Dan- 
ville, Ky., June 4. 

Hess, Ludwig—Olean, Apr. 28; Medina, Apr. 
29; Newark, N. J., Apr. 30; Ithaca, May 1; 
Ogdensburg, May 2; Litttle Falls, May 6. 

Hinkle, Florence—Des Moines Music 
tival, Apr. 30. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 28; 
Erie, Pa., May 6; Ann Arbor, May 17: Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. (S. M. T. A.), June 12. 


Apr. 30; Lewis- 


Apr. 


Fes- 


Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—New York, 
Apr. 25. 

Kaiser, Marie—Elizabeth, N. J., May 13; 
Montpelier, Vt., May 28-29. 

Kaufmann, Minna—Yonkers, Apr. 26; Bor- 
dentown, May 2; Philadelphia, May 3. 

Kerns, Grace—Englewood, May 6; Keene, 
May 22; Fitchburg, Mass., May 23; Bethle- 
hem, Pa. (Bach Festival), May 30-31. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Huntington, W. Va., 
May 1. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur — Evanston, II. 
(Northwestern University), Apr. 29; Roches- 
ter, N. Y., May 5; Pullman, Wash. (State 
College), May 23. 

Lerner, Tina—Morgantown, W. Va., Apr. 


25; Richmond, Va., May 6; Springfield, Mass., 
May 9 


Lund, Charlotte—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), May 4; Dayton, May 5; Jersey City, 
May 20. 

Martin, Frederic—New Castle, Pa., May 1, 
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2; Franklin, Pa., May 5 and 6; Bowling 
Green, Ky., May 8, 9; Lowell, Mass., May 14; 
Hackensack, N. J., May 16; Canandaigua, 
N. Y., May 20; Keene, N. H., May 22; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., May 23. 

Mannes, David and Clara — Middleburg, 
Conn., May 1 and May 15 (Westover School); 
Fall River, Mass., May 19. 

McMillan, Florence—New York, Apr. 28, 
30; Princeton, N. J., May 2. 

Miller, Christine—Erie, Pa., Apr. 29; Cora- 
opolis, May 1; Sewickley, Pa., May 12; Huron, 
S. D., May 22; Evanston, Ill. (North Shore 
Festival), May 26. 

Miller, Reed—New Castle, Pa., 
Cincinnati, May 8; Schenectady, 
Evanston, Ill., May 26. 

Murphy, Lambert—Des Moines Music Fes- 
tival, Apr. 30. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Trenton, N. J., Apr. 29; 
Allentown, Pa., Apr. 30; Albany, N. Y., May 


May 1, 2; 
May 19; 


5, 6; Winsted, Conn., May 7; Torrington, 
Conn., May 8; Springfield, Mass., May 9, 10; 
Peacedale, R. I., May 14; Montpelier, Vt., 
May 29. 

Peavey, N. Valentine—New York (Harris 
Theater), May 11. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—New York Apr. 29. 

Potter, Mildred—Philadelphia, Apr. 26; 


Trenton, N. J., Apr. 29; Allentown, Pa., Apr. 
30; Albany, N. Y., May 5, 6; Winsted, Conn., 


May 7; Torrington, Conn., May 8; Spring- 
field, Mass., May 9, 10; Peacedale, R. L, 
May 14; Keene, May 22; Fitchburg, Mass., 


May 23; Montpelier, Vt., May 28, 29. 


Rogenshofer, Mimi—Olean, Apr. 28; Me- 
dina, Apr. 29; Newark, N. Y., Apr. 30; Ithaca, 


May 1; Ogdensburg, May 2; Litttle Falls, 
May 6. 

Rogers, Francis—Groton (Mass.) School, 
Apr. 29. 


Ropps, Ashley—Dixon, Ill., Apr. 28. 

Scott, Henri—Des Moines Musical Festival, 
Apr. 30. 

Severn, Edmund—Brooklyn, Apr. 29. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—Passaic, N. J., 
8: Brooklyn, May 12. 

Stoddart, Marie—Lawrence, Mass., May 12. 

Sundelius, Marie—Lowell, Mass., May 14. 

Swartz, Jeska—Nashua, N. H., May 15, 16. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Cari H.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, May 4; Brooklyn, May 8. 

Troostwyk, Leo.—Olean, Apr. 28; Medina, 
Apr. 29; Newark, N. Y., Apr. 30; Ithaca, May 
1; Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 2; Little Falls, 
N. Y., May 6. 

Troostwyk, Hendrika—Olean, Apr. 28; Me- 
dina, Apr. 29 Newark, N. Y., Apr. 30; Ithaca, 


May 


May 1; Ogdensburg; N. Y., May 2; Little 
Falls, N. Y., May 6. 

Waldo, Helen—Norristown, Pa., Apr. 28; 
Newark, N. J., May 7. 

Werrenrath, Reinald— MacDowell Club, 


New York, Apr. 29; Lawrence, Mass., 
12; Nashua, N. H., May 15, 16. 
Williams, Evan—Lexington, 


May 
Ky., May 19, 
20. 
Williams, Grace Bonner—Nashua, N. H., 
May 15, 16. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 29. 


Wirthlin, Rosalle—Des Moines Music Fes- 
tival, Apr. 30. 

Young, John—Orange, N. J., Apr. 25; Will- 
iamstown, Mass, May 1; New Rochelle, N. Y., 
May 6; Yonkers, N. Y., May 8; Trenton, 
N. J., May 15; Canandaigua, N. Y., May 20; 
Pomfret, Conn., May 29. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour)—Hutchinson, Kans., Apr. 26; Wichita, 
Apr. 28; Columbia, Mo., Apr. 29; 

Ind., Apr. 30, May 1; Charles- 
May 2; Terre Haute, Ind., May 2; 


Kans., 
Evansville, 
town, IIl., 


Greencastle, Ind., May 3; Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 5; Akron, O., May 6, 7: Kalamazoo, 
Mich., May 8; South Bend, Ind., May 9; 
Valparaiso, Ind., May 10; Appleton, Wis., 
May 12, 18; Benton Harbor, Mich., May 14; 
Lafayette, Ind., May 15; Bloomington, Ind., 
May 16; Decatur, Ill, May 17; Peoria, IIl., 
May 18; Monmouth, Ill, May 19; Burling- 
ton, Ia., May 19; Galesburg, Ill., May 20; 


Moline, Ill., May 21; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 
22, 23, 24; Oskaloosa, Ia., May 26; Lincoln, 
Neb., May 27; Omaha, Neb., May 27; Grand 
Island, Neb., May 28; Sioux City, la., May 
29; Mitchell, S. D., May 30; Sioux Falls, 5S. 
D., May 31; Aberdeen, S. D., June 1, 2; 
Valley City, N. D., June 3; Grand Forks, N. 
D., June 4. 

Place Mandolin String Quartet—New York, 
Apr. 27. 

Schubert Quartet—Hackettstown, N. J., 
Apr. 28. 





TORPADIE SONG PROGRAM 


Greta Torpadie ani Penelope Davies as 
Recitalists of Much Charm 


Mme. Hervor Torpadie, the New York 
vocal instructor, recently presented an in- 
teresting song program by her gifted 
daughter, Greta Torpadie, the attractive 
young soprano, and Penelope Davies, one 
of Mme. Torpadie’s most talented pupils, 
who displayed a soprano of much beauty 
and a fine dramatic delivery. Miss Da- 
vies’s voice was found to be rich in timbre, 
while she used it with skill, and her inter- 
pretations were excellent. 

Miss Torpadie exhibited all the translu- 
cent vocal quality and the interpretative 
finesse which have been observed in her 
work on the concert platform. An espe- 
cially pleasing impression was made by her 
in the “Chant Hindou” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow. The program in full was as follows: 


“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” Dr. Arne; 
“So Sweet Is She,” Old English; We na Hen- 
schel; Miss Torpadie. “Traume,” Nagner; 
“Komm wir Waudeln,” Cornelius; ‘‘Waldeinsam- 
keit,” Reger; “Zueignung,”’ Strauss; Miss Davies. 
“Si tu le veux,” Kéchlin; “Chant Hindou,” 
Rimsky-Korsakow; ‘“Villanelle,” Del’Acqua; Miss 
Torpadie. “‘When the Land Was White with Moon- 
light,” Nevin; ‘Come to the Garden, Love,” Salter; 
“The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman; Miss Davies. 


BALTIMORE COMPOSERS UNITE 


Florestan Club Hears Pleasing Works 
by Various Members 





}ALTIMORE, April 21.—The second manu- 
script evening at the Florestan Club was 
given on April 15, when several musicianly 
compositions by members of the club were 
heard. A well written string quintet was 
finely played by J. C. van Hulsteyn, first 
violin; Abram Goldfuss, second violin; 
Howard R. Thatcher, viola; Bart Wirtz, 
‘cello, and W. E, Moffet, bass. David S. 
Melamet gave a pleasing delivery of three 
of his own songs, with Harold Randolph 
at the piano. A Nocturne for ’cello by 
Charles H. Bochau was given an artistic 
reading by Mr. Wirtz. 

George F. Boyle gave a delicate 
formance of two of his impressions 
piano, “The Lake” and “Songs of the 
Cascade.” The delightful musicale con- 
cluded with Mr. Bochau’s “Christmas 
Serenade” for instrumental septet, played 
hy Franz C. Bornschein, first violin; Sam- 
uel Hamburger, second violin; Mr. Thatch- 
er, viola; Mr. Wirtz, ’cellist; Mr. Moffet, 
bass; John Phelps, flutist, and Mr, Bochau, 
pianist. W. J. R. 


per- 
for 


Guest Engagements for Oskar Fried 


Bertin, April 4.—Oskar Fried is to con- 
duct several concerts in May at the Scala 
in Milan, and, in November, the Berlin 
leader, at the invitation of Gabriel Astruc, 
will conduct at concerts in the newly 
opened Théater des Champs Elysées, Paris. 
He is also under contract for the next 
three years to give several concerts an- 
nually with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 


Buda-Pesth. ede 
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KUNWALD’S CINCINNATI FAREWELL 


Popular Demonstrations at Season’s Final Orchestral Concerts 


Interest 


in Opera Performances—-Chamber Music at Conservatory 


INCINNATI, April 20.—Two popular 
concerts by the local orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. Kunwald brought the 
local season of concerts by this organiza- 
The season has been one 
of great artistic progress and Mr. Kunwald 
leaves for six months abroad with the 
knowledge of work well done and with the 
satisfaction of having won the approval of 
musical Cincinnati. 

The program given Sunday afternoon in 
Music Hall one might have assumed to be 
a “Request Program,” inasmuch as it con- 
tained things which gave greatest satisfac- 
tion at earlier popular concerts. It was a 
delightful list Dr. Kunwald made up, of- 
fering the transcription of Schubert's 
“Marche Militaire,” orchestrated by Dr. 
Kunwald; the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- 
Saéns; the “1812” Overture by Tschaikow- 
sky and the “Peer Gynt” Suite No. 1. 
Then, too, he gave Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony and the Intermezzo from “Tales 
of Hoffmann.” The Symphony was splen- 
didly played and is one of the things given 
this season which were played in a manner 
certain to leave a good and lasting impres- 
sion. 

The brilliant Tschaikowsky Overture, 
which sounds particularly well in Music 
Hall, was played with breadth and dignity 
and brought forth insistent applause. The 
concert on the whole was one of the most 
pleasing of the popular concerts given this 
season, and was attended by an audience 
which appreciated it to the fullest extent. 
However, the final burst of enthusiasm for 
Dr. Kunwald and his excellent band seemed 
to have been held in reserve for the con- 
cert given Saturday night of the week just 
closed. This brought forth insistent ap- 
plause following every number, applause 
which was given in a manner showing sin- 
cerity and a real desire to make Dr. Kun- 
wald and the musicians of the orchestra 
realize the high esteem in which they are 
held. The program, which was a popular 
program in the fullest sense, included the 
Concerto Grosso of Handel, with Dr. Kun- 
wald at the piano, and as a very bright 
finish the Second Rhapsody of Liszt, given 
with a degree of brilliance and splendor 
which brought forth such a clapping of 
hands that no one thought of leaving the 
hall, being convinced that as a parting 
favor Dr. Kunwald would repeat it, and 
so he did. Thus with a splendid audience, 
unusual enthusiasm, the presentation of 
several laurel wreaths to Dr, Kunwald, all 
of which offers certain evidence of the es- 
teem in which he is held in Cincinnati, the 
season, one of the most successful in the 
history of the orchestra, was brought to a 
close. Dr. and Mrs. Kunwald will leave 
at once for Berlin,to remain until October. 

On Thursday night, at the Woman’s 
Club, the second concert of the season by 
the Flonzaley Quartet was given. The 
program opened with the C Minor of Bee- 
thoven, played in the manner which char- 
acterizes all the offerings of the splendid 
organization. A sonate for two violins and 
‘cello by W. Friedemann Bach was played 
faultlessly and was a delightful and rarely 
beautiful composition. The final number 
was the Schumann A Major Quartet. 

The general sale of tickets for the brief 


tion to a close. 


season of opera by the Chicago forces be- 
gan Thursday, and Richard Peck, who has 
been instrumental in giving the coming of 
the opera company splendid publicity here, 
was rejoicing over the excellent returns 
which have crowned his efforts. 

A large audience took advantage of the 
opportunity of hearing the program of 
modern chamber music given at the Cit- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music Monday 
evening, when the artists were the Messrs. 
Hans Richard, Bernard Sturm, Max 
Schulz and Julius Sturm. The Wilhelm 
Berger Trio for Strings played with beau- 
tiful balance and fine tonal effects proved a 
grateful novelty and as such was enthusi- 
astically received. The fact that the com- 


poser’s grandparents were Cincinnatians 
lent special local interest to this work. 
The Volkmar Andree Trio for Piano, 


Violin and ’Cello was given a notable pres- 
entation by the Messrs. Hans Richard, 
Bernard Sturm and Julius Sturm. It is an 
intricate work which requires not only 
thorough musicianship, but the solution of 
every sort of technical difficulty and the 
finesse, beauty and virtuosity with which it 
was played speaks for the genuine artistry 
of the performers. The third movement 
given with exquisite spontaneity and charin 
aroused particular admiration. The musi- 
cianly qualities of the interpretation, the 
sense of ensemble effect, grasp of the com- 
plexities of the work, alertness for the 
niceties of dynamic variations were the 
qualities which distinguished the perform- 
ance. Fr. EL E 





GALA CONCERT IN JERSEY 


Jacobs Quartet and Vocal Soloists in 
Varied Program in Union Hill 


At the gala concert given by the “Union 
Hill Liedertafel,” F. Albeke conductor, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 20, at the Hud- 
son Theater, Union Hill, N. J., the soloists 
were Mme. Christine Garmon, soprano; 
Karl Jorn, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the Max Jacobs String Quartet and 
Willy Tyroler, accompanist. 

Considerable variety was offered in the 
program which presented Mr. Jacobs and 
his associates in the Gretchaninow Quar- 
tet, op. 2, and shorter numbers by Boc- 
cherini, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Soko- 
low, Dvorak, while Mr. Jacobs was en- 
thusiastically applauded for his playing of 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” and “Liebes- 
freud,” -both given in his best style. 

Mme. Garmon, who has been associated 
with the Hofoper in Berlin, made a splen- 
did impression in Senta’s Ballad from 
“The Flying Dutchman,” and Santuzza’s 
Air from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” in 
which she showed herself a dramatic so- 
prano of fine parts. With Mr. Jorn she 
sang the familiar duet from Gounod’s 
“Faust.” The tenor’s numbers were the 
“Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” 
and the “O Paradiso” from “L’Africaine.” 

Mr. Albeke conducted his singers in Bee- 


thoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes,” Riva’s ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Du bist die 
Ruh,” Seibert’s “Maiennacht,” ‘ ‘Kathleen 


Mavourneen,” Geibel’s “Kentucky Babe,” 
Biichse’s “Das Elternhaus” and Wesseler’s 
“Die Mihle im Thal” with satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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PITTSBURGH CHORUS IN FINAL CONCERT 


Mozart Club Completes Season’s Work Under James P. McCollum’s 
Direction—-Ysaye Gives a Noteworthy Recital 


ITTSBURGH, PA, 21.—Two 


musical events of extreme _ interest 
to Pittsburghers took. place last week 
—the appearance of Eugen Ysaye, the 
celebrated violinist, and the Mozart 
Club’s last concert of the season, the 


latter at Carnegie Music Hall and the 
former at Memorial Hall and both on 
the same night. Luigi von Kunits, who for 
several years was concert master of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, appeared with the 
Mozart Club as violin soloist and received 
a warm welcome from his friends. Walter 
Kirschbaum’s splendid work at the piano 
also was a feature. 

Mr. Ysaye made a profound impression, 
his tone being perfect, his technic mar- 
velous and his interpretations of the high- 
est artistic order. In the “Kreutzer” So- 
nata, of Beethoven, the pianist was Camille 
Decreus, whose efforts added no_ small 
value to the work of the violinist. Mr. 
Ysaye played the Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor in a manner that left no doubt what- 
ever in the minds of his hearers of his 
sterling musicianship. Mr. Decreus was 
heard also as a soloist in “Réverie Noc- 
turne,” a work of his own, and a minuet of 
Zanella. Other numbers offered by Ysaye 
included such splendid compositions as the 
“Poéme” of Chausson, “Albumblatt’ of 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, Ysaye’s own “Lointain 
Passé,” the “Rondo Capriccioso” of Saint- 
Saéns and others. 

There was a good-sized audience at the 
concert of the Mozart Club. Director 
James P. McCollum conducted most ad- 
mirably. Mr. von Kunits was apparently 
at-his best and his work was undoubtedly 
inspired because of so many of his friends 
being present to hear him. He played, with 
Mr. Kirschbaum at the piano, the Grieg 
Sonata in G Major, Beethoven’s Romance 


April 


in G and Kolar’s “Indian” Scherzo, giving 
an entrancing little Spanish dance by Sara- 
sate as an encore. Mr. Kirschbaum dem- 


onstrated also his thorough musicianship. * 


Of the offerings of the Mozart Club Flem- 
ing’s “Song of the Vikings,” a work that 





= 


James P. McCollum, Conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Mozart Club 


is most popular here; Bishop’s “Daughter 
of the Error,’ with a solo by Dora J. Bryan 
and other splendid numbers were given in 
a style that made a deep impression on the 
audience and called forth appreciation for 
the conductor and his splendid singers. 
The Mozart Club has had a long reign in 
Pittsburgh and the season which it has just 
brought to a close has, at least from an 
artistic standpoint, been one of the best in 
its history. TS oe 3 








Miss Cheatham Gives Her Delightful 
Version of Famous “ Nutcracker’ Suite 











UST how universal is the appeal of 

Kitty Cheatham’s rare art 
in a striking manner at the first concert 
in the seven-day carnival of the New York 
Evening Mail’s campaign for good music at 


was shown 


popular prices, given under the direction of 
Julius Hopp, at Carnegie Hall, on April 20. 
with Modest Altschuler’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Miss Cheatham pro- 
viding the program of Russian music. 
Cultured and thoughtful Americans had 
delighted in Miss Cheatham’s inspired 
glimpses into child life and her sym- 


Russian 


pathetic presentation of our Southern 
folklore, and the artistic insight of this 
American diseuse had met with an equally 
fervent response from the aristocracy and 
royalty of Europe. Scarcely ever had 
Miss Cheatham had such an opportunity, 
however, of sharing with “the masses” her 
own vision of that mystic realm which has 
gained for her the title of “Princess of 
Kaery.” This audience of the great middle 
class followed with rapt attention Miss 
Cheatham’s inimitable exposition of the 
Hoffmann fairy tales, in expli ination of the 
Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” Suite, which 
she had introduced at one of the Russian 


Symphony’s ‘regular concerts last season. 


Another significant point about the re- 
ceptivity of this big evening audience lay in 
the fact that there was almost no represen- 
tation of the youngsters who have formed 
such an enthusiastic portion of the Cheat- 
ham audiences throughout the world. This 
gathering of adults revelled in Miss Chea- 
tham’s quaint delineation of the adventures 
of little Marie and Prince Nutcracker, 
their interest in the fairy story being all the 
more keen in that they were looking back 
at childhood with the broad vision of after 
years. 

The program had left the auditors in ig- 
norance of the fact that this manner of 
presenting the “Nutcracker” tales was en- 
tirely the idea of Miss Cheatham and that 
she had made the translation and the adap- 
tation to the needs of American audiences, 
with the aid of Walter Pritchard Eaton. 
She prefaced her outline of the story with 
timely and interesting remarks anent the 
artistic reciprocity between the United 
States and Russia, adding that this coun- 
try has shown more appreciation for Rus- 


sian music than any other nation outside 
of Russia, with the possible exception of 
England. Miss Cheatham invited her hear- 


ers to pay homage to Tschaikowsky, and to 
grasp his hand in spirit through the medium 
of this characteristic work. 

Sesides her revealing of the elfin beau- 
ties in the Hoffmann tales, Miss Cheatham 
kept her hearers entertained with the deftly 
humorous. touches springing from her sym- 
pathetic analysis of human nature. For 
instance, she held up for inspection an 
actual manikin-nutcracker, opening and 
closing his jaws, with the remark, “That is 
a much better way of cracking nuts than 
by putting them on Mother’s best mahogany 
table and hitting them with a hammer.” 
She also amused the audience by telling of 
the Sweet Tooth Giant who bit off a corner 
of the sugar plum eastle and only desisted 
because it was just before tea time, and 
by relating the fear of Marie that if the 
dancers danced too much in one spot, it 
would become so hot that the sugar would 
melt. 

Miss Cheatham communicated to her 
audience the results of her innate gift for 
“seeing” the characters and themes which 
she interprets, and she brought the scenes 
of the “Nutcracker” story so vividly before 
her hearers that manifold new beauties 
were’ found in the Tschaikowsky. music, 
Conductor Altschuler being compelled to 
repeat three of the dances, with equal ap- 
plause for the other numbers. Taken as a 
whole, Miss Cheatham’s presentation of the 
suite was not only a delight to her mature 
hearers, but just the sort of attraction 
which should prove valuable to orchestras 
that are going into the field of concerts 
for children. 

Repetitions were demanded of the or- 
chestra’s playing of the Glazounow “Song 
of the Volga Bargemen” and _ Liadow’s 
“Song of a Mosquito.” m. Gen 
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SCORE MANAGEMENT 
QF KAISER’S OPERA 


Low Salaries of Artists Basis of 
Attack—-Court Intrigues Also 
Blamed 


Bertin, April 19—The management of 
the Kaiser’s Royal Opera, under Cotmt von 
Huelsen, was severely sscoréi, during the 
debates on the budget this week while the 
educational estimates were being consid- 
ered. It was claimed that many of the 
singers received the wages of -servant girls 
and that some of the best players in the 
orchestra received no more than mechanics. 
It was said that salaries at the Royal Opera 
were lower than at any other- opera house 
of the same rank in the world. This is an 
arraignment of the Kaiser, who runs the 
Royal Opera to suit himself. Of course, 
he pays most of the bills himself also, al- 
though the State makes an annual appro- 
priation for its support. 

A schedule of the wages paid was read 
before the Diet by Herr Kopsch. Accord- 
ing to this the orchestra players get an 
average of $40 a month, the chorus $25, the 
stage mechanics $40 and the scene shifters 
$18. Herr Kopsch said that it was shown 
by the fact that the Royal Opera owned 
costumes valued at $1,000,000 that money 
was spent on outward trappings while the 
best artistic talent was allowed to drift 
elsewhere. } 

Herr Kopsch attributed the loss of talent 
not so much to the power of the American 
dollar as to the intrigues and impossible 
conditions prevailing at the Royal Opera. 
He saidthat Emmy Destinn had been willing 
to remain in Berlin for one-fourth of the 
amount she receives at the Metropolitan 
Opera House if the conditions were made 
more satisfactory. He also pointed to the 
departure of Dr. Muck and Dr. Paur as 
indicating unendurable conditions. He also 
scored the Kaiser for putting on “impos- 
sible” operas for his own satisfaction. 

The Minister of Finance answered Herr 
Kopsch by stating that the State had no 
influence in the management of the Kaiser’s 
Opera. 








Hearty Welcome for McCormack in 


Canada 


Toronto, Can., April 21.—John \ecCor- 
mack found a reception on his first Visit 
to Toronto last week which few other c.ties 
in America have exceeded for heartiness. 
Contrary to the local experience of first 
visits, Massey Hall was crowded on both 
nights, his program being given entirely by 
himself and Miss Divinoff, piano soloist 


» 


and accompanist. R. B. 
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